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CHAPTER  1. 

From  the  Breaking  out  of  the  Disturbances  in  Scotland  to  the 
Opemng  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

(1637—1640.) 


All  the  above  mentioned  errors,  complaints,  and 
misimdcrstandinga  would  scarcely  have  produced  im- 
portant consequences  in  England,  or  have  caused 
more  violent  explosions,  if  Charles  had  imderstood 
how  to  acquire  love  and  confidence  in  Scotland,  his 
hcreditarj'  kingdom.  That  we  may  the  better  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  subsequent  relations  and 
event'?,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  In  mind  some  particu- 
lars of  the  Constitution,  iu  Church  and  State,  ofthat 
country. 

ITie  Scotch  Parliament  had  long  consisted  of  three 
estates,  the  members  of  which,  however,  voted  pro- 
miscuously together,  and  decided  according  to  the 
majority.  Whether  resolutions  of  the  estates  had 
the  force  of  laws,  without  the  royal  sanction,  may  be 
much  doubted  ;  but  the  King  certainly  had  no  veto 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  expression.     But  as  uo- 
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thing  came  before  Parliament  without  the  consent  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  of  whom  we  have  spokea 
in  Vol.  1.  and  the  Ring  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  election,  especially  through  the  Bishops,  who 
depended  upon  him,  he  ohtained,  at  the  beginning, 
by  the  almost  exclusive  initiative,  what  was  not 
allowed  him  at  the  conclusion,  in  the  form  of  a 
negative. 

Before  the  year  1587,  there  was,  in  Scotland, 
no  Nobility,  independent  of  territorial  possession, 
enjoying  political  rights ;  and  it  is  not  till  af^r  that 
time  that  we  find  Peers  sitting  and  voting  in  Parlia- 
ment, without  election,  by  virtue  of  their  personal 
hereditary  right.  With  this  the  following  changes 
were  intimately  connected. 

Firstly :  The  immediate  possession  of  land  granted 
by  the  King  no  longer  gave  every  holder  of  it  a 
right  to  appear  in  Parliament;  but  each  county 
chose,  and  supported,  two  deputies  from  the  posses- 
sors of  freehold  estates.  Ordinances  were  published 
respecting  the  qualifications  which  the  electors  and 
elected  ought  to  ponsess.  (') 

Secondly :  The  right  of  election  and  voting  attach- 
ed to  the  land,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  or  title 
of  the  possessor;  the  higher  Nobility,  who  appeared 
by  virtue  of  their  personal  rights,  did  not  vote  at  the 
election  of  these  new  representatives. 


1  The  Note«  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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Thirdly :  The  alienation  of  land  did  not  confer  any 
additional  dignity  on  other  persona.  The  citizen 
who  acquired  a  county  did  not,  therefore,  enter  into 
the  rank  of  the  Lonls,  but  only  obtained  a  right  to 
vote  at  those  elections.  By  these  changes,  the  poor 
freeholders  hoped  that  they  should  save  many  ex- 
penses, and  the  richer,  who  were  generally  elected, 
that  they  should  gain  in  importance.  J^astly :  The 
Court  calculated  that  in  the  less  numerous  assemblies 
there  would  be  more  order,  judgement,  and  modcra^ 
tion  than  before,  and  that  it  would  be  more  easy  for  it 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  deliberations. 
James's  plan,  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the  English 
system  of  two  separate  and  independent  Houses,  and 
a  royal  veto,  failed  ;  and.  though  he  obtained  some 
influence,  through  the  Bishops  and  the  representa- 
tives of  former  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  still  more 
by  the  Ministers  having  a  vote  in  Parliament,  the 
NobiHty  had,  in  general,  the  preponderance.  Thus, 
in  1628,  there  were  in  the  Parhament,  forty-two 
Nobles,  ten  Bishops,  four  Oflicers  of  the  Crown,  and 
twenty-six  Deputies  for  Counties,  ten  for  Towns  and 
Cities. 

The  situation  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  was  much 
more  precarious,  and  more  contestc<l.  than  that  of  the 
State,  as  appears  from  a  concise  enumeration  of  the 
several  regulations  and  laws.  In  the  year  1572  an 
extraordinary  Commission  drew  np  the  Articles  of 
Leitb,  which  (in  consequence  of  the  demands  and 
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concessiotis)  were  a  strange  mixture  of  Roman  Ca^ 
tliolic.  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  notions  ;  so  that 
they  did  not  jiroperly  satisfy  any  party,  though  the 
Regent  confirmed  them,  and  the  direction  of  the 
Bishops  was  retained.  In  the  year  1578  the  C\vrgy, 
under  the  influence  of  Melville,  submitted  a  law  on 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  strictly  seiiaratcs 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  Government,  and 
proposes  an  essentially  Presbyterian  constitution  of 
the  Church.  Many  points  were  adopted,  some 
postponed  or  rejected ;  but  the  Clergy  endeavoured 
to  carry  everything  by  their  own  power,  and  in 
1590  proposed  a  reformed  confession  of  faith,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  King.  Twelve  years  afterwanls 
(1592)  the  Parliament  ratified  the  Presbyterian  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  ;  James  however  succeeded 
in  regaining  for  the  Bishops  their  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  many  of  the  Church  lands,  and  a  general 
assembly,  held  at  Glasgow  under  his  influence,  1610. 
decided : — tlie  King  alone  has  the  right  to  call  an 
assembly  of  the  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  Without  their  con- 
currence no  sentence  of  excommunication  can  be  pro- 
nounced, and  if  necessary  the  royal  assent  is  to  be 
obtained.  'Ihe  Bishops  are  to  examine  their  Dio- 
ceses, appoint  ('lergjmen,  on  (he  proposal  of  persons 
duly  authorized,  and  suspend  them,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Clergy.  The  Bißhops,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
subject  to  the  censure  of  the  General  Aß.^embly.  and. 
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if  fuund  guilty,  lo  be  punishtd,  witli  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  King.  All  the  Clergy  are  to  swear 
allegiance  and  obedience  to  bim,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  by  law  the  only  and  supreme  nder  in  the 
kingdom,  as  well  in  temporal  affairs  as  in  reference 
lo  the  presentation  ai»!  purifying  of  religion.  No 
person,  on  pain  of  suspension,  is  to  speak  against 
these  decisions,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  j. 
and,  above  all.  none  shall  discuss  the  question  of  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  the  Clergy. 

By  these  resolutions  Presbyterianism  was  essen- 
tially restricted,  and  the  royal  power  extended.  At  the 
same  time  no  pains  were  taken  to  deduce  the  Epis- 
copal dignity  from  an  unconditional  divine  appoint- 
ment, nor  was  any   right  connected  with  it  which 
could  never  have  been  exercised  by  the  other  Clergy. 
In  the  i>«rliamentar)'  ratification,  however,  in  1612, 
the  clause  in  the  above  resolution,  by  which  all  the 
Bishops  are  renderedsubjcctto  the  General  Assembly, 
was  purposely  omitted.     In  the  year  1617,  James 
caused  an  ordinance  to  be  drawn  up,  by  which  every- 
thing should  have  legal  validity  which   he  shoidd 
decide,  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  Clergy.     When  the  remonstrances 
against  these  regulations  became  louder  and  more 
violent,  the  King  punished  or  removed  the  refractory 
Clergy,  and  wrote — "  Tlus  point  may  l>e  passed  over 
as  superfluous,  because  the  rights  of  my  crown  give 
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me  more  than  is  there  laid  down.  On  the  one  hand» 
I  shall  do  nothing  contrary  to  reason  ;  Trnl,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  my  demand  is  just  and  religious, 
you  must  not  believe  that  I  will  suffer  myself  to  be 
contradicted  or  opposed." 

After  Jamos  had  thus  obtained  his  will  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  he  proceeded, 
•with  the  support  of  the  Bishops,  to  the  doctrine  also ; 
and,  in  1618,  the  Articles  of  Perth,  which  we  have 
already  inserted,  were  enforced  in  an  undue  manner: 
for  at  that  time  the  deputies  of  many  districts  were 
not  in  the  Assembly  ;  no  discussion  was  allowed ;  the 
decision  was  left  entirely  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
fiioners  and  to  the  Bishops  ;  the  vote  was  taken  upon 
all  the  five  points  together,  and  every  one  who 
opposed  them  was  threatened  with  deprivation.  Yet 
fifty-five  Clergymen  voted  against  them  ;  and  the 
apparent  majority  was  obtained  only  by  insidiously 
putting  the  question  in  this  form — •'  Will  you  consent, 
or  disobey  the  King  *?*' 

In  the  same  manner,  James  aimed  at  changing  the 
Scotch  Liturgy  ;  for  as  in  a  kingdom  there  could  be 
only  one  King  and  one  Constitution,  so  also  only  one 
form  of  divine  worship;  and  hereby  too  all  the  eeu- 
fiures  would  be  done  away  with  which  the  Catho- 
lics passed  on  the  differences  and  variations  in  Pro- 
testantism itself  But  before  this  plan  was  executed, 
James  I.  died,  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the  new  King 
■would  hetter  understand  the  ilisposition  of  the  j»eo- 
pWs  minds,  and   not  persist  in  the  course  of  his 
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pedaotic  father.  Large  sums,  which  the  Parliament 
voted  in  September  1625,  with  very  great  readiness, 
would,  it  was  hoped,  increase  the  Kings  confidence, 
and  render  him  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  wishes 
of  his  hereditary  kingdom.  But  when  the  same  Vav- 
liament,  in  the  year  lö31,  confirmed  all  the  oi-dinances 
hitherto  issued  on  religion  and  the  Church,  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  was  manifested ;  for  while  one 
party  approved  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the 
resolutions,  the  other  complainett  of  partial  consul- 
tations and  illegal  voting,  and  while  the  King  ne- 
glected and  disregarded  the  complainants,  the  corre- 
spondence became  more  and  more  violent,  till  Dr. 
Leighton  recommended  the  extirpation  of  all  the 
Bishops,  and  called  the  Queen  a  Canaanite  and 
an  idolatress.  His  language  was  without  doubt  very 
indecorous,  and  his  propositions  highly  intolerant; 
but  a  change  of  temper  and  views  could  be  as  little 
effecled  by  his  punishment,  as  by  that  of  Prynne  in 
England.  Leighton  was  scourged,  put  in  tbe  pillory, 
his  nose  slit,  and  his  ears  cut  off.  He  remained  in 
prison  till  the  Jx>Dg  Parliament  restored  him  to 
liberty. 

The  hope  that  Charles's  own  presence  in  Scotland, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  misunderstandings  failed ;  for, 
not  to  mention  that  the  very  formalities  of  bis  coro- 
nation, on  the  2l8t  June,  1633,  were  blamed  by  many 
as  Papistical,  the  mode  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
enforce  his  will  in  Parliament,  and  bis  treatment 
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of  those  who  opposed  it,  eaßUy  excited  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  wished  to  govern  in  Scotland,  as  in 
England,  with  unlimited  power,  and  without  a  Pai> 
liament.  In  the  same  spirit  he  had  al)oHshed  all  that 
had  formerly  heen  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown, 
(especially  during  some  minorities)  with  respect  to 
the  grant  of  estates,  rights,  church  patronage,  &c. 
and  thought  he  conld  justify  this  conduct  hy  prece- 
dents, and  the  assent  of  the  principal  Judges  and 
Officers  of  Stale.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  afHrmcd 
that  acts  of  violence  in  former  times  ought  not  to  be 
alleged  as  examples  for  the  present ;  and  that  Officers 
of  State  and  Lawyers  entirely  exceeded  the  limits  of 
their  sphere  if  they  would  Brst  arbitarily  decide 
what  was  prejudicial  to  the  Crown,  and  then  declare, 
that  because  it  was  prejudicial,  it  might  be  arbitrarily 
abolished. 

Another  subject  of  complaint  arose  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  Eight  Bishops, 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Crown,  first  of  all  chose 
in  the  nsual  manner  eight  Nobles,  and  these  sixteen 
then  chose  sixteen  other  persons  among  the  Deputies 
of  the  Counties  and  Towns.  These  thirty-two  indi- 
viduals, as  Lords  of  the  Articles,  decided  everrthing 
the  more  certainly  because  no  subject  was  laid  l>efüre 
Parliament  without  their  advice  and  assent ;  and  the 
Parliament  seldom  had  more  than  a  few  sittings,  the 
first  to  choose  those  Lords*  and  the  last  to  confirm 
their  proposals  without  discussion.     In  general  the 
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I»owcrPuI  Nobility  were  angrjthat  this  fonn  of  election 
made  them  much  more  dependent  than  in  the  Popish 
times  on  the  Bishops,  who  were  now  held  in  disre- 
spect, and  that  the  King  contemplated  to  restore  the 
chmx'h  lands  and  tithes  to  the  former  holders  and 
receivers.     Charles,   on   the  other  hand,  not  only 
believed  that  this  last  measure  was  conformable  to 
justice,  but  also  calculated  on    the  gratitude  of  the 
Bishoitö,  and  looked  upon  them  as  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  appointed  by  God.  and  the  most  firm  and 
indispensable  support  of  his  throne.     He  did  not.  or 
would  not,  see  that  they  were  hated  by  the  Nobility, 
the  Clergy,  and  the  people  ;  and  that  he  only  weak- 
ened his  own  authority,  instead  of  confirming  and 
maintaining  it.     The  Nobility  hated  them,  partly  for 
the  reasons  stated  above,  partly  because  the  King 
had  by  degrees  confided  to  thom  many  high  offices 
of  state,  and  had  given  them  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
Privy  Council ;    the  inferior  Clergy  looked  on    all 
bigher  dignities  in  the  Church  as  damnable  excre- 
scences, and  complained  of  the  pride,  the  extended 
jurisiliction,  the  riches,  and  the  worldly  conduct  of 
their  opjwnents ;  the  populace  joined  in  these  last 
complMuts,  and  designated  the  Bishops  as  Arminians 
or  Roman  Catholics  ;  party  name-s,  which  roused  the 
passions  the  more  l}ecause  no  clear  idea  was  attached 
to  them.    The  Presbyterians  of  all  classes  complained 
that  since  1618  no  General  Assembly  had  been  held, 
and  that  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  Church  had 
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been  abolished  in  almost  every  particular,  the  more 
precipitate  did  it  appear  in  the  young  King,  at  once  to 
sanction  the  recent  regulations  in  the  Church  without 
consulting  the  Clergy,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  though  it  was  well  known  that  they  had 
been  either  obtained  by  artifice  or  extorted ;  that  in 
general  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  purity 
and  freedom  of  the  Scotch  Church  never  to  forget 
that  the  Reformation  had  proceeded  from  the  people 
and  had  been  accomphshed  by  the  people  ;  that  the 
King,  therefore,  could  by  no  means  come  forward  as 
unlimited  legislator,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Church, 
and  enforce  his  arbitrary  will,  as  if  it  were  divine 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  they  alleged  that  he 
was  himself,  in  this  respect,  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
Church — nay  even  to  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

Such  was  the  prevaiUng  temper  and  mode  of 
thinking,  when  Charles  left  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1G33  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  warning  and  avoiding 
ever)*  appearance  of  English  influence,  he  conceived 
that  his  right  in  the  affair  of  the  Church  was  unli- 
mited, inviolable,  and  of  divine  origin ;  consequently, 
that  it  was  everjwhere  equally  valid,  and  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  enforced.  Thus,  relying  upon 
right  and  power,  he  expected  easily  to  keep  down 
public  opinion,  or  guide  and  new  model  it. 

In  contradiction  to  these  hopes,  the  complaints 
respecting  the  Articles  of  Perth  wore  renewed  with 
increased  violence  afler  his  departure.     The  Assem- 
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bly  at  Perth,  it  was  olyected,  bad   not  been  Bura- 
moned  ia  a  legal  manner,  was  without  any  liberty» 
and  had  adopted  ofTensive  snperstitious  resolutions, 
at  variance  with  the  pure  doctrine.    Thus,  it  is  idola^ 
try  to  receive  the  sacrament   kneeling;    it   is  an 
essential  part  of  it  that  every  one  should  break  the 
bread  himself,  and,  after  baving  taken  a  piece  of  it, 
present  it,  together  ^vith  the  cup.  to  the  person  sitting 
next  him  at  the  table  ;  baptism  out  of  the  Church 
is  an  abuse,  and  promotes  the  error  of  its  absolute 
necessity  ;   the  consecration  of  children  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  by  the  Bishop  is  a  Papal  custom  ;  and 
the  celebration  of  certain  festivals  a  Jewish  supersti» 
tion.   By  these  and  similar  assertions,  so  many  doubts 
were  raised  among  the  people  that   they  preferred 
celebrating  divine  service  in  the  0[)en  air,  in  a  manner 
which  was  said  to  be  truly  orthodox,  rather  than  go  to 
the  Episcopal  Churches,  where  the  Articles  of  Perth 
were  adhered  to.    In  order  not  to  excite  more  animo- 
sity, many  Bishops  took  no  notice  when  Clergj-raen 
contradicted  those  Articles,  or  did  not  conform  to 
them.     But  when  the  King  was  informed  of  these 
particulars,  he  did  not  agree  to  the  proposal  either 
to  let  the  abhorred  regulations  die  away  without  no- 
tice, or  expressly  to  aboliKh  them ;   but  commanded 
them  to  be  everywhere  strictly  enforced. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  remaining 
respecting  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  the  King  ordered   the  Bishops  of  Ross, 
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Galloway,  Dumblane,  and  Aberdeen  to  draw  up  a 
collection  of  them,  which  was  to  be  examined  and 
corrected  by  Lauil      On  the  23rd  of  May,  1635- 
Charles  confirmed  this    new  book  of  canons,  by 
virtue   of  the   royal  prerogative  and    the   supreme 
authority  which   belonged   to  him  in   the  affairs  of 
the   Church,   and   commanded    that  it    ^hoidd   be 
everywhere   received,   observed,   and  executed.     In 
this  book  it  is  aflirmed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
King  has  the  same  rights  as  the  Kings  of  Judah. 
and  whoever  calls  his  unlimited  power  in  question  is 
liable  to  excommunication.    No  Clergj'man  is  to  say 
extempore  prayers,   to  instruct  youth  without  per^ 
mission  of  the  liishop,  or  to  exercise  any  ecclesiabticai 
functions,  till  he  has  signed  this  book  of  the  Canons. 
There  shall  be  no  diBCussion  or  treating  on  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  scriptures,  or  other  religious  subject*, 
except  in  the  residences  of  the  Bishops,  &c. 

As  soon  as  this  new  book  of  canons  arrived  in 
Scotland,  the  j>eople  made  the  loudest  complaints, 
and  said,  How  can  the  King  put  forth  as  laws  of  the 
Church,  so  many  ordinances  imposed  by  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  his  father,  and  attempt  to  give  them 
permanent  validity  through  hiß  sanction?  Nay. 
this  book  of  canons  does  not  even  contain  the  pre- 
ceding onlinances  alone ;  but,  under  the  pretext  of 
collecting  them  for  more  convenient  use,  a  number 
of  innovations  have  been  smuggled  in :  for  instance, 
nepecting  the  Lord's  Supjicr.  marriage,  confession. 
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consecration  of  priests,  &c.  Without  the  concurrence 
aud  decision  of  the  ««scmbled  Clergy,  the  King 
cannot  pass  any  law  affecting  the  Church,  and  Scot- 
land has  never  recognised  his  temporal  papacy  and 
unlimited  power.  Whatever  he  decides  on  this  sub- 
ject, whatever  he  orders  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
Hiunicalion,  is  equally  impious  and  illegal ;  finally,  it 
is  altogether  absurd  to  require  that  the  Clergy  shall, 
together  with  the  canons,  receive  and  swear  to  a 
future  liturgy,  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted, 
and  which  is  not  even  yet  composed.  When  some 
persons  ob^rved,  that  as  it  was  stated  in  the  canon» 
that  no  doctiinc  and  discipline  in  the  Church  could 
at  once  be  perfect,  the  Scotch  Church  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  remoni>t ranees  to  the  King  on  the 
subject ;  it  was  answered  that  Laud  had  inserted 
this  clause  only  to  deceive  and  to  qniet  people's  minds, 
but  in  truth  to  retain  the  King's  unlimited  right  of 
decision.  And  why  suddenly  and  \'iolently  persist, 
contrary  to  right  and  reason,  in  imposing,  by  force, 
what  the  authors  themselves  do  not  consider  as 
perfect,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  submit  to  more 
mature  deliI>eration  *^ 

Instead  of  taking  warning  by  these  weighty  and 
violent  objections,  the  King  and  his  Councillor  Laud 
considered  it  to  be  his  right  and  duly  by  no  means  to 
stop  half-way,  but  in  all  cases  to  impose  his  opinion, 
as  divine  law.  Since  the  Reformation,  the  Scotch 
Church  hail  almost  always  adopted  the    liturgy  of 
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Geneva,  and  was  the  more  averse  to  the  English 
forms,  because  CalWn,  in  a  letter  to  Knox,  ha«l  said, 
"  I  Bee  in  the  Englisli  liturgy  many  absurdities,  and  do 
not  know  why  so  much  pleasure  is  taken  in  the  dregs 
of  Popery."  Laud,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to 
bringthe  English  liturgy  still  nearer  to  the  Catholic; 
not  because  he  desired  to  restore  PojierT,-,  but  because 
he  approved  of  greater  splendour  and  solemnity,  and 
perhaps,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  wished  to  reconcile 
the  English  Catholics  with  the  new  institutions,  and 
draw  them  away  from  Rome.  Now  if  this,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  gave  great  offence  even  in 
England,  it  was  still  more  dangerous  to  attempt  such 
innovations  in  Scotland,  which  was  especially  devoted 
to  the  reformed  religion,  or  Calvinism,  and  where 
every  Clergyman  considered  it  as  an  inalienable  and 
salutary  right  that  every  thing  was  not  prescril>ed  by 
Ihelitnrgy,  but  that  it  was  left  to  him  freely  to  speak 
and  to  pray,  according  to  circumstances,  and  from 
immediate  inspiration. 

Laud,  who  at  the  Kings  coronation  in  Edinburgh, 
had  already  affirmed  in  a  sermon,  and  in  a  manner 
offensive  to  the  Scotch,  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the 
external  forms  of  the  (Church,  caused  Wedderbum, 
Bishop  of  Dumblanc  and  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross,  to 
draw  up  a  new  liturgy  for  Scotland  which  on  the 
whole  resemhledthat  of  England.(')  After  it  had  been 
examined  by  the  Risliop  of  Norwich,  and  Laud,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  superior  Archbishop  of  Scotland, 
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had  made  many  chani»ea  in  it  and  hroui^ht  it  still 
nearer  to  Üw  Catholic  form,  it  received  the  royal 
sanction,  and  was  sent  to  the  Scotch  Privy  Council, 
composed  chiefly  of  hishops,  which  did  not  make 
the  least  objection  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  on  the 
twentieth  of  December,  1636,  it  caused  notice  to 
be  given,  by  soimd  of  trnmpet,  to  the  effect  that, 
though  the  King  did  not  doubt  that  all  his  sub- 
jects, clergy  and  laity,  would  receive  the  new 
liturgy  with  all  submission,  he,  however,  thought 
it  necessary  to  acquaint  them  that  he  had  confirmed 
it  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  commanded 
everybody,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  conform 
to  it,  and  also  that  by  the  following  Easter  two  copies 
should  be  provided  for  use  in  every  parish. 

Immediately  after  this  notice,  loud  complainta 
arose»  similar  in  the  main  points  to  those  we  have 
already  communicated.  Competent  judges  had  long 
since  shown  the  essential  defects  of  the  Knglish 
liturgy,  and  to  these,  it  was  alleged,  were  now  added 
great  errors  respecting  the  sacrament,  consecrations, 
crosses,  images,  seunts'  days.  &c.  How  can  a  foreign 
Archbishop,  and  a  King  who  is  by  no  means  duly 
acquainted  with  these  matters,  without  consulting 
the  Clerg}%  who  alone  possess  authority  in  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  forcibly,  impose  such  things,  and 
violate  the  rights  as  well  as  the  conscience  of  every 
individual  i  Even  that  which  might  be  proved  to  be 
the  best  form  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  in  such 
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a  manner,  how  much  Icsb  ought  everything  lo  he 
thrown  back  into  foolish  superstition  Y  Some  indeed 
said  that  the  alterations  were  well  meant,  and  con- 
tradiction might  offend  the  King ;  but  the  question 
here  did  not  relate  to  opinion,  but  to  truth  and 
conviction;  and  the  contradiction  iß  not  directed 
against  the  King,  but  only  against  his  foolish 
Counsellors,  who  propagate  error. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  the  older  and 
more  prudent  Bishops,  among  whom  was  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  Andrew's,  declared  that  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  forced  introduction  of  the  Liturgy 
would  give  occajsion  to  serious  disturbances  ;  (') 
whereas  the  younger  Bishops,  nominated  by  the  King, 
mostly  from  pride  and  levity,  werefor  proeeedingat  all 
events;  and  many  other  men  apparently  agreed  with 
them,  while  they  secretly  hoped  that  by  such  blun- 
ders and  precipitation  the  Episcopal  constitution 
would  the  more  rapidly  and  inevitably  hasten  to  its 
destruction. 

To  the  report  which  was  hereupon  transmitted  to 
London,  Laud  indeed  replied  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  and  not  violate  the  laws  of  the 
coimtry ;  yet,  in  contradiction  to  this  direction  he 
insisted  that  the  whole  plan  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  A  threat  was  at  the  same  time  held  out  that 
timid  persons  would  be  removed,  and  their  places 
entnisted  to  abler  men. 

But,  instead  of  coming  forward  with  more  decision 
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and  firmness,  the  men  who  had  given  the  wanimg 
thought  they  had  already  done  enough  to  avert  the 
impending  danger ;  and  the  violent  party  obtaine<l  a 
proclamation  that  the  liturgy  should  be  introduced, 
in  one  week,  on  the  23rd  of  July.  Though  such 
a  notice  caused  a  very  great  excitement,  not  the  least 
was  done  to  allay  it.  and  no  steps  taken  to  preserve 
order,  or  put  down  any  opposition  that  might  be 
oflVrcd.  The  overweening  confidence  of  one  party, 
and  the  secret  wishes  of  the  other,  tended  to  the 
Käme  result^ 

On  Sunday,  the  23nl  of  July,  1637,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  Dean  opened 
the  hook  to  read  the  new  liturgy,  the  audience 
(chiefly  women  and  maid  servants)  raised  a  dreadful 
clamour,  clapping  their  hands,  coughing,  and  scream- 
ing, so  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the 
service,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  When  the  Bishop, 
following  the  Dean,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  exhorted 
the  p*;ople  to  order  and  tranquillity,  not  only  did  the 
tumult  recommence,  but  a  stool  was  thrown  at  him, 
which,  had  it  not  been  accidently  caught,  might  have 
killed  him.  {*)  The  exertions  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  of  the  Chancellor,  were  equally 
unavailing;  and  it  was  not  till  many  persons,  dis- 
gusted at  this  scandalous  scene,  took  part  with 
the  civil  magistrates,  that  the  rioters  were  turned  out. 
and  the  doors  closed.  But  divine  service  was  scarcely 
resumed  when  the  noise  at  the  doors  was  re|)eated ; 
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the  windows  were  broken,  and  the  Bishop  on  leaving 
the  cathedral,  was  insulted,  pelted,  and  illtreated.  In 
most  of  the  other  churches  it  had  been  found  equally 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  liturgy, 
from  similar  opposition. 

In  all  these  disturbances  no  respectable  person 
had  appeared*  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  loudly 
expressed  their  disapprobation,  and  promised  to  give 
their  assistance.  Confiding  in  this,  the  Privy 
Council  threatened  every  rioter  with  death,  and  the 
Bishop  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict  for  one  month, 
so  that  divine  service  was  for  a  time  altogether  sus- 
pended. These  measures,  however,  inspired  but  little 
terror,  as  it  was  soon  found  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  discover  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  first  tumult, 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  the  first 
instance,  women  and  servants  had  indeed  begun  it, 
but  that  clergymen  and  eminent  laymen  were  in  the 
back  ground,  who  had  approved  the  object,  if  not 
everymeansof  attainingit(^)  Still  greater  indignation 
was  excited  by  the  episcopal  interdict,  which  punish- 
ed the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  and  equally  set 
aside  the  old  and  new  liturgy. 

The  affair  was  represented  to  the  King  in  as  mild 
a  light  as  possible,  and  as  if  none  but  the  mob 
had  taken  part  in  the  disturbance.  Hence  Charles 
still  believed  that  everything  might  be  carried  hy 
perseverance ;  and  that  it  must  be  carried,  in  order 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  magistracy  might  not  be 
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utterly  destroyed.  He  therefore  blamed  timid  con- 
cession, did  not  think  it  necessary  that  some  persons 
should  come  to  London  to  make  him  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances,  and  declared  that  it  did 
not  appear  how  any  genuine  improvement  in  the 
Church  could  proceed  from  such  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  such  wickedness  and  popular  tumult  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  many  said  that  the  popu- 
lace had,  by  a  divine  dispensation,  spoken  first,  like 
Balaam's  ass,  and  this  was  a  thing  worthy  of  notice. 
Alexander  Henderson,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Puritan  Clergy,  declared  himself 
willing,  (ogelher  with  his  colleagues,  to  state  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bishops  all  the  arguments  against 
the  liturgy.  The  Earls  of  Traquair,  Roxhorough,  and 
Southesksecondedthisproposal,  because  it  would  quiet 
the  people,  and  prevent  new  tumults.  The  Bishops 
present  in  the  city  replied,  however,  that  it  was  not 
atUisable  thereby  to  call  their  authority  and  rights  in 
question,  or  to  subject  the  liturgy,  confirmed  by  the 
highest  temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  to  such  an 
examination.  At  length,  however,  they  consented, 
upon  certain  conditions  to  be  first  submitted  to  the 
King,  to  enter  into  discussions ;  but  now  (so  rapidly 
did  opinions  and  demands  unfold  themselves)  those 
Clergymen  rejected  the  offer,  and  insisted  on  the 
convocation  of  a  General  Assembly. 

The  King,  dissatisfied  that  his  previous  orders  had 
not  been    instantly   obeyetl    gave  new   and    more 
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positive  (Vireotlons,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Scotch  Privy  Council  gave  notice  at  Kdinburgh,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  that  because  the  inhabitants 
had  hinder«!  the  reading  of  the  liturgy,  and  done 
violence  to  their  Bishop,  the  supreme  Court  of 
Justice  should  be  removed  to  Linlithgow,  and  a 
book  recently  piiblishe<l  against  the  liturgy  be  confi&> 
cated  and  burnt.  At  the  same  time  all  discussions 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were  strictly  prohibited, 
and  every  person  who  did  not  l^elong  to  the  city 
was  ordered  to  quit  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain 
of  being  prosecuted  for  high  treason.  These  orders 
excited  the  greatest  discontent ;  and  jX'Ople  said  it  is 
unjust  to  punish  a  whole  city  for  the  faults  of  indivi- 
duals, to  bum  writings  against  the  liturgy,  and,  from 
mere  apprehension,  to  expel  quiet  people  from  the 
city. 

On  the  following  day  the  discontent  rose  to  a  new 
tumult,  and  acts  of  violence  were  committed  against 
the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  the  authorities  not  having 
the  means  at  their  command  to  restore  onler ;  nay,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
Privy  Coimcil  itself  w4th  respect  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted.  Meantime  the  number  of  petitions 
against  the  liturgy  gradually  increased  to  sixty-eight. 
The  more  moderate  requested  that  the  King  would  not 
consider  what  had  happened  as  a  mere  vain  noise 
of  foolish  women,  but  reflect  that  the  question  waa 
the  maintenance  of  the  pure  religion,  which  they 
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valued  above  property  ami  life.  The  Clergy  further 
alleged  that  the  liturgy  was  unchristian  and  popish; 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  hod  been  drawn  up  and 
confinned  was  contrary  Ijoth  to  law  and  cu«tom>  and 
that  in  general,  the  people  had  been  educated  in  other 
opinions,  and  were  averse  to  innovation.  Lastly,  the 
most  violent  directly  demanded  that  the  Coustitution 
of  the  Church  should  be  changed  to  a  Presbyterian 
form. 

The  Privy  Council,  which  feared  greater  excesses 
and  evils,  and  hoiked  more  easily  to  guide  a  small 
number,  at  length  consented  that,  if  the  citizens  and 
coimtr)'  people,  who  flocked  in  extraordinary  numbers 
to  Kdinburgh,  would  return  home,  and  the  others 
would  behave  themselves  peaceably,  deputies  might 
assemble,  in  expectation  uf  the  King's  further  direc- 
tions. Accordingly  there  were  formed,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  \Q31,four  Tables,  for  the  nobility,  the 
elerg)',  the  counties,  and  the  towns ;  each  of  which 
prepared  its  own  special  affairs,  and  then  laid  them 
before  the  principal  table,  where  all  the  four  estates 
united  to  come  to  a  resolution. 

Meantime  the  King  had  been  informed  of  the 
increasing  opposition,  but  still  blamed  the  siipineness 
of  the  authorities,  and  thought  it  sufiicient  to  declare, 
in  December,  1037,  that  he  was  attached  to  the  true 
religion,  and  did  not  desire  to  attempt  anything  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  .Such  an 
unmeaning  declurnlion  -wiiti  the  less  calculated  to  give 
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satisfaction,  because  the  very  point  in  debate  was,  in 
what  true  religion  and  legal  liberty  consisted.  When 
the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the  Kings  instruc- 
tions» went  so  far  as  to  announce  to  the  deputies  of 
the  tables  that  it  would  receive  no  more  petitions 
against  the  Bishops  and  the  liturgy,  the  deputiea 
answered,  that  the  Bishops  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  royal  council,  and  not  allowed  to  vote  ia 
matters  which  concerned  themselves;  {')  that  all 
the  evils  which  might  )'et  ensue  were  to  lie  attributed 
to  the  royal  counciL  on  account  of  its  relusal  to  do 
justice. 

By  all  these  proceedings  the  King  was  agata 
offended,  and,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1638,  he 
issued  an  ordinance  to  the  following  effect :  For  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion,  and  the  extirpation  of 
all  superstition,  we  have  caused  a  new  prayer  hock 
to  be  drawn  up  for  our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
after  mature  examination  have  confirmed  it  in 
all  its  parts.  We  therefore  consider  the  petitions 
presented  against  it  to  be  violations,  both  in  their 
form  and  contents,  of  oiu"  royal  authority;  and  all  those 
who  have  signed  them,  or  who  attended  the  meet- 
bgs  held  for  that  piupose,  as  haWng  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  the  severest  penalties,  both  in  their 
persons  and  properties.  Being  convinced  that  all  has 
proceeded  from  false  zeal,  we  arc  indeed  willing  to 
pardon  what  is  past ;  but  positively  command,  under 
the  pain  of  treason,  that  no    further   examination 
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and  discussion  on  these  subjects  sliall  take,  placu, 
that  uiir  will  be  executed,  and  the  persons  astiembled 
at  Stirling  quit  that  place  in  six  hours.  Petitions,  on 
the  contrary,  which  do  not  offend  our  authoiity.  will 
continue  to  be  attended  to  by  us  in  Tuture. 

Against  this  royal  declaration  the  assemlded  depu- 
ties immediately  delivered  the  following  reply :  The 
liturgy  is  full  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  cannot  be 
imposed  without  the  assent  of  a  General  Assembly  of 
the  iScotch  Church-  It  is  unjust  directly  to  refuse 
to  Usten  to  our  complaint  against  the  Bishops ;  till 
they  shall  have  purified  themselves  from  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  them,  we  cannot  recognise 
either  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  or  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  tyrannical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  All  our 
meetings  and  petitions  have  no  object  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.  We,  therefore,  confidently  believe  that  hia 
Majesty,  with  his  accustomed  gootlness  and  justice, 
will  listen  to  our  |wtitions  and  complaints,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  exiwcted  from  a  gracious  King  to 
faithful  subjects.  We  further  pray  that  God  may 
grant  him  to  reign  long  and  happily  over  us. 

This  protest  was  not  only  publicly  read  and  posted 
up  in  Stirling,  but  distributed  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  received  with  such  approbation  that  a  new 
and  still  more  important  step  was  soon  taken.  {') 

The  discontented  believed  that  without   a  closer 
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connection,  and  a  more  positive  statement  of  their 
objects  they  would  certainly  he  obliged,  in  the  end. 
to  jield  to  their  more  powerful  opponents.  On  this 
account,  therefore.  Henderson,  and  the  advocate 
Johnston,  drew  up,  with  reference  to  preceding  ex- 
amples, a  bond,  or  covenant,  which  was  examine-d  by 
some  Lords,  and  afterwards,  on  thelst  of  March,  1638, 
accepted  and  sworn  to  in  Edinburgh,  by  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  the  ^ligher  and  lower  classes. 
It  contained,  in  the  first  place,  in  violent  terms,  an 
unconditional  rejection  of  the  doctrine  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  confiiw 
mation  of  preceding  unions  for  the  reformed  religion 
of  1580  and  1590.  Then  followed  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  Scotch  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  estap 
blishment  of  the  new  religion,  and  a  vow  never  to 
adopt  any  innovations  which  essentially  tended  to 
Popery,  and  never  to  acknowledge  the  spiiiiual  and 
temporal  rights  of  the  Bishops,  till  a  free  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  and  a  free  Parliament 
should  have  decided  on  all  these  matters.  From  the 
knowledge  and  conscience  of  our  duty  to  God,  to  our 
King  and  country,  we  promise  and  swear  to  continue 
in  the  profession  and  obedience  to  the  true  religion, 
and  to  defend  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  In 
like  manner,  with  the  same  heart,  we  declare  before 
God  and  man,  that  we  have  no  intention  or  desire 
to  attempt  anything  that  may  turn  to  the  dishonor 
of  God,  or  the  diminution  of  the  King's  greatness 
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and  authority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  promise  and 
swear,  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  with 
our  means  and  lives,  stand  to  the  defence  of  our 
dread  sovereign  the  King's  Majesty,  his  person  and 
authority,  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  afore- 
said religion,  liberties*  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
also  to  the  mutual  defence  and  assistance,  every  one 
of  us  of  another,  in  the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the 
true  religion  and  his  Majesty's  authority,  with  our 
best  counsels  our  bodies,  means,  and  whole  power, 
against  all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever.  Nor  will  we 
be  persuaded  in  any  manner  by  insinuation,  entice- 
meatö,  tlireats,  &:c.  to  abandon  this  blessed  and  loyal 
union.  But,  as  we  cannot  expect  God's  blessing  on 
our  measures  unless  we  live  in  every  respect  like 
Christians  who  have  renewed  their  coveuant  with 
God,  we  promise  to  act  and  persevere,  publicly  and 
privately,  in  all  piety,  moderation,  and  justice,  and  to 
perform  all  our  duties  to  God  and  nmn. 

In  the  temper  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Scotr 
land,  this  covenant  appeared  so  just  and  wise,  such 
a  praiseworthy  establishment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  within  one  month  it  wiis  adopted  almost 
universally,  with  the  greatest  enthusaism,  scarcely 
one  out  of  a  hundred  refusing  to  sign,  and  swear  to  it. 
Only  Catholics,  strict  Episcopalians,  and  courtiers 
rejected  it,  but  as  the  success,  which  surpassed  all 
expectation,  was  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  the  holi- 
ness of  the  undertaking,  they  were  stigmatized  by  the 
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zealots  as  atheists,  or  not  admitted  by  the  Clergy  to 
the  sacraments. (') 

When  the  King  received  information  of  this  new 
Covenant,  he  was  very  indignant  but  delayed  giving 
a  decisive  ansvrer,  in  order  to  employ  the  interval  in 
strengthening  his  compulsoiy  measures.  Meantime, 
however,  the  Covenanters  were  still  more  active,  and 
reinforced  their  party  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
objections  of  the  King,  when  they  were  at  length 
expressed,  made  little  impression.  He  severely  repri- 
manded them  for  having,  in  a  wholly  illegal  manner, 
concluded  a  covenant,  imposed  oaths  and  obligations, 
evaded  all  participation  of  the  authorities  and  of 
the  King,  and  arbitrarily  decided  on  affairs  of 
Church  and  State,  without  the  Parliament  and 
General  Assembly,  He  said,  that  in  their  declara- 
tions and  actions,  the  following  erroneous  doctrines 
were  implied : — "  The  majority  of  the  people  has  the 
right  to  revoke  the  resolutions  of  the  Government, 
and  to  enter,  without  the  royal  permission,  into 
associations,  against  all  persons,  that  is  to  say,  there- 
fore, against  the  King  himself.  It  may  refuse  when 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
are  concerned,  to  obey  the  summonses  of  royal 
authorities  and  tribunals,  and  refer  to  the  Parliament 
and  General  Assembly.  The  latter,  if  the  King 
does  not  convoke  it,  may  meet  by  its  own  authority, 
and  he  is  bound  to  confirm  its  resolutions.  In  like 
manner,  the  General  Assembly  has  a  right  to  rescind 
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the  resolutions  of  the  Parliament,  if  it  interferes  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Lastly,  if  civil  officers 
refuse  to  execute  ecclesiastical  decisions,  they  are 
liable  to  the  highest  spiritual  penalties,  and  to  lose 
their  offices  and  property." 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  complaints  of  individual 
cases  and  precise  objects,  were  even  at  this  time  inti- 
mately connected  with  discussions  of  general  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  State  and  Church,  passive  oI>e- 
dience,  the  right  of  resistance,  &c.  Thus,  for  instance, 
royalists  afiirmed  that  it  was  wrong  to  complain  of 
the  new  liturgy,  as  it  agreed,  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, with  that  which  was  adopted  at  Aberdeen 
in  1616  ;  the  observance  of  which  indeed  the  Clergy 
had  often  arbitrarily  taken  upon  themselves  to  dis- 
pense with ;  that  the  most  offensive  divereities  had 
hence  arisen,  and  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  religion, 
people  had  spoken  so  rudely  of  God,  and  prayed  in 
so  seditious  a  manner,  that  no  libel  or  satire  could 
express  itself  with  greater  want  of  decorum  ;  that 
because  the  King  was  actuated  by  a  laudable  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  this  scandal,  an  opposition  was  raised, 
such  as  only  Philip  II.  had  met  with  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  account  of  the  most  excessive  tyranny ;  and 
a  pretended  holy  covenant  was  concluded,  which 
however  very  clearly  called  to  mind  the  means  and 
the  objects  of  the  league.  In  Scotland,  as  in  France, 
many  had  with  precipitation,  signed  a  document  with 
the  contents  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted. 
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and  of  the  consequences  of  which  they  were  quite 
unfbble  to  judge ;  that  in  the  end^  all  tended  to  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  royal  power,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  democracy  in  Church  and  State ; 
nay,  that  the  exaggerated  puritanical  doctrines  of 
Knox.  Buchanan.  Goodman  and  others,  unexpectedly 
and  remarkably  coincided,  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  princes  and  people,  with  those  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  they  professed  it  to  be  their  greatest  duty  to 
combat.  Thus  Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  "In  human 
states  the  power  of  the  King  is  derived  from  the 
people,  because  the  people]makes  the  King.  Properly 
speaking,  the  power  is  immediately  in  the  multitude, 
which  may,  if  there  is  well-founded  reason  for  it. 
change  the  monarchy;  into  aristocracy,  or  democracy. 
Especially  obedience  is  at  an  end.  when  a  prince 
changes  his  religion.  Such  a  one  may,  with  the 
general  assent,  nay  he  shall,  be  deprived  of  the  sove- 
reign power«  That  in  this  spirit,  unauthorized  pei^ 
sons  had  already  overthrown  the  King's  laws,  and 
without  any  oiEcial  rank  or  commission,  without 
waiting  for  the  Parliament,  or  General  Assembly, 
had  placed  their  ovm  arbitrary  will  upon  the  throne, 
declared  every  one  who  differed  from  them  a  heretic, 
openly  affirmed  that  the  Bishops  must  be  hanged, 
and  asserted  that  the  most  sanguinary  war  was  better 
than  the  smallest  error  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church. 

The  Covenanters  endeavoured  to  refute,  or  at  least 
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to  correct,  these  views ;  and  said ;  Tlie  litui^y  which 
was  mtroduced  at  Aberdeen  by  compulsion,  and  with 
a  violation  of  all  due  Torm.  can  no  more  bind  us 
than  a  new  one  imposed  by  the  King;  besides,  the 
freedom  of  spoakinc;  and  praying,  left  to  t!ie  Clergy, 
or  justly  claimed  by  them,  is  mure  valuable,  it  comes 
more  from  the  heart,  and  goes  more  to  the  heart, 
than  an  unalterable  prescribed  dead  letter.  If  the 
King  appeals  to  his  conviction,  every  Christian  has 
the  same  right  in  religious  matters,  and  no  English 
Archbishop  may  here  act  the  Pope;  nor  can  the  King, 
whose  temporal  authority  alone  we  acknowledge  and 
have  acknowledged,  decide  in  spiritual  concerns.  If 
the  points  in  dispute  are  indilferent,  as  some  aihrm, 
why  are  they  enforced  with  tyrannical  zeaW  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  of  great  importance,  there  is 
double  ground  for  complaint  that  no  legal  consulta- 
tion and  decision  preceded.  If  jR-.titions  and  remon- 
Ktances  do  not  avail,  if  the  King  and  the  nobility  will 
not  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  the  people  may  and 
must  effect  the  reformation.  And  yet  they  have  not 
exceeded  the  due  limits  in  favor  of  the  genuine  doc- 
trine, as  the  Bishops  have  done  in  their  blind  zeal  for 
prejudices  and  errors.  If  the  King'sincea'ly  assists  us, 
if  he  renounces  the  error  that  every  opinion  differing 
from  his  own  is  a  violation  of  his  honor  and  rights,  it 
will  not  be  diflicult  to  come  to  an  understanding 
upon  every  point ;  for  the  King  of  Scotland  is  not 
subject  indeed  tu  any  man,  but  certainly  to  the  laws 
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of  the  Church  and  State  which  he  has  swom  to  ob- 
serve ;  nay  all  christian  Kings,  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  Homan  Empire,  are  in  the  same  circumstances, 
and  govern  under  this  condition.  But  if  our  lather 
the  King  and  our  mother  the  Church  disagree,  it 
will  imhappily  cost  us,  their  children,  many  tears  and 
much  blood. 

About  this  time  some  Bishops  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillors hastened  to  the  King,  and  explained  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth,  the  state  of  things,  more 
particularly  than  he  had  hitherto  been  acquainted 
with  them.  Various  opinions  were  expressed  res- 
pecting the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  some  affirmed 
that  severity,  such  as  even  Queen  Mary  had  exercised 
after  the  murder  of  Bizzio,  would  doubtless  have  put 
down  all  opi>08ition ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 
sented that  there  were  at  that  moment,  no  means 
whatever  to  obtain  anything  by  force,  however  tritling. 
The  Earls  of  Traquair  and  lioxburgh,  therefore,  pro 
jiosed  that  the  King,  in  order  to  preserve  obedience 
in  civil  affairs,  might  yield  in  spiritual  concerns,  and 
endeavour  to  separate  the  agitators  from  the  moderate. 
This  proposal,  however,  was  the  less  approved,  as 
Charles  considered  the  adoption  of  the  new  covenant 
as  the  most  scandalous  sedition ;  and  the  Covenanters, 
on  their  part,  confiding  in  their  increasing  power, 
demauded,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  abolition  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  canons,  of  the  articles  of  Perth,  and 
of  the  Court  of  High   Commission  ;  the  exclusion 
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of  the  Clergy  from  jHiblic  offices  ;  the  calling  of  a 
Parlianient,  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church,  Sec.  &c.  nay,  the  moderate  Traquair  soon 
ailtcrwanls  bitterly  complained  of  the  folly  of  the 
people,  daily  more  and  more  excited  by  neditious  ser- 
mons, who  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  non-cove- 
nanters from  the  sacrament,  arbitrary  deiwsition  of 
Clergjmen  and  Magistrates,  &c.  (") 

Instead  now  of  taking  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  separating  the  impossible  from  the  possi- 
ble, the  iinjubt  from  the  reasonable,  and  following  a 
straight  course  to  a  determined  object,  the  Court 
went  on  from  day  to  day,  and  hoped  to  conjure  the 
storm  by  sending  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  as  the 
King's  representative  to  Scotland,  with  instructions 
to  publish  some  royal  proclamation,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. ('")  His  first  demand,  that  they  should 
renounce  the  covenant,  was  peremptorily  refused,  and 
the  more  lenient  declaration,  that  the  liturgy  and  the 
canons  shoidd  not  be  enforced  in  a  manner  not  autho- 
rized by  the  laws,  and  that  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission should  be  remodeled,  appeared  the  less  satis- 
factor),  as  a  just  suspicion  arose  that  Charles  was 
not  sincere,  and  was  merely  seeking  lo  gain  time,  in 
order  to  complete  his  military  preparations,  and  then 
to  carry  his  point  without  restriction.  In  fact  his 
answers  to  several  reports  of  Hamilton  were  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  Covenanters  did  not  accept  the  above 
prujiosals  made  to  them,  they   should  \w  declared 
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traitorR.  He  was  sensible,  he  said,  that  force  alone 
could  compel  obedience.  For  the  present,  Hamilton 
might  feed  them  with  hopes,  that  they  might  com- 
mit no  follies,  before  he  was  fiufticiently  armed,  and 
able  to  repress  them.  However  reluctant  he  was  to 
have  recourse  to  it,  and  whatever  ilisasters  the  em* 
ploymcnt  of  force  might  bring  with  it,  he  could  not 
ex]>ose  his  crown  and  his  honor ;  and  this  he  wrote 
to  him  with  no  other  o!)ject  than  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  grant  such  unrea- 
sonable and  condemnable  demands — for  that  to  yield 
in  these  points,  and  soon  afterwards  cease  to  be 
King,  was  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  as  long 
as  the  covenant  existed  he  had  no  more  power  than 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  but  the  more  the  Covenanters 
ventured  to  attempt,  the  more  would  his  proceedings 
against  them  be  justified. 

While  Hamilton  was  emharrasscfl  by  such  equi- 
vocal directions,  the  Karl  of  Loudoim,  a  zealous  cove- 
nanter, declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  knew 
of  no  bond  of  union  between  the  King  and  the 
people,  but  those  of  religion  and  the  laws.  The  new- 
declaration  of  the  Commissioner  that  if  the  Cove>- 
nanters  would  dissolve,  the  King  would  suspend  the 
liturgy,  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  or  else  restore  order  by  force  of  arms 
led  to  a  counter  declaration  that  the  King  was  wronff 
in  wishing  ontjf  to  suKpend  the  liturgy,  and  ow/y  limit 
the   power«    of  (hat  Court,  that  he  was  wrong  in 
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calling  a  union  conJemnable  which  was  legal,  aud 
whicii  Ihey  would  not  nmouncc  till  religion  ahd 
peace  had  been  re-c.stablishcd  by  a  free  and  com- 
prehentiive  constitution  of  the  Church.  At  the  same 
time  the  (Jovonauters  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  a 
pamphlet,  that  as  soon  as  a  prince  behared  like  an 
enemy  of  the  truth,  and  wa.s  careliss  in  promoting 
the  goixi  of  the  Church,  the  latter  had  the  right  to 
provide  for  itüelf  and  call  a  Synod. 

Hamilton,  who  had  been  to  London  jjcrsonally  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Kiog  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
relumed  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  brought  permi«- 
sion  to  call  a  General  Assembly,  if  they  wouki  submit 
to  the  following  conditions: — the  restoration  of  the 
deposed  Clergy,  and  the  removal  of  those  who  had 
been  arijilrarily  put  in  their  places  ;  the  retaining  of 
the  Bishops  and  their  rights ;  the  exclusion  of  lay- 
mtn  from  ecclesiastical  (libcuiibions;  the  re-establiöh- 
ment  of  peace,  the  cessation  of  oil  unusual  meetings, 
&c.  ^^'hcn  liandtLon  could  not  carry  these  and  other 
demands,  he  reduced  them  to  two  points — first,  that 
no  laymen  shoultl  vote  in  the  General  Assembly; 
secondly,  that  this  latter  should  decide  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  submit  it^ 
proposals,  only  in  the  way  uf  petition  and  represen- 
tation, to  the  Parliament  which  was  to  be  summoned. 
The  Clergy  would  willingly  have  consented  to  the 
first  proposal,  in  onler  to  inurca.se  their  own  authority, 
though  they  were  to  divide  it  with  ihc  Uishops;  but 
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the  three  other  tables  opposed,  for  they  were  by  no 
means  ready  to  renounce  their  ovra  co-operation,  and 
besides  they  not  only  aimed  at  theological  changes,  but 
alsodesircd  to  connect  with  them  and  execute  political 
changes.  The  acceptance  of  the  second  condition 
•would  have  rendered  the  General  Assembly  essen- 
tially suhBervient  to  the  ParliamenI,  and  was  bo 
totally  at  variance  with  the  Presbyterian  notions 
that  it  was  rejected  like  the  first.  The  hope  that 
divisions  respecting  lhet>e  points  would  arise  amüng 
the  Covenanters  proved  abortive;  on  the  contrary, 
they  resolved  that  every  person  should  sign  their  Cc^ 
Tenant,  on  pain  of  excommunicatit)n,  and  that  if  the 
Ring  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  by  the  Slat 
of  September,  they  would  summon  the  General 
Assembly  by  their  own  authority. 

Hamilton  again  hastened  to  England,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  King  at  length  to  concede  what  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  withhold.  On  the  9th  of  September» 
1638«  a  royal  onlinance  was  published,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — That  the  Liturgy,  the  Canons,  and 
the  Articles  of  Perth  were  abolished,  and  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  suspended; — the  Bishops  to 
be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
every  one  to  agree  to  tlie  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Convention  of  l.*5Ö().  On  the  21st  of  November.  l(i3Ö, 
the  General  Assembly  is  to  meet,  and  Parliament  on 
the  15th  May,  1639.  In  conclusion,  the  ordinance 
says :    As   the  more   recent  disturbances  have   not 
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been  occaeiooed  from  dislike  W  the  government 
and  evil  intentions,  but  merely  from  the  fear  of  in- 
novation in  Church  and  Legislation,  we  tvill  pardon 
and  forget  all  that  is  passed. 

The  King  had  in  fact  now  granted  all  that  was  at 
first  demanded,  and  the  more   moderate  expressed 
their  joy  without  reserve,   saying  that  any  doubts 
which  yet  remained  might  be  discussed  and  decided 
in  the  legal  manner  .that  was  now  offered.     Others, 
on  the  contrary,  remarked  that  this  concession  had 
been  extorted  from  the  King,  and  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  strong  enough, 
he  would  be  the  more  likely  to  return  to  his  prece- 
ding measures  and  ordinances,  as  this  declaration  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  evasions  and  equivocations.      It  was  is 
vain  that  some  objected  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  such  a  case  in  the  power  of  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  people.     The  more  zealous  Presby- 
terians published  an  answer,  in  which  it  was  said  : 
The  royal  declarations  cannot  allay  fear  and  suspicion, 
or  heal   the  wounds  in   Church  and  Stale.       The 
King  is  wrong  to  call  this  fear  a  panic  terror,  whereas 
it  has  l>een   caused   by  important  changes   in   the 
Church  and  Slate.     Besides,  the  King  has  always 
laid  such  an  excessive  stress  upon  these  innovations, 
that  a  mere  suspension  of  them  is  not  sufficient ;  for 
the  sake  of  fiiture  safety  there  must  be  a  positive 
condemnation  of  them.     The  King  indeed  convokes 
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a  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  deprives  it  of  its  liberty  by  introducing 
the  Bishops  as  members  of  it,  whereas  they  ought 
only  to  appear  before  it  as  persons  accused.  Besides, 
though  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1580  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  that  of  the  Covenant,  we  yet  cannot 
adopt  it,  because  our  latest  union  is  thereby  indirectly 
condemned — all  the  explanations,  caused  and  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  limes, 
fall  to  the  ground;  and  because  in  that  older  declara- 
tion nothing  is  said  of  a  common  defence  of  our 
Church  and  our  faith.  Besides,  such  a  change  of 
Confession,  and  such  a  useless  increase  of  oaths, 
would  make  us  appear  fickle  and  inconstant  in  the 
eyes  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  at  least  give 
room  to  the  interpretation,  that  together  with  the 
present  constitution  of  the  (.'hurch,  an  oath  was  also 
taken  to  Bishops,  liturgy,  and  canons.  Only  the 
adoption  and  retaining  of  our  Covenant  removes  all 
doubts,  and  includes  the  adoption  of  the  Confession 
of  1580.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  last  alone  were 
to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  Covenant  rejected,  this 
would  be  as  if,  after  adopting  the  whole  Bible,  one 
shoiild  afterwards  swear  only  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  say  nothing  of  the  New. 

Soon  afterwards  the  most  vehement  accusations 
against  the  Bishops,  which  were  even  read  in  the 
pulpits,  were  published.  They  Were  said  to  be  guilty  of 
simony,  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  peijnry,  incest  and 
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heresy;  nay»  the  foolish  prophesies  of  oUl  women  and 
yoong  girlH  agaiost  them  and  the  King  were  treated 
as  infallible,  divine  revelations.  ("*)  It  was  only  at 
the  very  beginning  that  some  signed  the  King's  Co- 
venant of  1580.  as  it  \\\is  called;  but  after  Hamilton 
had  not  l)ecn  alile  to  obtain  in  the  Privy  Council  a  con- 
demnation of  the  above  protest»  the  majority  returned 
to  the  new  Covenant,  and  so  many  means  were  em- 
ployed to  elect  only  the  greatest  zealots  for  the  new 
General  Assembly,  that  the  friends  of  the  King 
looked  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  ilä  oj>cning. 

On  the  21st  November,  not  only  2öÜ  actual  Mem- 
bers had  met  at  Glasgow,  but  also,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition,  many  party  witnesses,  voters,  assessors, 
compIainerR,  ßtc-,  so  that  an  eye-witness  relates, 
that  "on  account  of  the  great  crowd,  the  Deputies 
could  not  get  to  their  seats,  and  impudent  clowns 
made  so  much  noise  and  uproar  m  the  hoase  of  God, 
that  if  it  had  taken  place  in  my  house,  I  should  most 
certainly  have  turned  them  out.  Even  the  galleries 
were  filled  chiefly  with  women  of  various  classes." 
Scarcely  had  the  Marquis  of  Uamilton,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  caused  his  full  powers  to  be 
reiul,  when  the  right  of  vothig  in  spiritual  affairs  was 
refused  to  him  and  the  Koyal  Counsellors ;  aud  no  re- 
ganl  was  paid  Ut  the  remark,  that  if  this  right  was 
given  to  every  elder  of  the  Church,  men  high  in  office 
and  entitled  to  it  could  otill  less  be  exeludcd  on  ac- 
count of  new  and  unfounded  i.>jnniunä. 
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A  second  dispute  arose  on  the  examination  of  the 
Elections,  which  llamilton,  on  account  of  the  abuses 
that  had  taken  place,  as  much  wished  for  as  his  op- 
ponents endeavoured  to  avoid  it.     Alexander  Hen- 
derson having  been  unanimously  chosen  President, 
Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  produced  a  protest  from  the 
Bishops  (")  of  the  following  tenor  : — The  General 
Assembly  is  illegal  and  without  authority:  for,    1. 
The  Elections  took  place  before  any  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  King,  without  the  prescribed  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Bishops,  and  with  the  violation  of  many 
formalities.    2,  Many  of  the  persons  present  bad,  by 
resisting  the  royal  concessions,  committed  a  new  and 
great  fault,  for  which  no  pardon  had  yet  been  given. 
3.  The  lay  Elders  not  only  decided  the  Elections  by 
their  numbers  and  influence,  but  even  intruded  them- 
selves, contran*  to  all  right,  into  the  General  Assem- 
bly, where  at  the  most  they  may  have  permission  to 
eabmit  petitions,  but  by  no  means  to  vote.     4.  The 
Meml)er8   of  the   General  Assembly,  who.   though 
they  ba<l  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Bishops,  yet  for  the 
most  part  condemned  Episcopacy,  could  not  be  at 
the  same  lime  accusers  and  judges.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  onlained  by  God  are 
imdoubtedly  entitled  to  precedence,   direction,   and 
decision  of  the   affairs   of  the   Church.       If  then, 
so  the  Protest  concluded,  the  Holy  Fathers  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  decided  that  it  was  a  crime,  a 
sacrilege,  to  degrade  the  high  dignity  of  the  Bishops 
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to  the  lower  rank  of  the  priests,  it  ivuuld  be  quite 
absurd  to  subject  the  former  to  the  judgmeut  of  the 
latter,  or  rather  to  a  tribunal  which,  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  consists  half  of  Clurgy  and 
half  of  Laity.  For  the  rest^  the  Bishops  take  God  to 
witness  they  do  not  make  this  objection  because 
they  are  conscious  of  a  crime.  On  the  contrary, 
they  offer  to  give  an  account  of  their  actions  before 
their  natural  Judges,  or  even  before  his  Excellency  the 
Commissioner.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
they  could  not  be  silent  without  sacrificing  the  inte- 
rests of  Religion,  the  rights  of  the  Clergy,  and  the 
honour  of  the  King.  As  a  proof  bow  far  they  are 
from  wishing  evil  to  anybody,  they  declare  (whatever 
ill  treatment  may  await  them)  that  they  are  ready, 
after  their  innocence  is  proved,  to  resign  their  places 
into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  if  possible  to  saciifiee 
their  lives  to  allay  this  storm. 

This  declaration,  which  could  not  be  refuted  if 
Episcopacy  was  recognised,  could  not  embarrass  men 
who  unconditionally  rejected  it  beforehand,  and  con- 
sidered the  system  of  Presbyterianism  as  alone  true 
and  Christian.  When  Hamilton  saw  that  the  Assem- 
bly aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  as  it  hitherto  existed,  and  would  allow 
the  King  no  more  right  than  a  single  member,  he 
dissolved  it  on  the  28th  of  November,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  not  proper  that  Laymen  had 
often  more  votes  in  the  Election  of  Deputies  than  the 
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Clergy,  or  entirely  separated  themselves  from  them  ; 
and  that  the  former,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church  and  to  reason,  voted  on  the  most  abstruse 
theological  questions.  (")  Young  uneducated  nohle- 
men,  or  minors  whom  the  law  declared  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  decided  in  a  manner  never 
before  heard  of,  on  matters  of  State,  the  Church,  and 
Church  discipline.  Nay,  there  were  among  those 
elected  even  persons  outlawed  and  deposed,  as  well  as 
persons  who  denied  all  Monarchy  as  unlawful.  In 
the  earlier  Covenants,  a  supremacy  of  the  Laymen 
and  annihilation  of  the  Episcopeicy  had  never  been 
thought  of ;  these  fundamental  enors  must  be  aban- 
doned, new  and  suitable  elections  must  be  made,  and 
then  the  existing  evils  with  greater  safety  and  mode- 
ration might  be  remedied. 

Henderson,  as  President  of  the  Assembly,  replied, 
that  as  the  Marquis  served  his  Master  with  affection 
and  loyalty,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  their  duty  to 
take  care  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church. 
He  put  the  following  questions  to  the  vote,  whether 
the  Assembly  should  proceed  in  its  business  notwith- 
standing the  royal  prohibition,  and  whether  it  should 
judge  the  13ishops  ;  and  in  the  first  heat,  both  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  though,  as  an  eye-witness 
reports,  many  of  them  would  probably  have  slipt 
away  if  the  decision  had  been  left  till  the  next  morn- 
ing- CT  Hamilton  was,  however,  the  less  able  to 
prevent  it,  as  it  was  approved  of  privately  by  some  of 
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the  Privy  Council,  ami  publicly  by  the  powerful  Earl 
of  Argyle.  by  which  the  courage  of  the  Ässeinf)ly  was 
very  much  increased.  Thoy  endeavunred  to  justify 
this  conduct  by  prccetling  examples,  and  if  some  saw 
in  it  only  proofs  of  foi-mcr  despotism  they  said  that 
cicil  and  religious  lil>erly  could  not  be  preserved  in 
any  other  manner.  (")  For  this  purpose  all  the 
Bishops  were  depo.scd  and  proscribed,  all  Synods  held 
nnder  their  directiou  rejected,  the  Book  of  the  Canoua 
and  the  Articles  of  Perth  condemned,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  abüli«hed,  the  participation  of  the 
Lay  Elders  in  the  allairs  of  the  Church  confirmed 
as  a  matter  of  di\'ine  right,  and  that  of  the  Clergy  in 
public  alfairs  and  in  Parliament  destroyed.  The  King 
and  his  agents,  it  was  added,  hare  no  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  still  less  a  right  of  deciding, 
but  only  the  right  of  external  superintendance.  (") 
No  one  can  dissolve  the  General  Assembly  without 
its  assent,  and  least  of  all  before  its  business  is  con- 
cluded and  gi'ievances  redressed.  Everybotly  shall  be 
bound  to  sign  the  Covenant,  including  all  these  new 
decisions ;  and  no  person,  under  very  heavy  penalties 
is  to  print  any  thing  against  it.  ('")  In  July  1639 
a  new  Synod  shall  be  called,  and  the  King  requested 
to  ratify  its  decifi^ions. 

In  the  address  drawn  up  for  this  puqwse  the 
Assembly  boasts  of  its  moderation  and  impaiiiality, 
and  then  procceils :  We  kuow  that  the  best  actions  are 
often  miwuleri»rcled,  but  wc  may  comfort  ourselves 
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rtiftt  Troth  IS  the  daughter  of  Time  and  closely  follows 
CaUimny,  which  sometimes  get«  the  start  of  it,  wherfr 
fore  the  latter  is  never  admitted  into  generous  and 
elevated  minds.  If  his  Majesty  maturely  weighs  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  General  Assembly,  we  will 
consent  to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  men,  not 
worthy  to  breathe  the  air  of  our  country,  if  it  does 
not  appear  that  wc  have  done  everything  according^ 
to  God's  will,  and  with  the  most  humble  and  loyal  ^^ 
respect  for  his  Majesty,  whose  honour,  nest  to  God, 
is  what  we  hold  most  dear.  We  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  domestic  improvements,  expressed  no 
blame  of  other  Churches,  and  failed  rather  by  too 
much  mihlness  than  by  too  much  rigour  in  our  deci- 
sions. This  memorial  of  the  12th  uf  January.  1639, 
was  followed,  on  the  4th  of  February,  by  a  circum- 
stantial justification,  addressed  to  all  good  Christians 
in  England.  To  this  the  King  returned,  on  the  27th 
Febmarj',  an  answer  under  the  title  of  Declaration 
of  his  Majesty  to  inform  all  his  faithful  Subjects  in 
England  of  the  seditious  attempts  of  some  Scots,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  religion,  aim  at  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  royal  authority.  ('") 

While  some  were  of  opinion  that  the  King  ought 
to  yield  implicitly  in  all  religious  matters,  and  not 
begin  a  contest  with  opinions  antl  views  which  had 
already  taken  such  deep  root ;  others,  among  whom 
were  Laud  and  Strafford,  affirmed  that  the  Church 
and  State  were  equally  attacked  by  the  Scots,  and  in 
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general  that  a  career  of  setUtion  had  been  entered 
upon  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stop,  and  the 
final  object  of  which  was  not  to  l>e  seen.  Besides, 
they  would  soon  carry  their  demands  beyond  the 
limits  of  Scotland,  and  would  force  their  mock  wis> 
dom  upon  the  Knglish,  if  the  King  did  not  interfere 
with  all  his  power  to  restore  order  and  obedience, 
as  honour,  justice,  and  duty  undoubtedly  commanded. 
While  Charles,  in  conformity  with  these  views,  pr^ 
pared  for  war,  the  Covenanters,  by  stratagem  or 
violence,  obtained  possession  of  ammunition  and 
royal  castles,  levied  contributions,  summoned  all 
good  Christians  to  arms,  and  entered  into  a  closer 
league  with  France  and  Holland. 

Already,  in  the  year  1635,  when  Charles  was  in- 
clined to  Spain,  Kichelieu  wished  to  cause  him  trou- 
bles at  home,  but  none  broke  out  at  that  time.  In 
the  sequel  the  Cardinal  offered  to  the  King  and 
Queen  his  friendship  and  assistance  against  the  mal- 
contents, if  they  would  not  impede  the  enterprises  of 
France  against  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  Queen, 
however,  replied  that  Kichelieu  was  not  among  the 
number  of  her  friends,  and  that  she  required  nothing 
of  him  ;  and  the  King  said,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
an  attempt  upon  Belgium,  and  that  he  required  no 
aid  to  punish  disobedient  subjects,  as  his  authority 
and  the  English  laws  were  sufiicient  for  that  purpose. 
When  Kichelieu  heard  this,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  will 
soon  be  found  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  despised." 
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He  sent  the  Abb6  Chambers  into  Scotland  to  o] 
ncgociations  with  the  Puritüns.  Many  of  tlie  cliic&i 
who  were  aclnated  by  political  views,  willingly 
accepted  French  money  to  attain  their  object ;  though 
this  was  kept  Rt-cret  from  the  zealuii£  Covenanters, 
as  they  had  even  refused  connections  with  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  for  fear  of  drawinj»:  down  upon  them- 
selves the  wrath  of  Cio:l. 

In  the  Scotch  army,  commanded  by  Leslie,  (") 
there  was  much  praying,  singing»  and  preadiing; 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  military  exercises,  and 
many  were  doubtful  whether  such  resistance  to  the 
King  could  be  justilied,  till  a  declaration  from  him 
demanded  entire  submission  on  jmin  of  treason,  on 
which  it  was  attempted  again  to  establish  the  righti 
of  resistance.  Meantime,  however,  as  the  Covenant- 
ers had  many  friends  in  England  and  at  the  King's 
court,  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  quite 
unnatural  and  even  impious ;  and  as  the  military 
resources  of  Charles  were  very  inadequate,  ('")  peace 
was  concluded,  after  short  negociations,  on  the  18lb 
of  Jime,  at  Berwick,  to  the  following  effect  (**): — 
The  armies  on  both  sides  shall  be  disbanded,  the 
fortresses  and  military  stores  given  up  to  the  King, 
the  prisoners  exclianged.  property  and  ships  placed 
under  sequestration  be  restored,  and  all  differences 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  State  be 
decided  by  the  Synod  and  Parliament, to  be  summoned 
in  August.     The  Scotch,  on  their  side,  nowdeclar«! 
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thai  they  had  desired  only  to  defend  their  religion 
»rnJ  lihcrties,  hut  thoy  had  never  intended  to  make 
war  upon  England,  or  to  entrench  npon  the  authority 
of  the  King;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  King  afHrmed 
that  he  had  never  di'signed  to  make  innovations  in 
Church  and  State,  but  only  to  defend  his  rights. 

WHiilc  many  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  re-establish* 
ment  oFppiice,  the  Knghsh  zealots  were  offended  that 
the  King  had  meanly  sacrificed  so  much ;  and  the 
Scotch  that  he  had  not  accepted  the  Covenant  and 
condemned  the  Episcopal  system.  In  fact,  the  peace 
only  terminatetlthe  contest  for  a  moment,  hut  decided 
nothing  on  tlio  gnat  points  in  dispute;  cunsequently 
it  was  to  be  foreseen  th;tt  the  combat  would  begin 
anew  in  the  Synod  and  the  Parliament  witli  the  more 
virulence,  as  Ihe  Scotch  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
their  wishes,  and  the  King  that  his  directions,  would 
be  acceded  to  and  obtain  the  force  of  laws.  Kay, 
even  before  the  opening  of  those  assemblies,  a  dispute 
arusi*  aliout  the  meaning  and  contents  of  the  peace; 
because  the  Scots,  referring  to  verbal  declarations  of 
the  King  und  his  counsellorä.  made  known  through 
the  press  many  points  which  they  alleged  had  been 
secretly  adopted,  whereas  the  latter  denied  them,  and 
caused  liie  papers  containing  these  assertions  to  be 
publicly   burnt  by  the  hangman. 

The  King's  instructions  for  his  new  Commissioner, 
the  Karl  of  Traquuir,  are  on  the  whole  verj'  temperate, 
and  everywhere  manif.'st  the  vnsh  for  entire  rccon- 
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ciliation.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  further  cor- 
respondence of  Charles  with  the  Earl  and  the  Bishops 
shews  that  he  really  was  not  disposed  to  go  heyond 
his  former  concessions,  or  at  least  considered  the 
protest  of  the  latter  against  their  ahoUtion  as  a  means 
and  a  handle  to  call  in  question,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  what  had  been  dccidctl.  and  to  restore 
the  former  institutions.     All  the  efforts  of  Traquair 
to  obtain  from  the  Clergy,  who  assembled  in  August, 
an  alteration  of  their  former  resolutions,  failed.     He 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  some  passages  were 
drawn  up  more  temperately  in  res|>ecllo  the  Bishops, 
and  more  precisely  with  respect  to  the  King.     WTien 
he  at  length  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  that 
his  Majesty,  without  regard  to  his  own  inclinations, 
and  many  other  more  important  reasons,  consented, 
from  extraordinary  goodness,   that   he,    the    Com- 
missioner, to  put  an  end  to  all  dissentions  and  for 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  should  confirm 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow, 
the  greatest  joy  was  manifested,  (")  and  the  Synod 
declared  before  God  and  man,  in   its  own  name  and 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom,  that  they  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  to  undertake  anything  against  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  acknow- 
ledged that   all  their   happiness    dc'iiended  on    the 
well-being  of  the  King,  whn  was  God's  Vicegerent 
for  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  maintenance  Of 
justice.    That  if  he  defended  the  charter,  liberty,  and 
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the  laws,  they  would  support  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  and  on  all  occasions  give  proofs  of  their 
loyalty  and  obedience. 

The  Court  party,  and  still  more  the  Episcopal 
party,  were  verj-  much  dissatisHcd  with  this  result ; 
the  former  affirmed  that  the  Earl  had  arbitrarily  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions,  the  latter  at  once  stigmatised 
him  as  a  traitor ;  while  he  himself  maintained  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  this  was  the  only  way 
to  prevent  a  new  and  open  contest. 

However,  only  one-hulf  of  the  dispute  was  hereby 
settled,  for  the  Parliament  now  to  be  opened 
was  resolved  to  act  for  civil  liberty  as  the  General 
Aßsembly  had  for  religious  liberty.  It  drew  up  in 
succession  the  following  Laws : — The  Lords  of  the 
Articles  shall  no  longer  be  elected  in  the  manner 
hitherto  practised,  but  by  each  Estate  for  itself;  the 
King  grants  no  Scotch  titles  of  honour  to  any 
foreigner  not  settled  in  Scotland,  nor  gives  to  any 
foreigner  the  chief  command  in  towns  and  fortresses, 
without  the  consent  of  ParUament  This  consent  is 
neccssar)'  for  every  change  in  the  coin.  The  Lord 
High  Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
are  not  entitled  by  custom  to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  right  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  validity 
of  Royal  Ordinances  shall  be  more  precisely  defined. 
When  the  King  was  informed  of  these  and  similar 
proposals,  he  was  very  angry,  and  wrote  to  Earl  Tra» 
quair :  it  seemed  that  salutary  improvemeata  were  not 
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aimed  at  so  much  as  the  entire  destruction  of  tiie 
royal  authority ;  he  should  therefore  prorogue  the 
Parliament  till  June  1640.  When  this  was  done,  on 
the  14th  of  November  1639,  the  Parliament  indeed 
obeyed,  but  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend  to  the 
business  in  the  mean  time,  and  declared  that  a  proro- 
gation of  the  Parliament  before  the  business  in  hand 
was  completed,  not  only  was  contrary  to  the  assui^ 
ance  given  in  the  peace  of  Berwick,  but  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  consent  of  the  States  themselves 
was  necessary  in  this  case.  (^)  It  was  equally  a 
subject  of  complaint  that  numerous  Engligh  garrisons 
lay  in  Scotch  towns,  and  that  the  Scotch  who  traded 
in  England  and  Ireland,  or  sought  for  offices,  were 
required  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

In  order  to  represent  these  and  other  points  to  the 
King  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  the  Earls  of  Lou- 
doun and  Dunfermline,  with  some  other  Scotch,  re- 
paired to  London,  where  Lord  I'raquair  had  preceded 
them,  and  learnt  by  experience  that,  in  times  when 
passion  prevails,  equitable  and  concihatory  proposals 
offend  both  parties  ;  for,  as  the  King  was  dissatisfied 
with  him  and  Hamilton,  the  Puritan  mob  had  in- 
sulted both,  plundered  many  non-Covenanters,  and 
broken  Traquair's  white  staff,  the  badge  of  his  office, 
in  a  riot.  From  the  Courts  of  Justice  no  satisfaction 
could  be  obtained,  except  that  a  new  staff,  wjbich 
cost  sixpence,  was  bought  for  him.  When  the  Scotch 
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Deputies  came  to  Lüntlon»  the  KiBg  did  not  speak  to 
them,  and  in  the  sequel  he  even  had  them  arrested: 
He  believed  that  he  had  quite  siitiicient  reasons  for 
this  conduct,  and  for  renewing  the  war,  and  stated  them 
in  a  royal  Declaration  to  the  following  effect ;  The 
Scotch  have  circulated  lying  conditioiiH  of  peace,  and 
have  not  performed  the  genuine  stipulations  of  the 
peace  of  Berwick ;  but  have  levied  taxes,  kept  troops 
imder  arms,  not  duly  delivered  up  fortresses,  fre- 
quented unlawful  assemblies,  compelled  the  oath  to 
the  Covenant,  insulted  j)uhlic  ofRcers,  attempted  inno- 
vations of  all  kinds,  disregarded  royal  orders,  kc.  &c. 
By  far  the  greatest  stress  was  laid  by  Charles  upon 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  France,  with  seven 
Bignatures.  which  is  as  follows: — "Votre  Majesty 
6tant  I'asyle  ct  sanctuaire  des  Princes  et  etats  atttiges 
nous  avons  trouve  n^essaire  d'  envoyer  cc  gentil- 
homme,  le  Sieur  de  ColviUe  pour  representer  a  votn; 
Majeste  la  candeur  et  naivct^  tant  de  nos  actions  et 
proc^ures.  que  de  nos  intentions,  lesquelles  nous  de- 
sirons  6tre  gravfies  et  Rentes  ä  tout  I'univers,  avec  un 
ray  thi  soleil.  aussi  bien  qua  votre  Majesty.  Nous 
vouK  suppliotiR  donqucs  tres  humblement  dc  lui  ajou- 
ter  foi  et  creance  et  a  tout  ce  qu'il  dira  de  notrc  part 
touchant  nous  et  nos  affaires,  6tant  tr^s  assure  qu'une 
assistance  ^gale  k  votre  cl^mence  accoutumde  ci-de- 
vant et  si  souvent  monstr^e  k  cette  nation  laqu^lle  ne 
cedera  la  gloirc  ä  autre  quelconque  d'etre  etemclle- 
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nient.  Sire  dcvotre  Majesty  I cs  trcs  humbles  ettrds 
obeissaots  et  trcs  affectiones  Servituurs."  ('') 

These  insults  and  dangers,  cootinucbi  the  Uoysl 
Declaration,  have  compelled  or,  for  our  own  honour 
and  for  the  safety  of  our  faithful  subjects,  to  adopt 
measures  before  this  cancer  shall  spread  and  infest 
our  kingdom  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  protest  before  God  and  man,  that  we  will 
never  infringe  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Scot- 
land, but  will  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  govern  like  a  pious  and  just  Prince.  If 
the  (.'oven anters,  therefore,  will  acbnowlctlge  their 
excesses  and  crimes,  and  in  a  humble  and  submissive 
manner,  like  repentant  delinqupnls,  beg  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  promise  obedience  for  the  future,  we 
will  thinlt  more  of  their  repentance  than  of  their  re- 
l^Uion,  and  show  that  we  are  more  desirous  for  their 
reformation  than  for  their  destruction.  In  the  con- 
trary case,  we  hope  that  God,  whose  representative 
we  are,  and  who  is  a  God  of  Truth,  and  who  severely 
chastises  all  falsehocHl  and  treachery,  will  no  longer 
suffer  his  honour  to  be  dcsjiised  in  our  person,  and 
insulted  by  gross  hypocrisy,  under  the  false  pretext 
of  religion,  lie  will  nither  arise  and  scatter  his  aud 
our  enemies.  With  respect  to  the  noble  English 
people,  whose  glory  it  has  been,  to  be  governed  by 
King»  for  so  mmiy  centuries^  we  doubt  not  tjmt  all 
will  like  true  aul>ject»  perserere  ia  their  attachment  to 
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us  and  the  Monarchical  Constitution,  and  not  sufTer 
th&maelves  to  be  deluded  and  seduced  ino  anarchy  ; 
but,  after  the  example  of  our  privy  counsellors  and 
servants,  willingly  support  us  in  a  just  cause,  in  which 
our  honor  and  safety,  as  well  as  their  own,  are  so 
deeply  concemetl. 

As  soon  as  the  Scotch  were  informed  of  these  accu- 
sations of  the  King,  and  of  his  preparations  for  war. 
they  complained  most  bitterly  that  senseless  zealots 
had  induced  him  to  designate  a  whole  nation  a« 
rebels,  traitors,  and  hypocrite's.  They  threw  back 
upon  their  opponents  the  accusation  of  not  having 
punctually  fultilled  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  of 
Berwick,  and  justified  their  measures  by  the  duty  of 
defending  their  religion,  country,  and  laws,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  episcopal  Court  party.  If  some 
individuals  of  the  populace  had  been  guilty  of  ex- 
cesses, or  if  persons  of  diiitinction,  through  excessive 
apprehension,  had  gone  too  far.  an  inquiry  iniglit  l>e 
made,  and,  if  necessary,  punishment  inflicted, — 
But  lluK  must  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  make  war 
upon  a  whole  people,  or  to  require  it,  in  slavish  sul>i 
mission,  to  sacriiice  all  that  it  had  ubtainedj  or  trust 
tot  the  future  to  arbitrary  will  alone.  The  Kingn 
repeated  promise  that  he  would  mainlaiu  the  (Jhuich 
and  govern  according  to  the  laws,  was  an  empty 
form,  because  his  actions  did  not  agree  with  it; 
and  by  the  Church,  he  understood  the  obtruded 
fijMtfcopiil  Church«  ur  turned  at  it«  ref€stabliähmeul.( 
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and  rejected  all  further  imperatively  necessary  im- 
provements of  the  legislation,  as  was  evident  by  the 
late  arbitrary  prorogation  of  the  Parliament. 

With  respect  to  the  above  letter  in  particular,  many 
of  the  Scotch  affirmed,  in  general,  when  every  thing 
vnUmblc  is  at  stake,  it  is  natural,  nay  lawful,  to  look 
for  ostjistance ;  but  a  mistake  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  such  assistance  could  be  afforded  only  by  arms, 
and  not  as  well  by  intercession  and  mediation.  Be- 
sides, that  letter  had  never  been  officially  drawn  up, 
approved,  or  dispatched.  The  Earl  of  Londoun,  on 
ythom  the  King  was  now  obliged  to  lay  the  chief 
blame,  confessed  that  he  had  drawn  up  the  letter  and 
Mint  it  to  his  iriends  for  their  signature  ;  but  that  it 
hud  been  approved  by  a  few  only,  rejected  by  others, 
and  never. sent  to  its  destination.  That  if  any 
hlunic  attached  to  him  on  this  account,  yet  as  he  had 
tlrnwn  it  up  before  the  Peace  of  Berwick,  (which 
itthom  denied)  he  was  already  exempt  irom  accnsa- 
ixxnx  and '  punishment  by  the  subsequent  amnesty. 
Tb«  King  himself  said  he  had  intercepted  the  letter, 
(*)  and  Louis  XI.  declared,  in  May,  1640,  to  the 
K)\gUsli  Ambassador,  Leicester,  that  he  had  received 
^^  krtter  from  the  Scotch,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
«^ih  them,  and  would  never  assist  rebels  against  th^r 
Kii^t^  (**)  This  declaration  is  hardly  quite  consist- 
ntt  with  the  truth,  at  least,  it  is  probable  that  another 
CAki^Y  \^  tlio  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Riche- 
1^  ("*)    The  latter,  however,  did  not  manifest  any 
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activity  on  that  account,  and  it  was  not  proved 
that  any  person  in  Scotland,  liesides  Loudoun  and  his 
six  a8sociates,  had  taken  any  pains  to  effect  a  closer 
connection  with  France.  Loudoun  himself  was  ar- 
rested on  the  11th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Btricter  investigation,  and  the  Court  party,  at  tlie 
head  of  which  were  Laud  and  Strafford,  considered 
the  rebellion  of  the  Scotch  to  be  so  evident  and  so 
fully  proved,  that  they  did  not  entertain  a  moment's 
doubt  that  all  England  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
would  most  eagerly  and  zealously  support  the  King, 
if  he  summoned  a  Parliament.  But  these  men, 
6wayed  by  violent  opinions,  knew  neither  men  nor 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  notion  of  calling  a  Par- 
liament did  not  arise  by  any  means  from  a  sense  or 
conviction  of  political  duty  as  Statesmen,  but  want  of 
money,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  arbitrary 
measures,  was  such  that  it  was  not  posssiblu  even  to 
pay  the  civil  officers  and  servants  their  ordinary  sa- 
lary, still  less  to  defray  the  expenses  of  great  military 
armaments.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  at  this  moment, 
when  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  pcify  and 
gain  the  people's  minds,  the  unvoted  taxes,  for  in- 
stance the  detested  ship-money,  were  levied  with 
the  greatest  rigour ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  tribunals 
proceeded  without  any  indulgence,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  Court  had  full  confidence  in  its  cause  and  its 
rights,  and  did  not  think  of  summoning  a  Parlia- 
ment from  necessity. 
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When  the  King  did  at  leagth  call  a  Parliament  to 
meet  on  the  l*2th  April,  1640,  the  feelings  and  hopes      ^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  partly  quashed  or  fiuppretjäed;^^ 
revived  with  double  force.     Though  the  Established^ 
(^urch,  for  instance,  had  many  adherents  in  Eng- 
land, the  majority  thought  it  inconvenient  and  absurd 
to  attempt  to  force  the  Episcopal  system  upon  another 
people  with  great  expense  and  exertions.     But  above 
alii  it  was  feared  that  the  complete  victory  of  the 
King  in  Scotland  would  for  ever  destroy  the  publi 
rights  of  England  which  had  been  laid  aside  for  te 
years. 

After  Charles  had  opened  the  English  Parliament 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1640,  with  a  short  speech,  th 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Lord  Finch,  made  a  long  dis- 
course, in  which,  with  much  that  was  good,  there  was 
also  a  great  deal  that  was  singular  and  absurd.  He 
compared  the  King  with  Phcrbus,  and  his  subjects 
with  Pheeton,  and  said  that  the  Parliament  should 
beware  of  attempting  to  guide  the  chariot  itself 
Then  followed  bitter  complaints  of  the  disobedience, 
treachery,  and  rebellion  of  the  Scotch,  all  which  the 
King  could  not,  and  would  not,  by  any  means  Iiear. 
Resolutions,  he  continued,  which  aim  at  improve- 
ments, give  room  for  much  discussion,  in  order  to 
bring  the  truth  to  tight  and  produce  conviction ;  but 
if  the  question  relates  to  necessary  and  evident  mea- 
BUTPs,  deliberation  and  delay  are  out  of  place.      This 
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is  exactly  the  state  of  ufTnirä  Ht  present ;    whcreibra 
tb6  Parliament  may  lay  aside  all  long  diücus&ion» 
and   grant  money ;  after  which,  the   King  pledges 
his  word  that  all  other  matters  shall  be    brought 
forward  and  discussed.    The  Lower  House  chose  Mr. 
Granville  for  its  speaker^on  whose  introduction  Finch, 
for  the  second   time,  highly  extolled  the  King,  and 
then  added,  "  curbed  for  ever  be  he  who  would  mako 
the  smallest  innovation  in  this  happy  government!" 
This  exclamation   was   greatly   applauded,   beeaiuio 
every  one  interpreted  it  his  own  way. 

Though   the    King  had   represented    the  speedy 
granting  of  taxes  for  carrying  on  the  war  as  a  duty, 
and  had  besides  produced  Loudoun's  letter  as  a  proof 
of  the  greatest  guilt,  the  first  days  of  the  session  weru 
passed  in  forming  committees,  receiving  petitions,  &c. 
and  even  after  these  preliminary  afTairs  had  beuii 
finished,  the  House   of  Commons  still   deferred  the 
Scotch  affairs,  and  aitinneit  that  grievances  ought  to 
take  the  precedence  of  grants  of  money,  and  domestic 
dangers  and  wants  of  foreign  ones.     Benjamin  Hud- 
yard,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  fonner 
Parliaments,    recommended   nuitual    motleration  on 
this  occasion,  and  said,  **  Princes  are  jealous  of  their 
power,  and  nations  of  their  liberties;    but  affairs  d« 
not  go  on  well  unless  both  are  kept  within  their  due 
bounds."     Pym  spoke  on  the  following  day,  the  1 7th 
April,  to  the  same  effect,  and  proceeded  on  the  pria- 
ciple  that  the  Hing  could  do  no  wrong,  but  this  by 
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no  mesBS  hindered  the  calling  of  responsible  oflicers 
to  account,  and  circumstantially  stating  the  griev- 
ances by  which  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  of  t«U- 
gion,  and  of  the  subject,  had  been  violated.  Pym 
accordingly  complained  that  Parliament  were  dis- 
solved before  they  were  able  to  state  their  grievances, 
though  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was  allowed 
to  speak  before  he  was  executed.  Several  memhere 
of  Parliament  were  arrested,  contrary  to  the  uiw 
doubted  liberty  of  speech,  and  had  been  interrogated 
and  punished  by  incompetent  judges.  Homan  Ca- 
tholics had  been  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws,  favoured,  and  placed  in  offices  ;  the  printing  of 
dangerous  religious  books  had  been  permitted ;  Pr<v 
testants  persecuted  for  matters  of  no  importance ;  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extended  ;  exorbitant  rights 
given  to  the  arrogant  Bishops,  and  the  usages  of  the 
Church  arbitrarily  altered  ;  monopolies  had  been 
granted  ;  the  forests  extended ;  merited  punishment 
bought  off;  Courts  of  Commission  introduced ;  sol- 
diers quartered  on  the  citizens ;  taxes  of  many  kinds 
levied  without  being  voted ;  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  advocated ;  and  Mainwaring,  its  defender, 
promoted,  without  regard  to  the  objections  of  Par- 
liament. The  chief  grievance,  concluded  Pym. 
is  doubtless  the  not  assembling  of  the  Parliament» 
which,  by  the  ancient  unrepealed  laws,  ought  to  meet 
every  year.  This  is  the  more  injurious,  because  the 
best  and  most  salutary  means  of  strengthening  all 
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the  bonds  of  affeclion  and  confidence  between  the 
King  and  people  is  lost,  so  thai  the  people  cannot 
produce  their  petitions,  nor  the  King  provide  for  his 
wants  in  a  legal  manner. 

Almost  all  the  grievances  here  enumerated  were 
so  founde<l  in  truth,  and  the  facts  complained  of  so 
contrary  to  the  laws,  that  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in 
the  next  following  days,  appointed  several  committees. 
in  order,  after  a  more  careful  investigation,  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  grievances  to  be  laid  before  the 
Lords  and  the  King.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  King  summoned  the  two  Houses  to  Whitehall, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  caused  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  to  acquaint  them  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  more  prompt  in  granting  supplies,  as 
in  the  sequel  they  would  either  be  of  no  avail  or 
must  be  much  larger.  In  the  same  manner,  he 
said,  Ireland,  confiding  in  his  word,  had  on  the 
second  day  after  the  convocation  of  the  Parliament, 
granted  him  six  subsidies.  The  King  had  never 
intended  to  make  ship-money,  which  had  been  parti- 
cularly mentioned,  a  regular  annual  revenue,  but  had 
levied  and  expended  it  only  as  a  temporary  measure 
for  the  general  good.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
the  Lord  Keeper  said,  "  His  Majesty  commands  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  can  propose  nothing  for  Uie  secu- 
rity  of  your  property  and  liberties  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  grant.  He  has  shown  you  motives,  means, 
and  ways,  to  make  this  a  most  h;)ppy  and  blessed 
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ParUaraent,  if  you  demonstrate  to  him  on  your  side 
good  will  and  confidence  ;■ — this  will  oblige  him,  and 
secure  you  more  than  anything  which  suspicion  and 
jealousy  can  devise." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  Royal  Message,  which 
took  place  on  the  foUomng  day,  very  numerous  at- 
tacks (indications  of  the  future)  were  made  ujwn  the 
Bishops.  Formirrly,  it  was  observed,  the  Prelates 
were  often  useful  mediators  between  the  King  and 
the  iHfoplt;';  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  pretend  tobe 
more  active  than  their  predecessors,  and  wiser  than 
the  laws.  Thus  they  have  discovered  a  new  and 
better  form  of  Constitution,  by  which  the  King  is  to 
be  absolute ;  and  they  require  much  gratitude  for  this 
invention,  though  they  thereby  bring  him  into  a 
thousand  difficulties,  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  the 
people  from  him. 

The  result  of  the  debates  was  the  more  favorable 
to  treating  of  the  grievances  before  the  grant  of  snjv 
plies,  because  many  members  were  secretly  quite 
averse  from  a  civil  war  with  the  Scotch,  and  were 
least  of  all  disposed  to  have  them  put  down  by 
£ngHsb  money  and  an  English  force,  before  the 
public  law  of  England  was  more  firmly  consolidated 
and  recognised. 

The  King,  much  incensed  at  all  these  proceedinge, 
unexpectedly  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  called  upon  it  to  hasten  the  supplies, 
and  conjtiretl  the  Lords,  accusing  the  Lower  House, 
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not  to  join  it.  but  to  leave  it  to  its  own  course  and 
fate.  For,  if  the  supplies  did  not  come  in.  in  due 
time,  lie  could  not  tell  what  mischief  would  ensue. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  Lords,  in  a  conference 
with  De]mties  of  the  Commons,  recommended  the 
hafitening  of  the  supplies,  and  äutd.  they  by  no  means 
desired  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  Commons, 
or  prescribe  to  them  any  line  of  conduct ;  but  as 
members  of  a  body— from  love  to  their  country,  and 
to  perform  their  duty  to  the  King — they  however 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  his  wishes  and  proposals 
into  consideration  in  preference  to  any  other  subject 
The  Commons,  displeased  at  the  King's  very  unusual 
proceeding,  and  at  the  complaint  made  at  the  same 
time,  sent  word  to  the  Lords,  through  Pyon,  that 
interference  of  this  kind  was  undoubtedly  a  violation 
of  all  custom  and  right ;  they  requested,  therefore, 
that  they  woidd  in  future  take  no  notice  of  any  matter 
pending  before  the  House  of  Commons  till  it  was 
commanicated  to  them,  and  the  Commons  would 
observe  the  same  nde  with  respect  to  the  Upper 
House.  The  King  saw  that  his  impetuosity  had 
betrayed  him  into  an  injurious  precipitation,  and  the 
House  of  Lortls  contented  itself  with  declaring  that 
it  was  no  breacb  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  hear 
a  speech  made  by  the  King,  and  to  communicate  it. 

Among  several  royal  projrasitions  now  again  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commons,  the  last  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  would  grant  him  twelve  subsitlies,  pay- 
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Mc  in  three  years,  he  would  give  up  the  Bhi}>raoiiey, 
and  leave  the  Common*»  time  to  bring  forward  their 
grievances  in  this  and  the  following  sesBions.  Twelve 
subsidies  might  amount  to  about  650,000  i>oundß 
sterling,  and  were  perhaps  not  too  great  a  compen* 
sation  for  the  revenue  renounced,  and  cerlainh-  not 
too  large  to  meet  the  impt^nding  expenditure.  The 
King,  however,  had  authorised  Vane,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  case  the  proposal  could  not  be  carried. 
to  reduce  the  demand  to,  it  is  said,  six  subsidies. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  debates.  Hampden  put 
the  question  thus :  Whether  the  House  would  ap- 
prove of  the  King's  proposal  as  it  was  contained  in 
the  message.  But  as  this  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion appeared  captious.  Air.  Hyde,  afterwards  Eari 
of  Clarendon,  proposed  that  they  should  first  answer 
the  question,  whether  money  should  be  granted  to 
the  King,  with  "Yea."  or  "  No,"  and  afterwards  d©- 
hberate  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  doing  it. 
This  more  precise  mode  of  i>roceeding  would  probably 
have  been  approved,  had  not  Vane,  and  Herbert,  the 
Attorney  General,  declared  that  the  King  would 
accept  nothing,  if  they  did  not  grant  him  all.  This 
arrogant  declaration  offended  many,  and  emharraased 
the  debate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  House  broke 
up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  aßemoon,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  come  to  a  final  resolution  on  the  following  morning. 
According  to  some  accounts,  those  ofiicers  consi- 
dered the  King's  demand  us  proper,  and  thought  to 
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obtain  more  by  firm  conduct.  Acconling  to  others. 
Vane  acted  malicioiisly,  or  even  treacherounly.  wholly 
suppressing  the  King's  declaration  that  he  would  be 
contented  with  a  smaller  grant,  and  pur|>osely  striv- 
ing to  cause  an  open  breach.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
affair  was  by  no  means  rendered  desperate,  or  con- 
cluded, by  Vane's  having  made  that  declaration  on  the 
4th  of  May,  either  with  or  without  orders;  on  the 
contrary,  the  King  might  very  easily  have  corrected 
any  mistake  on  the  following  day,  and  have  caused 
the  debates  in  the  House  to  be  continued  in  an 
amicable  manner.  Instead  of  ibis,  Charles  summoned 
both  Houses  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  said,  addressing 
his  discourse,  however,  entirely  to  the  Lords: — 
"  However  disagreeable  the  occasion  is  which  leads 
me  to  enter  this  House,  1  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Lords  have  so  readily  listened  to  me,  and  have  shown 
me  so  much  attachment,  that  it  is  not  their  fault, 
any  more  than  it  is  mine,  if  this  Parliament  does 
not  come  to  a  happy  end.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  grievances,  and  I  allow  that  some  exist ; 
but  certainly  by  no  means  so  many  as  is  affirmed. 
I  am  also  ready  to  redress  them,  and  that  rather  out 
of  Parliament  than  through  it.  In  the  same  manner 
I  will  maintain  the  English  Church,  as  it  has  been 
constituted,  with  or  without  the  Parliament.  To 
delay  is  the  worst  mode  of  refusing  ;  however,  I  do 
not  ascribe  the  blame  to  the  whole  House  of  Cum- 
mons,  for  only  the  malicious  stratagems  of  a  few 
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seditious  men  have  led  to  these  luisunderstaudings. 
With  respect  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  for  which 
so  much  pretended  apprehension  is  felt,  no  King  was 
ever  more  concerned  than  1  am  for  the  security  of 
property,  perRonal  liberty,  and  true  religion."  To 
these  words  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals  added: 
*'  My  LonU,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  Majesty  the  King  dissolves  this  Pa^ 
liament."  (-') 

In  a  detailed  justitication.  issued  immediately 
afterwards,  the  King  reproaches  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  useleHK  delay,  unbecoming  examination 
of  his  mode  of  government,  improper  attempts  to 
place  him  and  his  officers  in  an  odious  light,  culpa- 
ble presumption,  as  instead  of  granting  the  supplies 
at  once  they  wanted  to  negociatc  with  him  and 
extort  concessions ;  lastly,  malice,  cunning,  and  the 
endeavours  of  the  leaders  to  attack  and  shake  the 
State  and  Church  in  their  essential  foundations. 
Some  members  of  Parliament  were  arrested  imme- 
diately after  the  dissolution,  their  papers  examined, 
and  proceetlings  commenced  against  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  a  former  occasion,  which  had 
been  so  severely  blamed. 

This  diHsohitioa  of  the  Parliament  was,  without  aU 
doubt,  the  most  precipitate,  the  most  foolish  and 
unjust  measure  that  the  King  could  possibly  have 
adopted  at  this  moment ;  and  it  is  an  evident  proof  of 
the  narrow  views  and  infatuatiou  wliich  theo  pi«- 
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vailed,  tlmt  in  the  whole  Privy  Council  only  two 
men,  the  Karls  of  Northumberlantl  and  Holland, 
opposed  it.  Vane  participated  in  the  fault ;  but  no 
blame  was  at  that  time  laid  upon  him.  and  he  was 
sufTcred  to  retain  his  office  and  dignities;  while  Mr. 
Windebank,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote,  "  The  dis- 
solution is  a  great  misfortune,  but  was  the  only  course 
to  ho  taken,  and  the  King  can  justify  hiü  conduct  be- 
fore God  and  the  whole  world."  All  well  disposed 
persons  in  the  whole  kingdom  lamented  the  im- 
mense mistake,  and  it  was  welcome  only  to  the  King's 
enemies,  becaiuse  they  were  convinced  that  no  Parlia- 
ment would  proceed,  without  new  and  greater  provo- 
cations, to  the  object  which  they  had  already  projwsed 
to  themselves. 

"  1  heartily  rejoice,"  swd  Haslerig,  "  that  the  King 
dissolved  the  Parliament;"  and  St.  John  said.  Things 
must  become  worse  before  ihey  are  better.  An  as- 
sertion which  often  occurs  in  revolutionary  times,  and 
which  generally  seeks  to  hide  political  nullity  and 
moral  indifference  under  the  appearance  of  prudent 
foresight  and  magnanimous  courage. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  question 
arose  whether  th«  Convocation,  wliich  was  summoned 
at  the  same  time,  was  thereby  put  an  end  to.  or  whe- 
ther it  could  continue  its  proceedings  and  come  to 
independent  resolutions.  Some  lawyers,  who  were 
consulted  on  (he  subject,  answered  the  question  iu 
the  affirmative  on  the  strength  of  precedents,  others 
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denied  it.  alleging  a  later  law  of  the  reign  of  Hen  ^ 
VI IJ.  The  first  opinion  was  approved  by  Laud  and 
the  King.  Many  of  the  resolutions  now  ado])ted 
would  }K>rhaps  have  been  received  with  approbation, 
in  more  tranquil  times.  It  gave  ofifence,  however, 
that  the  immutability  of  the  whole  doctrine  and  I 
constitution  of  the  Cliurch  was  laid  down  as  the 
Supreme  Law,  aud  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  new 
oath.  (**)  Nay,  that  the  Clergy,  going  beyond  their 
sphere,  taught  the  divine  unlimited  right  of  the  King 
in  Church  and  State,  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
powers  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  people  existed,  and  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  was  not  to  be  violated 
either  by  attack  or  defence.  Every  Clergyman  was. 
on  certain  fixed  Sundays,  to  declare  and  defend  from 
the  pulpitthese  doctrines,  which  indirectly  annihilated 
the  right  of  granting  the  supplies. 

The  King  readily  confirmed  theee  resolutions,  and 
thought  himself  strong  in  his  union  with  the  Bishopti, 
while  the  people  became  more  ami  more  violent  and 
attempted  to  storm  the  palace  of  the  very  unpopular 
Archbishop  Laud.  (**)  At  the  same  time,  the  hopes 
of  the  Scotch  increased  of  spreading  their  notions  in 
England ;  for  they  were  accurately  informed  by  their 
friends  and  deputies  of  the  course  of  public  affairs 
there,  and  received  promises,  partly  sincere  and  partly 
delusive,  of  future  support,  if  they  should  unexpect- 
edly meet  with  considerable  resistance. 

When  the  King  prorogued  the  Scotch  Parliament 
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ulmtwt  at  (he  same  time  with  the  EngUsh,  the  former 
paid  no  regard  to  it,  but  met  of  it*;  own  authority,  in 
June»  lt>U),  referring  to  former  examples,  and  proved 
in  jK>litc  language  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  the  public  affairs.  ITiis  led  to  a  refutation 
of  all  the  accusation»  lately  made  by  the  King,  to  the 
adoption  of  almost  all  the  propositions  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  a  contirmation  of  the  ecclesiastical  reso- 
lutions. Instead  of  the  Clergy,  newly -elected  Lay- 
men were  admittod  into  the  Parliament,  arbitrary 
Proclamations  declareil  not  to  have  the  force  of  law, 
the  Privy  Counsellors  made  answerable  and  dciMMid- 
ent  oil  the  Parliament,  taxes  imposed  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  the  royal  authority  contidetl.  ad 
interim,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Estates.  It  was  fur- 
ther decided,  that  nobody  should  he  declared  a  rebel  or 
a  criminal  unless  by  a  resolution  of  the  Parliament,  or 
by  the  sentence  of  his  legitimate  judges.  Thus  the 
King  came  at  the  same  time  to  an  opeu  rupture  with 
Scotland,  and  the  most  serious  differences  with  Eng- 
land, because  he  obstinately  mlhered  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  never  accurately  comprehended  the  state 
of  the  ever-changing,  agitatetl  world.  A  just  sovereign, 
as  C'harles  so  often  calls  himself,  would  have  become 
reconciled  to  both  nations ;  a  prudent  one,  at  least 
gained  the  frieudship  of  one  of  them ;  at  present, 
nobody  was  on  his  side,  except  those  flatterers  who 
declaral  arbitrary  will  to  be  legal,  and  most  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  it  invincible  power. 

VOL.  II.  y 
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This  disposition  to  arbitrary  proceedings  was  ma- 
nifested in   contradiction  to  the  King  s  declaration 
after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  the  levying  of 
soldiers,  and  taxing  all  classes  by  his  own  authority. 
He  not  only  had  recourse  to  the  old  financial  mea- 
sures, which  have  already  been  enumerated  and  cen- 
sured, but  in  proportion  as  the  want  of  money  became 
more  urgent,  proceeded,  with  a  bold  disdain  of  all 
legal  means,  to  more  violent  and  unjust  measures,  as 
the    following  extracts  of  the  reports  of  French 
Ambassadors   and  English  Statesmen,    sufficiently 
prove.     M.  de  Montreuil  writes  on  the  24th  May, 
1640,  (»)  "  Scarcely  had  the  King  dissolved  the  Pai^ 
liament  when  he  found  himself  embarrassed  how  to 
pay  the  army,  and  therefore  sent  on  Friday  for  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  demanded  of  them 
a  loan  of  two  millions,  and  gave  them  time  tUl  Tues- 
day to  consult  on  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  it. 
But  he  sent  for  them  again  on  Sunday,  when  the 
Mayor  answered  him  very  ingenuously  that  he  was 
endeavouring  by  all  means  to  obtain  the  money,  but 
submitted  to  his  Majesty  whether  it  was  advisable, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  employ  force  against 
the  people.    Hereupon  the  King  summoned  four  of 
the  four  and  twenty    Aldermen    of   London,   and 
ordered  them  to  give  him  the  names  of  the  richest 
persons.     Instead  of  this,  they  answered  that  this 
was  impossible,  because  in  trade  and  commerce  every* 
thing  was  fluctuating,  and  it  could  not  be  known 
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which  merchants  were  rich,  and  which  were  poor. 
This  answer  dippleased  the  King  so  much  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  conüncd  in  four  different  prisons." 
On  the  14th  of  June,  and  the  26th  of  July,  Mon- 
treuil  writes:  "  There  are  daily  disturbances  in  the 
Counties,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Soldiers.     'ITie 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  other  places  refuse 
to  serve  by  sea — the  Militia  of  Oxford  will  not  serve 
either  by  sea  or  land — the  Soldiers  in  Somerset  have 
ill-treated  their  Colonel  Lansfort — the  recruits  raised 
in  Dorsetshire  have  thought  fit  to  kill,  and  to  hang 
tip  by  the  legs.  Lieutenant  Moore,  who  treated  them 
rather  rigourously — in  Suffolk,  some  soldiers  have 
put  on    their  shirts   over  their  clothes,    and   repre- 
sented and  ridiculed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Court  of  High  Commission.     Notwithstand- 
ing these  symptoms,  workmen  are  daily  carried  off 
from  their  shops,  and  taken  on  board  the  fleet  destined 
against  Scotland — warlike  stores  are  daily  embarked 
— the  soldiers  are  sent   to  the   frontiers — and   the 
Generals  are  making  preparations  for  their  de|>arture. 
"  Of  (he  money  belonging  to  private  persons  and 
Spanish  Merchants,  which  the  King  had  put  under 
Bequestration  in  the  Tower,  two-thirds  have  been 
spent  from  absolute  necessity,  and  he  has  only  about 
.£40.000  remaining.     Of  all  the  injudicious  counsels 
of  Strafford,  this  is  blamed  almost  more  than   any 
othpr,  because,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  temporary 
advantage,  it  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  people  and 
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deprived  the  King  of  a  larger  reveoue  connected  with 
this  traffic.  But  that  mildness  appears  almost  inore 
absurd,  which  so  much  reduces  the  original  profit,  and 
yet  suffers  the  grounds  for  complaints,  and  the  fear  of 
similar  acts  of  violence  to  subsist  in  all  their  force. 
It  is  proposed  to  coin  those  ,f  40.000  into  money, 
mixing  three  quarters  copper,  and  thus  making 
^160,000;  but,  not  to  mention  that  the  people  now 
generally  disapprove  of  what  is  done,  the  citizens 
already  declare  openly  that  they  will  never  take  such 
depreciated  coin  at  its  full  nominal  value.  Yet  this 
proposal,  without  regard  to  violent  op[josition.  has 
been  carried  by  Strafford,  on  which  occasion,  as 
often  hapjieiis  to  him.  he  fell  into  a  nolent  passion. 
Thus,  a  week  ago,  he  called  the  Mayor  of  l^ondon  a 
traitor,  and  summoned  him  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
because  he  did  not  collect  the  ship-money.  In  the 
second  half  of  Jidy,  the  King  renewed,  in  a  letter,  his 
demand  of  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  poimds,  Ibat  he 
might  not  he  obliged  to  depreciate  the  coin.  If  Ihey 
refusctl  this  application,  he  should  be  com]>eUed  to 
take  extreme  measures,  and  do  things  to  which  he 
was  averse,  and  which  they  would  not  like  to  hear. 
When  tlie  Mayor  had  read  this  letter  aloud,  he  called 
upon  the  persons  present  to  comjily  with  the  request 
of  the  King :  notwithstanding  this,  having  previously 
pven  their  votes,  they  answered  they  could  not  do 
what  the  King  required  of  them."  "  On  Sunday  last. 
— writes  Monireuil  on  the  13th  of  September. the 
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Secretary  of  State,  CoUiugtoo,  surprised  the  Mem- 
ber« of  the  Kast  Imlia  Company,  who  were  assembled 
to  debate  on  the  sale  of  their  pepper,  and  had  resolved 
to  sell  it  to  several  private  persons  for  700,000  francK, 
payable  in  four  instalments.  Cottington  said  to  them 
that  he  sequestrated  all  the  pepper  in  the  name  of  the 
Kinp,  who  would  take  it  on  the  above  conditions.  He 
atlded  that  the  Iving  was  not  obliged  to  them  for  it, 
but  they,  on  the  contrary,  owed  him  thanks,  because 
he  intended  to  employ  the  money  produced  by  this 
pepper  for  the  preservation  of  their  propertj',  their 
lives  and  their  liberty,  of  all  which  the  Scotch  wanted 
to  deprive  them.  On  this  occasion  Cottington  spoke 
of  the  latter  in  very  injurious  terms,  but  received  from 
the  merchants  only  the  answer  that  as  all  the  per- 
sons  interested  were  not  present,  of  course  no  resolu- 
tion could  be  taken  at  this  moment." 

From  other  sources,  it  appears  that  the  King  imme- 
diately sold  the  pepper,  purchased  on  credit,  below 
the  purchase  price,  levied  shi|)-money  as  before,  and 
dispensed  Catholics,  on  payment  of  money,  from  the 
observance  of  the  laws.  All  this,  however,  produced 
but  little;  on  which  account  Charles  wrote  to  his 
Ministers  that  if  they  could  only  hold  out  till  the  end 
of  August,  he  hoped  for  a  successful  tennination  of  the 
Scotch  war.  for  that  through  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  Rebels,  and  the  impatience  of  the  people  under 
the  intolt'rable  burthen»,  the  prey  wa«  ready  to 
drop  into  their  hands,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  t$ 
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miss  it  for  want  of  money.  In  several  letters  and 
report«  of  the  Keeper  ofthe  Great  Seal,  Cottingtoo, 
and  the  Treasurer  Winilebank,  they  say,  the  me> 
chauts  and  citizens  complain  bitterly  of  the  plan  of 
coining  bad  money ;  but  yonr  Majesty  has  no  reason 
to  regard  this,  as  they  certainly  will  not  lend  you  any. 
Before  your  departure,  your  Majesty  rummaged  every 
comer  where  there  was  any  hope  of  finding  money  ; 
but  to  employ  coercive  measures  in  these  disordered 
times  appears  to  the  Lords,  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequences,  very  hazardous.  The  Mayor  is 
such  a  beast,  and  the  Aldermen,  his  brethren,  such 
cattle,  as  they  will  be  neither  driven  nor  go  for 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding  this  extreme  pecimiary  distress, 
such  numerous  mutinies  of  the  soldiers,  such  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction  at  the  approaching  war,  the  King 
caused  prayers  to  be  put  up  in  all  the  churches  for  the 
Buccess  of  his  arms,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August 
issued  a  declaration  of  the  following  tenor :  The 
Scotch  have  rejected  all  clemency  have  sought,  un- 
der religious  pretexts,  to  undermine  the  royal  power, 
and  hostilely  attacked  England.  If  however  they 
confess  their  crimes  and  solicit  pardon,  it  shall  be 
granted  them;  otherwise  every  one  who  is  guilty 
shall  suffer  the  merited  pimishment  of  treason  and 
sedition. 

Two  days  previous  to  this  royal  declaration,  the 
Scotch,  to  the  amount  of  20.000  foot  and  2,500 
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horse,  entered  the  Knglisli  territory,  observed  at 
first  strict  discipline,  and  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion. But  want  soon  compelled  them  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  whereby  the  Woman  Catho- 
lics especially  were  excessively  burdened,  nay  plun- 
dered. They  printe<l  declarations,  in  order  to  prove 
that  they  defended  God,  religion,  and  liberty,  and 
that  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  ill-advised 
King.  (*')  Soon  afterwards,  they  required  the  con- 
firmation of  their  previous  resolutions,  the  revocation 
of  the  above  accusations,  and  the  calling  of  an  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  establish  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

More  seemed  to  depend  on  the  use  of  arms  than 
on  written  declarations.  Though  the  soldiers  in  the 
Scotch  army  were  for  the  most  part  inexperienced, 
they  had  good  officers,  and  bore,  as  a  sign  of  their 
enthusiasm,  the  Scotch  arms  in  their  standards,  with 
an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold — "  For  Christ's 
crown  and  the  Covenant."  The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, the  King's  commander-in-chief,  was  gene- 
rally ill,  and  Conway,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
through  unskilfulncss  and  cowanlicc,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  so  defeated  at  Newbum,  that  the  Scotch 
were  able  to  occupy  Newcastle  and  Durham,  and  the 
King  was  obligetl  to  retreat  to  York.  His  army, 
indeed,  still  amounted  to  16,000  infantry  and  2,000 
cavalry  ;  but  they  were  nothing  less  than  inclined  to 
fight,  and  it  was  feared  that,  from  the  impossibility  of 
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pnnctually  paying  and  supporting  bo  great  a  number 
for  a  long  time,  most  of  them  would  desert. 

In  this  distress  some  persons,  recollecting  former 
examples,  thought  of  summoning  the  Lords  to  York, 
and  most  of  the  Counsellors  assented  to  this  opinion, 
partly  because  they  saw  no  other  resource,  and  jwrtly 
because  they  hoped  that  this  would  be  the  quickest 
means  of  obtaining  money.  Persons  of  more  penetra- 
tion, however,  remarked  that  the  Lonls  would  certainly 
speak  of  nothing,  and  propose  nothing  belter,  than 
the  summoning  of  a  Parliament.  This  measure 
would  certainly  be  attended  with  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  but  yet  it  was  doubtless  wiser  to  govern 
according  to  the  laws  and  the  general  wish,  than 
longer  to  submit  to  the  present  embarrassments,  and 
at  the  end  to  have  this  resolution  extorted  by  the 
Rebels.  Twenty  Earls  and  Barons  presented  a  re- 
monstrance in  the  same  spirit  against  the  war  and 
the  mode  of  government  hitherto  followed,  and  this 
was  succeedetl  by  similar  addresses  from  London  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  distress  and  confusion,  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, between  a  proud  enemy  rendered  presumptuous 
by  success,  and  an  army,  if  not  wholly  seduced,  yel 
discouraged,  in  a  seditious  country  inclined  to  the 
Rebels — ^amidst  reluctant  courtiers  and  officers,  and 
with  a  Treasury  entirely  empty,  the  Convocation  of 
the  Lords  was  resolvetl  on  as  the  nearest  resource. 
by  which  in  fact  thr  fiummoning  of  a  Parliament  was 
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likewise  decided.  Accordingly  Charles  declared,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  to  the  Lords  assembled  at 
York,  that  he  had  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Queen,  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  for  the  8th 
November,  1640 ;  but  that  at  the  present  moment, 
they  bad  to  decide  what  answer  should  be  given  to 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Scots,  and  how  the  army 
should  be  supported. 

After  much  disputing,  an  armistice  with  the  Scotch 
was  concluded  at  Ripon,  on  the  10th  October,  on 
the  condition  that  .£.850  daily  should  be  paid  to 
them  for  two  months  at  least,  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  army.  (")  Thus  the  King,  who  was  not  able 
to  pay  one  army  of  his  own,  undertook  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  a  second,  of  the  enemy ;  or  rather 
the  fate  of  the  two  armies  and  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  to  be  concluded  with  the  Scotch  at  London 
depended  entirely  on  the  English  Parliament,  and  no 
longer  on  the  King. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER    I. 


(1)  Page  2.  The  electors  were  free  tenants  of  the  Crown, 
who  bad  an  income  of  40  shillings  per  annum,  and  resided  in 
the  County.     Brodie,  Vol.  I.  p.  428. 

(2)  Page  14.  According  to  the  "  Memoires  de  Madame  de 
Motteville,"  Laud  entertained  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
commencement  ought  to  he  made  with  changes  in  ScotUnd. 

(3)  Page  16.  Even  Laud  himself  confesses  that  some 
Bishops  "  went  not  the  right  way."    Laud  Troubles,  p.  75. 

(4)  Page  17.  According  to  Bums,  the  stool  was  thrown 
by  an  old  woman  named  Janet  Geddes.  Israeli,  Vol.  III.  p.  469. 

(5)  Page  18.  Guthrie,  Mem.  20,  affirms  that  the  tumult  did 
not  arise  accidentally,  but  was  the  result  of  measures  concerted 
between  some  Clergy  and  Nobles. 

(6}  Page  22.  Even  Montrose,  among  others,  voted  to  this 
effect     Guthrie,  Vol.  IX.  p.  235. 

(7)  Page  23.  The  zeal  was  so  great,  that  Baillie  p.  10  says : 
"  No  man  may  speak  anything  in  public  for  the  King's  par^, 
except  he  would  have  himsdf  marked  for  a  sacrifice  to  be  killed 
one  day." 

(8)  Page  26.  Some,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  signed  their 
names  with  blood.     Guthrie,  Vol.  IX.  p.  238. 

(9)  Page  31.  Miscell.  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  101—107. 
The  University  of  Aberdeen  compared  the  Covenant  with  the 
French  league.     Guthrie,  Vol.  IX.  p.  239. 

(10)  Page  31;  Hamilton  (who  was  naturally  of  a  serious 
and  melancholy  temperament)  was  üiUy  sensible  of  the  difficult 
of  his  situation,  and  that  he  would  displease  both  parties. 
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(10)  Page  37.  Thus  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  iianied 
Uilchesden  prophesied  agaioBt  the  King  and  for  the  Covenant. 
iiander$ony  p.  244. 

(11)  pAge  34.  This  proceeding  of  the  Bishop«  was  blamed 
as  arrogant  and  imprudent,  and  Hamilton  himself  was  not  satis- 
fied with  it ;— at  least  he  writes,  on  the  27th  Norember,  1638, 
"  that  he  had  been  by  tlie  Lords  of  the  Clergy  grossly  abused, 
for  bringing  in  those  things,  not  in  the  ordinary  and  legal  way." 
But  what  way  was  thatt  MiaeeU.  State  Fapern^  Vol.  II., 
p.  114. 

(12)  Page  40.  ^VheD  each  Congregation  sent  a  Lay  Elder 
entitled  to  vote  the  Clergy  were  always  in  the  minori^. 

(13)  Page  40.  "  If  it  had  been  delayed  till  the  uiorrow,  it  is 
feared  many  would  have  slipped  away."  BaiUie,  p.  118.  The 
sittings  continued  from  10  or  11  o'clock  till  4  or  5.  '*  So  w« 
are  all  relieved  of  tlie  expense  of  a  dinner."  p.  101. 

(14)  Page  41.  They  identified  their  case  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Cook,  Vol.  II.  p.  469  ;  Neat, 
Vol.  II.  p.  282 ;  Monteth,  p.  40. 

(15)  Page  41.  Grotius.  in  reference  to  the  above  proceed- 
ings, wrote  to  Oxenstiema  :  "  Nunquam  vidi  bellis  civilibua 
meliores  6eri  homines,  qui  verus  est  Ecclesias  nitor,  quod 
praccipuum  Deus  et  specUt  et  postulat."  Grotii  Eputo!<e, 
p.  1127. 

(16)  Page  41.  The  Assembly  dissolved  itself  on  the  20th 
December.     Cboit,  pp.  472     501. 

(17)  Page  42.  The  King  roroplained  of  scandalous  libel«, 
transgression  of  his  orders,  preparations  for  war,  refusal  of  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  &tc.  The  latter  had  no  legal  fbrce  in  Scot- 
land.    Bibl  Hegia^  pp.  175—177. 

(18)  Page  44.  It  was  said  that  Leslie  was  disrontented  be- 
cause the  King  had  not  made  him  «Peer.  HoweU,  Vol.VT.  p.  38, 

(10)  Page  44.  In  this  war  I  never  heard  of  so  much  aa  one 
louse  killed  by  either  army.  Liliy,  Ilitt.  of  James  I.  and 
CharUtg,  Vol.  I.  p.  37. 
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(20)  Pagt  44.  The  King  was  very  sober,  meek,  and  patieot. 
AV«/,  Vol.  p.  239;  Baiiiif,\>.  1W(>.  The  King's  general,  the  Eirl 
of  Arundel,  possessed  neither  experience  nor  militarc  talents, 
and  WHS  indilFerent  to  the  disputes  about  the  Litui^.  (laniiltoa 
(ilso  wished  for  peace.  Ifarnrick,  p.  1 13  ;  Sanderaon,  p.  250  ; 
JtHuhiPorth,  pp.  83— 946;  J7ar</jw/:e,   Vol.  IL  pp.  136—138. 

(21)  Page  46,  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Uerwick, 
Lords  Kinnoul  and  Huthven,  a*  the  promotf>r8  of  it,  were  pelted 
witli  atones  by  the  devout  icitcs  in  Kdinburgh,  to  quicken  their 
zeal.     Guthrie,  p.  51. 

(22)  Page  AB.  It  was  not  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  Ei^- 
land.     Vol.  L,  chap.  2,  at  the  beginning. 

(23)  Page  50.  Nalsoii,  VoL  L  p.  276.  According  to  Buniet 
Vol.  I.  p.  44,  Montrose  drew  up  the  letter,  and  wrote  raye 
(a  fish,)  du  goleil,  instead  of  "  ray,"  or  "  rayon  du  soleil." 

(24)  Page  52.  Traquair  had  obtained  the  letter  for  the 
King,  for  which  reason  he  was  afterwards  accused  as  the  gntnd 
inctadiary.    Jiufhworth,  p.  956. 

(25)  Page  52.  Chambers,  a  Scotchman,  Bichelieu's  chap- 
lain, conducted  many  secret  negociationi.  Sa7idersony  p,  367  .* 
Lingard,  Vol.  X.  p.  85  ;  Gnizot,  Vol.  L  p.  189. 

(26)  Page  52.  It  seems  tliat  only  a  duplicate  came  into  ihe 
hands  of  Charles,  and  one  copy  to  Paris. 

(27)  Page  62.  This  wa«  called  the  Short,  by  way  of  contrast 
with  the  Long  Parliament.  Itudlortr,  p.  4. 

(28)  Page  64.  It  gave  just  ofTence,  that  the  form  of  the 
oath  had  an  "  et  ccetera"  annexed  toil.  Orme,  Life  of  Samtet^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

(29)  Page  64.  On  the  9th  of  May  placards  were  posted  up, 
inviting  the  people  to  plunder  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop. 
The  attack  was,  however,  repulsed  ;  many  who  had  been  mafle 
prisoners  were  rescued  by  their  companions,  and  only  one  of  the 
ringleaders  was  hanged  to  deter  others.  Collier,  p,  722  ;  Epis- 
tola  Tlieologiea  Praestantittm  f'irorum,  p.  558  ;  Rwihworth, 
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p.  1085;  SeneterreAnä>a88ades  en  Angleterre,  Vol.1,  fol. 
MSS.  de  St.  Germain,  Vol.  773,  in  the  Paris  Library. 

(30)  Page  6Q.  Amhaasades  en  AngUterre^  St.  Germain, 
MSS.  765. 

(31)  page  71.  The  Scots  pay  (at  the  beginning)  for  all  they 
take,  unless  they  meet  with  a  recusant,  and  them  they  plunder. 
Letter  of  Vane,  MS.  Coll.  State  Paper»,  II.  158. 

(32)  Page  71.  It  was  also  detennined  that  the  Scotch, 
if  the  money  were  not  regularly  paid  to  them,  might  levy  it  in 
certain  counties.  Military  preparations  were  not  to  take  place 
during  the  armistice  ;  private  injuries  were  not  to  break  it,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Mon-- 
teih,  p.  61  ;   Nahon,  p.  46a 


CHAPTER  II. 

From  the  Opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  breaking 

out  of  the  War  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament. 

[1640—1642.] 

With  the  exception  of  the  narrow-minded  zealots 
who  fancied  that  England  could  and  ought  to  he  go- 
verned without  a  Parliament,  the  nation  manifested 
the  greatest  joy  at  its  being  convoked.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  contrast  of  views  and  principles  between 
the  advocates  and  adversaries  of  the  King  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  former  said,  the  King  has 
been  led  into  vrrong  measures,  not  by  design  and  bad 
intentions,  but  by  distress  and  error,  and  being  now 
taught  by  experience,  neither  can  nor  will  ever  fall 
into  them  again.  He  has  accordingly  abolished 
many  oppressive  monopolies  and  privileges  in  April 
la^t  year,  and  set  at  liberty  all  persons  who  were 
imprisoned  for  not  obeying  the  Ordinances  relative 
to  taxes.  Evils  exist,  and  it  is  proper  to  remedy 
them,  but  with  moderation  and  confidence,  and  vnth- 
out  forgetting  that  England  enjoys  many  most  im- 
portant advantages  before  other  countries.  Thus 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Austria   are   higher  taxed; 
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France  flourishing  and  peaceful  without  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  power  of  the  King,  which  is  already 
very  much  diminished^canaol  be  further  limited  with- 
out injury  to  all  parties.  To  this  it  was  replied, — 
••  II  is  not  disireas  that  compelled  the  King  to  such 
mistaken  raeasurea ;  but  absurd  principles,  obstinately 
defended,  have  led  him  to  illegal  and  imprudent  steps. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  utmost  need  that  now  appa- 
rently brings  him  back  to  a  right  course  ;  but  in 
truth  he  has  neither  changed  his  opinions,  nor  be- 
come sensible  of  the  wrong  he  has  hitherto  done.  As 
long  as  every  temperate  remonstrance  is  foUowetl  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  and  arbitrary  arrests,  every 
refusal  of  supplies  by  violent  extortions,  every  legal 
opposition  by  accusations  of  treason  and  sedition« 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  done  or  gained 
to  place  public  affairs  on  a  good  foundation.  With 
the  argument  that  it  is  worse  in  other  countries  sla» 
very  of  ever)'  kind  might  be  justifietl  or  at  least 
excused,  and  therefore  arguments  of  so  little  weight 
ought  by  no  means  to  determine  the  measure  and  the 
object  of  our  exertions.  If  precipitate  changes  some- 
times injure  freedom,  cowanlly  patience  certainly 
leads  to  tyranny,  and  the  good  that  still  exists  is 
more  frequently  ascribed  to  decayed  institutions  than 
really  derived  from  them.  It  is  our  task  to  turn  to 
practical  atlvanlage  the  more  enlarge<l  views  of  civil 
liberty  and  public  law,  to  remedy  existing  abuses, 
anil  to  place  indispensable  ameliorations  on  so  firm 
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a  foundation  that  defipotism  may  never  he  able  to 
destroy  them." 

Neither  of  these  opinions  was  ahogether  destitute 
of  truth,  and  if  the  first  seems  to  derive  double  effect 
from  subsequent  events,  yet  we  must  not  forget  thai 
at  that  moment  the  danger  did  not  appear  to  come 
from  the  opprcs^;ed  Parliament,  but  from  the  King; 
and  the  most  failhful  of  his  friends,  sucli  as  Hyde, 
Falkland,  Capel,  Grimstone,  also  recommended  es- 
sential changes  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administration. 
Nay,  while  some,  more  from  timidity  and  prejudice 
than  from  profound  insight,  prophesied  nothing  but 
evil  from  the  prospects  of  revolution  which  they 
foresaw,  others  said,  those  who  fear  insurrections  of 
the  people  are  like  children  who  are  afraid  of  a 
death's-head  cut  out  of  a  turnip  with  a  candle  in  it. 
At  all  times  there  are  over  ardent  zealots,  but  they 
do  not  become  dangerous  till  the  numerous  and  mo- 
derate part  of  the  people  have  real  cause  for  dis» 
content 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  these  various 
opinions,  the  Court  had  not  been  able  to  exercise 
much  influence  on  the  Varliamentary  elections,  and 
they  were  differently  judged  of  according  to  the  diA 
fcrcnt  points  of  view  from  which  they  were  contem- 
plated. Rusdorf  says,  that  among  the  persons 
elected,  some  were  uneducated,  unacquaintwl  with 
the  arts  and  sciences,  some  really  enthusiastic  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  some  were  mere  mob 
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orators.  Among  those  of  higher  runk  many  looked 
down  in  contempt  upon  the  people,  as  if  they  were 
boru  merely  to  obey,  ahd  but  few  found  the  true 
medium.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  certainly  men  who  were  resolved,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge,  conscientiously  to  pr(^ 
mote  the  honour  and  happiness  of  their  coimtry ;  and, 
though  we  are  not  disposed  to  cloak  and  excuse  their 
Bubse([uent  crroi-s  and  crimes,  we  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  equally  remote  from  joining  in  the  sweeping 
sentence  of  condemnation  which  has  sometimes  been 
undeservedly  pronounced  against  them,  under  the 
cover  of  greater  penetration  and  purer  morality. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  several  joined  the  popu- 
lar party  :  such  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a  rich  and 
prudent  man,  who  probably  wished  to  raise  himself 
and  his  friends,  hut  not  to  overthrow  the  Court; 
Lord  Say,  poor.but  dexterous  ami  ambitious,  and  from 
conviction  an  enemy  to  the  established  Church  ; 
Lord  Mandeville,  though  not  austere  in  his  way  of 
life,  yet  a  great  friend  to  the  Puritans;  Lord  Essex, 
partly  gained  by  his  flattery.  The  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  displayed  more  intellect  and 
character,  though  scarcely  one  of  them  appears  free 
from  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  those  agitatcil 
times.  Pym  was  a  man  of  experience,  knowledge 
of  business,  and  eloquence;  St.  John,  the  friend  of 
Bedford,  reserved,  and  of  an  austere  gloomy  disposi- 
tion of  mind ;  Hollis,  open  and  violent  in  his  friend- 
VOL.  11.  Ü 
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ship  as  in  enmity  ;  the  younger  Vane  overheated  by 
reUgious  enthusiasm,  clear-sighted  in  the  choice  of 
means,  immoderate  in  tiiä  objectä  ;  Hampden  vrell 
versed  in  the  laws,  possessed  of  great  prudence  and 
self-command,  seldom  speaking,  yet  everywhere 
exercising  influence ;  uncommonly  dexlerous  in 
plausibly  and  imperceptibly  obtaining  the  triumph  of 
his  own  viewB,  or  at  least  in  discomfiting  those  of 
his  opponente. 

It  was  doubted  for  a  moment  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  advisable  to  atisemble  the  Parliament 
out  of  London,  for  instance  at  York;  but  the 
majority  thought  it  more  advisable  that  it  should 
meet  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Scotch  frontiers, 
and  not  to  manifest  any  distrust  towards  the  mighty 
capital  by  deviation  from  established  custom. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  1640  the  King  opened 
the  Parliament  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  uaid:  (') 
••  The  knowledge  which  I  had  of  the  demands  of  my 
Scotch  subjects  induced  me  to  summon  the  last  Par- 
liament, and  had  I  theu  been  believed,  matters  would 
never  have  come  to  the  situation  in  which  we  now 
see  them  ;  but  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  are  bo  back- 
ward to  persuade  themselves  that  such  a  great  sedi« 
tion  would  arise  from  such  a  small  beginning.  Kow, 
however,  when  the  honour  and  safety  of  tlie  kingtiom 
are  at  stake,  I  am  resolved  freely  and  openly  to  throw 
myself  on  the  lovu  and  attachment  of  my  English 
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subjects."  After  the  King  had  stated  the  repulse  of 
the  Rebels  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances  as 
the  two  principal  objects  for  calling  the  present  Par- 
liament, he  concluded  with  these  words:  "  I  wish 
that  you,  like  myself,  may  banish  suspicion  and 
mistrust — at  least  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  this 
Parliament  is  not  a  happy  one."  Lord  Keeper  Finch 
in  his  speech  praised  the  King  and  Queen  in  an 
ex^^rated,  at  least  unsuitable,  manner;  justified  the 
assembly  of  the  Lords  in  York,  which  was  meant 
only  a.s  preparator)'  to  the  convoking  of  Parliament, 
which  had  been  determined  upon ;  stated  at  length 
the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and  proved,  from  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  at  Kipon,  the  necessity  of  putting 
a  speedy  end  to  the  differences,  and  of  granting 
supplies. 

After  the  House  of  Commons  had  chosen  for  their 
Speaker,  not  Thomas  Gardiner,  who  was  favored  by 
the  Court,  but  Lenthal,  who  is  praised  by  some, 
while  others  blame  his  narrow-mindedness  and  igno- 
rance, it  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  elections, 
and  declared  all  null  and  void  when  the  person 
elected  had  by  wor<l  or  deed  supported  any  illegal 
proposal,  or  had  derived  advantage  from  it.  (*)  While 
the  majority  commended  this  proceeding  as  just,  some 
observed  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
where  illegality  began  or  ended;  and,  besides,  this 
whole  examination  was  properly  not  the  business  of 
the  House,  but  of  the  electors.     Some  blametl  the 
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Speeches  of  the  King  and  the  Lord  Keeper ;  aboi 
all,  it  was  thought  censurable  that  the  Scotch  were 
called  Rebels,  notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  the  good  reasons  that  were  given  for  their 
resistance.  In  order  to  allny  this  unfavorable  disjwv 
sition,  the  King,  on  the  5th  of  November,  attempted 
to  justify  this  expression,  or  at  least  to  excuse  it.  by 
obsening  that  it  was  proper  as  long  as  the  Scotch 
were  in  arms  against  him. 

Two  days  later,  that  is  on  the  7th  of  November. 
Pym,  as  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  made  a  very 
circumstantial  representalion  of  the  existing  griev- 
ances, and  said  the  redress  of  them  does  not  hinder 
the  King's  service ;  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  is 
facilitated  by  taking  away  weights  which  impede  it. 
Hereupon  he  repeated  the  principle  that  the  King 
can  never  do  wrong,  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the 
Älinisters.  On  this  occasion  Benjamin  Rudyard 
allirmed  they  must  deliberate  first  of  all  on  theaflTairs 
of  religion,  and  prefer  God's  business  to  every  other. 
He  then  justified  the  accused  Puritans,  and  said  that 
whoever  guided  his  actions  by  divine  or  human  law» 
was  designated  hy  calumniators  by  that  name, 
lastly,  he  continued,  whoever  can  l>ehoId  the  misery 
and  distress  of  our  State  without  emotion  has  neither 
head,  nor  heart,  nor  soul.  Thus,  doubtless,  the  King 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  is  in  great  embarrassments ; 
but  it  would  be  contrary  to  duty,  nay  inliuman,  to 
attempt  hereby  to  gain  an  advantage  over  him.     We 
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should  then  ourselrcs  commit  the  crime  that  we 
hlarae  in  others,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  tliat  we 
cannot  find  onr  own  advantage  except  in  him  and 
through  him.  Unhappily,  faKse  counsels  have  too 
much  prevailed,  and  those  who  talk  the  loudest  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  King  have  converted  it 
into  a  very  weak  and  inefficient  power,  have  exhausted 
his  resources,  squandered  his  revenues,  have  every- 
where taken  a  wrong  course,  and  have  unworthily 
and  disloyally  laid  upon  the  King  alone  the  blame  of 
their  own  faults.  The  King  always  has  need  of  the 
strength,  the  heart,  hands,  and  property  of  his  eub- 
jects ;  the  |)eople  always  require  the  justice,  protec- 
tion, and  clemency  of  the  King,  and  this  reciprocity 
is  the  most  solid  and  delightful  bond  of  union.  What- 
ever may  be  determined,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  done 
with  as  much  gentleness  and  moderation  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  King  and  the  nation  permit  and  require. 

In  the  first  place.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  sidijects  that  hatl  been  brought  forward, 
and  some  important  matters  were  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  the  House  itself — such  as  monopolies, 
the  arrest  of  members  of  Parliament,  illegal  judg- 
ments, &c.  (")  On  all  sides  complaints  and  accusa- 
tions wei-e  brought  forward  against  the  system  of 
administration  hitherto  followed,  and  particularly 
against  the  equally  odious  ministers  Stralfoixl  and 
Laud ;  and  the  apprehension  that  they  might,  as  on 
former  occasions,  procure  from  false  principles  and 
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personal  feare,  a  precipitate  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
quickly  suggested  the  idea  that  the  Parliament  must 
at  once  leave  useless  speeches  and  mere  defence  for 
serious  attack,  and  immediately  overthrow  those  who 
were  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  on  Pym's  motion,  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  closed,  and  in 
the  same  sitting  an   impeachment  of  Strafford  for 
high  treason  was  agreed  to,  and  sent  ou  the  same 
ilay  tu  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  request  that  they 
would  exclude  the  £arl  from  their  sittings  and  have 
him  arrested  ;    that  the  House  of  Commons  woidd 
present  as  soon  as  possible  the  further  proposals  and 
proofs.  (*)    The  question  whether,  on  the  ground  of 
a  mere  general  unpi-oved  accusation,  the  punishment 
required  could  be  inflicted,  was   answered    in    the 
affirmative,  in  consideration  of  Strafford's  well-known 
conduct  and  the  dignity  of  the  House.     The  Earl, 
it  is  probable,  had  long  doubted  whether  he  should 
expose   himself  in  London  to    the    attacks   of  his 
enemies,  or,  what  would  have  been  attended  with  no 
difficulties,  remain  with  the  army,  or  return  to  Ire- 
land. (^)     At  least,  it  is  said  that,  on  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  a  distance,  as  he  could  scarcely 
be  of  any  use,  but  might  fall  into  the  bonds  of  bis 
enemies,  he  was  answered  that  the  King  couid  not 
dispense  with    his  aervices,  and   that,   so  true  ai 
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(^'harlcs  was  King  of  England,  no  one  should  liurl 
a  hair  of.  his  head. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  titraflford  went  boldly  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  because  he  intended,  it  was  said, 
to  accuse  some  of  the  memljers  of  the  Lower  House 
of  traitorous  connections  with  the  Scotch.  He  found 
the  doors  closed,  kiiocketl  loudly,  and  when  they  were 
opened,  proceeded  "with  a  proud  and  gloomy  demean- 
our to  big  seat.  What  was  his  atitouishment.  when 
he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  door  till  he  should 
be  called,  and  compelled  to  hear  the  order  for  his 
arrest  frum  the  House  of  Commons,  not  Btaiidin^.  but 
kneeling.  As  soon  as  he  came  down  intothe  street,  the 
assembled  multitude  cried  out.  "  What  is  the  matter 
— what  is  the  matter  *?"  and  he  replied,  "  A  trifle,  I 
assure  you."  Bnl  those  who  knew  better,  exclaimctl, 
"  A  trifle  indeed !- — high  treason  a  trifle !" 

When  StralTonl,  the  most  [xiwerful  and  most  de- 
termined adversary,  hud  been  so  easily .  overcome, 
notwithstanding  all  the  interest  of  the  King  and 
several  Lords,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arresting 
Archbishop  Laud  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  pre- 
paring to  impeach  Finch  and  Windebank.  Finch, 
being  informed  of  this  design,  defended  himself  in 
the  Lower  House,  not  without  ability,  but  was  noV 
withstanding  accused  of  having  voted  for  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  illegally  levied  money.  &c. 
Both  Finch  and  Windebank,  fearing  an  unfavorable 
result,  fled  to  France,   where  they  publidied  pam- 
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phlets  in  their  justification,  (')  which  certainly  proved 
the  exaggeration  and  passion  of  their  accusers,  but 
by  no  means  their  own  innocence.  They  were,  if 
not  ill-disposed,  certainly  inconsiderate  and  impru- 
dent statesmen ;  and  even  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  that  age.  when  he  presented, 
the  impeachment  of  Finch  to  the  Upper  House,  ob- 
served that  his  flight  itself  was  an  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  an  inefficient  speaker,  an  unjust 
judge,  an  unscrupulous  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  and  his 
life  a  constant  aim  to  undermine  by  intrigue  and 
violence  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  the  King  was  deprived,  in  a  few  days,  of  all 
his  servants,  who,  partly  by  foolish  flatteries  of  his 
unlimited  power,  had  brought  him  into  this  trouble, 
but  whom  he  still  continued  to  consider  as  the  most 
faithful  servants  he  had  ever  had :  and,  in  fact,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  personally  attached 
to  the  King,  and  desired  to  promote  his  interests; 
but  this  attachment  was  the  more  prejudicial,  be- 
cause it  was  united  with  narrow  views  and  arbitrary 
notions,  which,  on  account  of  their  very  attach- 
ment, were  the  more  readily  listened  to,  and  acquired 
doable  weight.  It  was  certainly  now  impossible 
for  the  King  to  form  and  maintain  a  Ministry  in 
contradiction  to  the  views  of  the  Parliament, 

The  debates  of  the  latter,  which  form  the  whole  . 
contents  of  the  instructive  history  of  the  subsequent 
period,  are  variously  blended  together ;  for  which  rea- 
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son  it  is  advisable«  in  onler  to  facilitate  the  view  of 
the  subject,  first  to  separate  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
from  those  of  the  State,  and  then  to  give  an  account 
of  the  trials  of  the  accused,  especially  of  Strafford. 

Immediately  on  the  openinf^  of  Parliament  the 
negocialions  with  the  Scotch  were  renewwl  in  a 
Committee.  Uere  the  former  again  declared  that 
they  were  devoted  to  the  King,  if  he  would  only 
remove  his  evil  Counsellors,  Strafford,  Laud,  and 
Hamilton ;  they  were  also  ready,  as  soon  as 
everything  was  regulated  in  Scotland,  to  assist 
the  English  in  equally  salutary  ohjects.  From  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  popular  party  considered  the 
Scotch,  not  as  enemies,  but  allies,  and  were  ready 
rather  to  pay  and  maintain  their  army,  than  by  its 
speedy  removal  and  dissolution,  perhaps,  give  the 
King  again  militarj-  superiority.  Though  Royalists 
and  Episcopalians  loudly  censured  this  conduct,  and 
the  northern  Counties  which  suffered  by  having  the 
8cotch  quartered  upon  them,  did  not  fail  to  send 
I)etitions  and  complaints,  the  Parliament  prolonged 
the  Arraistice.  and  commanded  all  declarations  and 
writings  against  thcScotch  to  be  delivered  up.  and 
on  occasion  of  votes  of  money  for  their  army,  called 
them  not  enemies,  or  rebels,  but  brethren !  The 
King  of  course  was  not  able,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  apply  according  to  his  pleasure  the  scanty 
grants  of  money .(') 

At  the  same  time  the  Commons  drew  up  several 
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bills  to  remedy  the  defectÄ  and  grievances  which 
have  been  iibovementioned.  All  legislative  power, 
independent  of  tlie  Parliament,  for  instance  merely 
by  Royal  Onlinances,  was  to  cease — no  monopoly  to 
he  renewed— the  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  to  be  abolished — the  forest  laws 
amended— no  Ship-money  or  other  unvoted  tax  levied 
— and  every  person  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
who  had  been  concerned  in  such  matters-C)  A  bill 
brousrht  in  on  the  19th  of  January»  1641,  was  even 
more  important :  it  was  of  the  following  tenor.  In 
case  the  King  does  not  summon  a  Parliament  every 
three  years,  the  right  is  transferred  to  the  Lords;  if 
they  neglect  it,  to  the  Slierifid  and  other  Officers; 
and  if  these  omit  it.  to  the  Citizens  and  Electors  them* 
selves,  who  are  then  to  meet  by  their  own  authority 
and  proceed  to  the  Elections.  No  Porliamenl  shall  be 
dissolved  without  its  own  consent,  before  Die  fiftieth 
day.^The  King,  said  Lord  Dighy  on  this  occa- 
sion, has  by  himself  alone  but  limited  power;  united 
with  his  Parliament,  no  Monarch  of  Asia  has  so  much 
power  as  he  to  remedy  abusei^.  To  expel  had 
Ministers  is  only  dispelling  the  clouds ;  by  the  new 
bill  we  shall  obtain  perpetual  sunshine. 

The  King,  alarmed  by  this  turn  of  affairs  and 
these  resolutions,  summonetl  both  Houses  to  appear 
before  him  on  the  25th  of  January,  1641  ;  complained 
that  many  things  had  been  precipitated,  while  more 
important  matten>,  (meaning  the  supplies.)  did  not 
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advance ;  and  ur^ed  them  not  to  loee  sight  of  the 
difference  between  improving  and  changing  the  con- 
stitution.    He  approved  of  the  former,  was  averse 
from  the  latter,  and  engaged  to  c(^operate  in  every- 
thing really  useful  liotb  in  Churcli  and  State,   and 
restore  everything  to  what   it  bad  been  in  the  best 
times  of  Queen  Klizabcth.   If  anything  in  the  levying 
of  taxes  appeared  illegal,  or  too  burdensome,  he  would 
remedy  this  also,   relying  on  the  attachment  of  his 
subjects,  and  likewise  summon  frequent  Parliaments ; 
only  in  the  latter  respect  he  could  not  suffer  himself 
to  he  stripped  of  al!  his  rights,  or  to  i^ive  them  up  to 
every  sheriff  and  inferior  otticer.       These   and  simi- 
lar remonstrances  could  the  less  induce  Ihe  Parlia- 
ment to  depart  from  the  course   on  which   it  had 
entei-edj  as  the  contrast  between  the  characters  of 
Charles  and  Klizabetb  was  too  evident,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Commons  by   no   means  considered  the 
restoration  of  all  things  to  any  former   stale   as  the 
main  object  of  their  efforts.     Thus  Charles  was  com- 
pelled gradually  to  confirm  all  those  Bills  without 
alteration,  and   on   the  16th   February,  1641.   even 
to  the  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments.     On  the  same 
day.  the  House  of  Commons  voted  four  subsidies,  and 
the    greatest   joy  and  satisfaction  everywhere   pre- 
vailed.    The  event  was  celebrated  by  ringii^  of  bells» 
fireworks,  &c.  and  a  cordial  union  seemed  to  be  per- 
manently established. 

And  yet,  contrary  to  the  King's  hof>es,  two  points 
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were  not  decided  by  this  concession,  which  most 
deeply  affected  both  his  feelings  and  his  principIe^.C) 
namely,  the  proceedings  on  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  the  attacks  against  the  Bisho{)S  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  general.  After  the  arrest  of 
Strafford,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  engaged  in  tlrawing  up  the  articles  of  im|)each- 
ment  against  him.  and  collecting  proofs  in  support  of 
them.  It  was  alleged  in  the  former  that  Strafford 
desired  to  introduce  arbiträr)-  power  into  Kngland; 
that  he  advised  the  King  to  reduce  the  people  to 
obedience  by  force. — that  he  shamefully  tyrannised 
over  the  Irish. — favoured  the  Catholics. — was  seit 
interested, — increased  the  animosity  between  Eng^ 
land  and  Scotland. — conducted  the  army  badly. — 
hated  and  counteracted  the  Parliament,  and  declared 
that  the  King  was  excused  before  God  and  man,  if 
he  made  use  of  his  authority  and  endeavoured  to  help 
himself. 

In  the  proceedings,  which  commenced  on  the  21st 
March,  1641,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of  April. 
Strafford  defended  himself  with  so  much  presence  of 
mind  and  ability,  that  some  of  the  points  of  impeach- 
ment fell  to  the  ground,  and  not  a  single  one  justified 
an  accusation  of  high  treason.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  was  remaHte«),  that  a  law  of  Edward  I.  enacted, 
that,  since  every  act  of  treason  could  not  be  severvUr 
enumerated,  that  should  be  punished  as  such,  which 
Parliament  declared  to  be  so.     But.iodr|)eudentlv  of 
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Ihe  question  whether  so  old  and  obsolete  a  law  was 
Btill  valid,  a  later  declaration  of  Parliament  could 
not  without  injustice  be  applie<l  to  preceding 
facts.  For  this  reason,  greater  stress  was  laid  on  the 
assertion  that  it  was  undoubtedly  treason  to  endea- 
vour to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  Ihe  king- 
dom; and  they  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  con- 
structive evidence,  by  which  many  single  words  or 
actions,  in  themselves  of  little  or  no  importance, 
should,  when  united,  amouut  to  a  full  proof  of  trea- 
son. At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceeilings,  Strafford 
made  a  general  speech  in  his  own  defence,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  passages. 

"It  is  hard  when  anybody  is  called  to  accoimt 
on  the  strength  of  a  Jaw  which  no  person  can  point 
out.  C")  AMiere  has  this  fire  been  so  long  buried, 
during  so  many  centuries,  that  no  smoke  should 
appear  till  it  burst  out  at  once  to  consume  me  and 
my  children  ?  Great  wisdom  it  will  be  in  your 
Ijonlships,  and  just  providence  for  yourselves,  for 
your  posterity,  for  the  whole  kingtlom,  to  cast  from 
you  into  the  fire  those  bloody  and  mysterious 
volumes  of  arbiträr)'  and  conb(ructiv(^  treasons,  and 
betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  statute ; 
and  not  seek  to  be  more  learned  than  your  ances- 
tors in  the  art  of  condemning  and  killing.  I  am  the 
first,  after  a  Ia|>se  of  240  years,  to  whom  this  alleged 
crime  has  been  attributed.  Let  us  not  to  our  own 
destruction  awake  those  sleeping  lions  by  rattling  up 
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a  company  of  old  records  which  have  lain  for  so  many 
Bges  neglected  and  forgotten.  To  all  my  afflictions 
add  not  this  my  Lords,  that  1  for  my  own  sins  be 
the  means  of  introducing  a  precedent  so  pernicious 
to  the  laws  and  liberties  wf  my  native  country.  For 
though  those  gentlemen  at  the  bar  say  they  speak 
for  the  conimonivealth,  yet  in  fact  it  is  I  Avho  defend 
it>  and  shew  the  inconveniences  and  mificries  which 
must  ensue  from  such  proceedings.  Impose  not,  my 
Lords,  so  many  dangers  and  diÜiculfics  upon  Minis- 
tertj  of  State,  that  no  wise  man.  who  has  any  honor 
or  fortune  1o  lose,  can  sene  the  country  with  cheer^ 
fiüness  and  safety.  If  you  weigh  everything  by 
grains  and  scruples,  no  persona  will  in  future  engage 
in  public  business." — The  Karl  concluded  by  saying. 
"  1  thank  God  I  have  been,  by  His  blessmg,  snffip 
ciently  instructed  in  the  extreme  vanity  of  all  tem- 
porary enjoyments,  compared  to  tbe  imjwrtance  of  our 
eternal  duration ;  and  so,  my  Lords,  I  submit  with  all 
tranquillity  of  mind  to  your  judgment;  and,  whether 
it  shall  lie  life  or  death — Te  Deum  laudamus." 

W'hitelock,  who  himself  presided  at  the  examina- 
tion, says  (") :  "  Certainly  never  any  man  acted  such 
apart,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  con- 
ßtancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason,  judgment 
and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words 
and  gestures,  than  did  this  great  and  excellent  person ; 
and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few 
excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity."     But  the  times  had 
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already  taken  a  turn  when  all  enthusiasm  of  feeling 
passed  for  weakness,  and  only  that  of  the  umler^ 
standing  was  honoured,  though  every  distinetion  of 
that  kind  leads  to  error,  and  at  last  to  crime.  But  he- 
cause,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  and  union 
of  single  points,  the  accusation  of  high  treason  was 
not  to  l>e  proved,  the  form  and  name  were  changed, 
and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  proposed  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  par- 
tiality, the  King  had  consented  that,  to  obtain  proofs, 
all  the  Privy  Councillors  should  themselves  disclose 
the  secrets  of  their  joint  deliberations.  Nothing  of 
consequence  resulted  from  this;  but  very  great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  circumstance  that  (he  younger  Vane 
found  among  his  father's  papers  a  statement,  accord- 
ing to  which  Strafford  had  advised  war  against  this 
kitifftiom.  Though  the  EarL  with  four  others,  denied 
this  accusation  ;  though  several  swore  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  that  every  unprejudiced  person 
could  see  by  the  context  that  not  England  hut  Scot- 
land was  meant,  many  took  advantage  of  tliis  circum- 
Btance  to  justify  their  own  rigour,  and  to  intlame  the 
people  against  the  King.  Lonl  Uigby,  who  intended 
to  defend  him,  thought  it  however  (either  from  convic- 
tion, or  to  soften  contradiction.)  necessary  to  say— f 
"Strafford  is  now  hated  on  account  of  his  actions, 
and  will  in  future  excite  terror  by  his  punisbment. 
He  is  a  very  dangerous  Minis'ter.  to  whom  God  haa 
given  rare  talent«,  and  the  devil  a  biul  application 
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of  them ;  he  is  the  great  apostate  who  wickedly  gave 
up  the  state  and  liberty.  13ut  as,  on  the  other  side, 
no  treason  is  proved,  another  bill  ought  to  be  drawn 
up,  which  shall  not  affect  the  life  of  the  Earl,  but 
prevent  him  from  doing  any  harm  for  the  future. 
Every  one  ought  (o  banish  passion  from  his  heart; 
for  though  1  know  that  this  great  and  wise  assembly 
has  none,  I  speak  to  individuals  only,  on  accoimt  uf 
the  weakness  1  feel  within  myself  Away,  therefore, 
with  personal  hatred — away  with  the  ide«  that  we 
must  l}e  severe  against  the  Karl  because  the  people 
hate  him,  and  would  be  incensetl  if  our  sentence  were 
not  bloody — away  with  the  notions  that  a  man  ac- 
cused of  treason  ought  not  to  live,  and  that  no  one  ia 
Bafe  US  long  as  this  man  is  permitted  tu  exiut."  Not- 
withstanding these  and  succeeding  remarks,  204 
members  voted  for.  and  59  against  the  Bill,  whose 
names  were  posted  on  the  following  day  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  with  the  inscription,  "  Strafford- 
iaus — enemies  and  traitors  to  their  counlry." 

When  St.  John  presented  the  Bill  to  the  Lonls  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons,  he  said,  "  He  who  trans- 
gresses the  law  apjKals  in  vain  to  the  law.  and  he 
who  allows  others  no  legal  treatment  cannot  demand 
it;  and  that  may  be  done  to  him  which  he  has  done 
to  others.  It  is  true  we  make  laws  for  hares  and 
deer,  for  they  are  beasts  of  chase ;  but  it  has  never 
been  considered  as  cruel  or  unjust  to  shoot  wolves  or 
foxes,  wherever  ihey  are  fmmd,  for  they  are  beasts  of 
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prey.  In  the  same  manner  a  steward  places  traps 
for  polecats  and  other  vermin,  for  the  security  of  his 
preserves.  Dangerous  disorders  prove  fatal  if  they 
are  not  counteracted  in  time ;  and  errors  in  imi^ort- 
ant  matters,  such  as  war  and  marriage,  leave  no 
time  for  repentance.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  loo 
late  to  make  a  law  if  such  a  one  had  now  been  wan^ 
ing.  Strafford  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  laws 
of  his  country,  which  had  so  long  protected  him 
and  his  anccü^tors ;  he  had  committed  not  a  malum 
quia  prohibitum,  but  a  malum  in  se.  contrary  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  conficience  and  nature,  which 
indeed  have  no  law,  but  likewise  need  none,  because 
they  are  themselves  law.  Besides,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  the  Parliament  has  indisputably  the  right  of 
life  and  death. 

As  in  this  manner  Strafford's  danger  became 
greater,  and  violent  i)etitioDs  against  him  were  pre- 
sented from  many  places,  the  King  with  some  friends 
thought  to  save  the  Earl,  by  entirely  withdrawing  him 
from  hu.sines6,  and  letting  Say,  Pym,  HolHs,  and 
HamiKltfn  take  Ihe  most  important  offices  of  state. 
This  plan  being  given  up,  either  because  the  King 
changed  his  mind,  or  for  other  reasons,  those  leaders 
were  again  olTended,  and  Charles  considered  it  his 
duty  to  act  more  decidedly  in  another  way ;  he  there- 
fore repaired  on  the  1st  of  May  to  the  Parliament,^ 
and  said:  "  I  have  attentively  considered  all  the 
debater,  but  can  the  less  find  the  Karl  guilty  of 
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liigh  treason,  ds  he  never  thought  of  bringing  the 
Irish  Array  to  England,  and  nobody  ever  advised  mc 
to  change  the  legislation  of  this  country.  However 
willingly  I  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  I  can- 
not act  againHt  my  conscience,  and  have  by  no  means 
deserved  that  the  Parliament  should  attempt  to 
constrain  me  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
acknowledge  the  improper  conduct  of  Strafiford,  and 
am  content  that  he  should  be  incapacitaleil  from 
lioUUng  any  public  office."  In  this  confidential 
declaration  of  the  King  the  Commons  tfouM  see 
nothing  but  a  violation  of  their  rigbts.  and  two  days 
later  there  was  a  riot,  in  which  the  mob  demandod 
bread — and  the  execution  of  Strafford.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  twenly-six  Ix)rds  out  of  forty-six  declared  the 
Earl  guilty  ;  the  Bishops,  instead  of  energetically 
opposing  a  sentence  of  death,  having  meanly  retired, 
under  the  pretext  that  a  sentence  of  death  was  to  he 
pronounced,  in  which  it  was  unbecoming  for  them  to 
take  a  part  ('^) 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  laid  before  the 
King,  he  was  in  the  most  dreadful  embarrassment. 
StrafTord  had  indeed  already  written  to  him,  on  the  4lh 
of  May, — it  had  always  been  his  opinion,  that  it  waft 
only  by  a  good  understanding  between  the  King  and 
the  people,  through  the  Parliament,  that  a  happy  and 
salutary  government  was  possible,  and  it  w&ß  doubly 
painful  to  him  to  be  accused  of  having  desired  to  pro- 
duce dissensions.       On  the  one  side  were  the  honor 
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and  happiness  of  himself  and  iiis  family,  life  or  death, 
— on  the  other,  all  the  evils  which  might  befall  the 
King  and  the  kingdom.  After  mature  deliberation 
he  requested  the  King  to  confirm  the  Bill,  as  his 
(StrafTord's)  assent  acquitted  him  of  all  reproach 
I*efore  God  and  the  world.  (")  While  many  alHnned 
the  noble  mind  of  the  £arl  manifests  itself  in  a  bril- 
liant manner,  in  his  readinesä  to  fall  a  victim  for  the 
restoration  of  i>eace,  his  opponents  looked  upon  the  let- 
ter merely  hr  a  trick,  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance: 
but  he  could  by  no  means  induce  the  King  to  condemn 
an  innocent  person,  contrary  to  his  own  conviction. 

It  is  true  that  (throwing  justice,  power,  and  judg- 
ment only  into  the  scale  of  the  Parliament,)  even 
then,  it  wafi  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  tbe  King 
bound  to  submit  bis  conscience  and  his  under- 
"Ktanding  to  the  conscience  and  proposals  of  the  two 
houses.  However,  the  King  considered  it  as  his  duty 
to  send  by  his  son  an  affecting  letter  to  the  Lords,  to 
the  eficct  that,  if  it  could  be  done  without  discontent. 
ing  the  people,  it  would  be  an  infinite  consolation  to 
him  if  Strafford  were  not  executed,  but  condeiunwl  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  to  death  only  in  case  he 
should  attempt  to  make  his  escajw.  If  they  would  so 
iar  yield  to  him  in  this,  that  he  might,  as  he  wished« 
use  clemency,  this  would  make  him,  not  indeed  more 
willing,  but  yet  much  more  cheerful,  in  redressing 
their  grievances  and  fulfilling  their  wishes.  But  if 
he  could  not  otherwise  satisfy  his  people,  he  must 
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indeed  say  ßatjustitm.  ('*)  The  answer  was.  that 
the  sentence  of  death  could  nol  remain  unt'xecuted 
without  danger  to  the  King,  his  consort,  and  his  chil- 
dren. Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  whom  the  King 
consulted,  persisted  in  saying,  that  if  he  was  not 
convinced  in  his  conscience,  he  ought  hy  no  means  to 
confirm  the  sentence:  whereas  WiHiams,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  declared  that  the  conscience  of  the  King 
was  here  distinct  from  that  of  the  private  man,  and  it 
was  his  supreme  duty  to  do  what  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Thus,  pressed  on  all  sides,  phmged  in  doulits 
respecting  his  moral  and  political  duties,  and  unahle 
to  obtain  any  thing  from  the  Parliament  by  a  pro- 
tracted refusal.  Charles,  at  length,  gave  his  assent  to 
the  Bill.  In  vain  did  the  Eurl  entreat  that  the  exe- 
cution might  be  deferred  a  few  days,  and  take  place 
in  the  Tower.  ('*)  Keports  of  conspiracies  in  the 
royal  army,  and  apprehension  of  some  change  of 
circumstances,  made  the  Parliament  refuse  both 
requests,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  every  delay  would 
excite  the  people  to  fresh  disorders,  and  a  private 
execution  might  give  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  Karl 
was  still  alive.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1641,  he  sub- 
mitted with  great  firmness  to  the  fatal  stroke.  In  his 
last  speech,  he  heartily  forgave  all  his  enemies,  testi« 
ficd  his  attachment  to  the  King,  the  church,  and  the 
country  :  declared  that  he  had  always  believed  that 
Parlinroentfi  were,  under  God's  assistance,  the  host 
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means  to  make  the  King  and  the  people  happy ;  antl 
>rayed  to  God  that  so  bloody  a  beginning  might  not 
lave    evil    consequences,   and   bring  down   severe 
punishments. 

By  one  party,  Strafford  has  been  represented  as 
the  noblest,  most  innocent  martyr  for  the  pui-cst 
cause  in  the  world; — by  the  second,  as  the  worst  of 
criminals,  whose  death  was  entirely  merited,  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  liljerty. 
An  imjiartial  examination  confirms  neither  of  these 
views,  but  It-ad«  to  a  judgment  between  the  two. 
Strafford  had  committed  no  crime  which  deserved 
death  according  to  the  laws,  and  he  had  justly  said, 
"  I  see  nothing  capital  in  their  charge ;"  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  carried  on  with  acrimony, 
and  with  a  violation  of  many  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  behaved,  especially  in  Ireland,  in  indiW- 
dual  cases,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to 
maintain  certain  general  principles,  and  his  plan,  to 
free  ihe  King  from  all  restraint,  by  an  unlimited 
right  of  taxation  and  a  standing  army  C*^),  was 
indeed  not  treason,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
)ut  more  dangerous  and  more  wicked  than  much  that 
ras  designated  by  that  name.  For  this  reason,  the 
popular  leaders  sai<l :  that  the  question  here  was  not 
the  application  of  the  letter  of  the  law  to  cases  which 
jcre  foreseen — but  anew  action,  nay.  a  whole  series 
of  actions  and  intentions,  for  which  a  new  law,  and  a 
new  punishment  must  be  laid  doivn  and  applied,  for 
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ihe  safety  of  the  country.  If  the  existing  law  was 
insuffident  to  avert  the  most  dreadful  danger,  it 
ought  not  to  be  meanly  submitted  to,  but  means 
to  punish  such  great  criminals,  must  be  sought  and 
found  in  the  omnipotence  <rf'legislatiim.  Lord  Rüs- 
sel speaks  in  a  similar  manner:  Strafford,  he  says, 
encouraged  the  King  to  peisevere  in  his  resistanoe, 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a  man  of  violent  passians, 
destitute  of  higher  principles  and  of  genuine  cJevi^ 
tion  of  mind.  The  boldness  of  his  character, 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  his  virtnes  in  private 
life,  and,  above  all,  the  unjust  manner  in  whidi  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  have  relieved  his  memcny 
from  the  abhorrence  in  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  held  by  eveiy  friend  of  his  countiy.  And 
Yaughan  says :  If  we  blame  the  sentence  which 
was  passed  upon  Strafford,  it  is  not  so  much  on  his 
account,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  laws,  which  he 
trampled  under  foot,  and  of  liberty,  whidi  he  betrayed. 
Straffwd  was  the  ablest,  and  in  one  sense  the  most 
Uthfol,  of  Charles's  Counsellors,  but  he  undertook  a 
task  to  which  he  was  not  equal,  and  which  he  could 
not  have  executed  without  violating  aQ  the  existing 
laws.  He  foiled  in  attaining  what  BicheUeu  at  that 
time  purposed,  and  executed  with  for  greater  enervy« 
and  mider  veiy  different  circumstances ;  yet  a  moto 
elevated  point  of  view,  and  more  g^iuine  fiddity  to 
the  King,  would  have  happily  led  in  £n^and  to  a  for 
greater  object     Strafford  never  knew  how  to  com- 
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mandortogain  his  enemies«  but  only  to  inOamethem. 
£veu  oa  this  account,  he  was  not  a  statesman,  in  the 
(higher  sense  of  the  expression,  and  in  tlie  long  run. 
scarcely,  a  really  dungerous  enemy.  Uence  Pyxn, 
Hampden,  and  others  of  the  same  sentiments,  of 
whom  the  Karl  said  they  ought  to  he  whipped  into 
their  right  senses,  so  easily  and  entirely  orcrcamc 
him.  {") 

Bui  precisely  because  the  Tictory  over  the  King's 
system  was  so  decisive,  and  he  had  already  granted 
every  thing  advantogeons  to  real  liberty,  it  appears 
donbly  wrong  that  the  Parliament  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  fall  of  Strafford,  witliout  violating  the  exist- 
ing Jaw,  and  giving  a  retrospective  power  to  the 
newly  adopted  principle ;  timt,  without  a  sufficient 
motive,  it  stained  the  road  to  pcacefiil  improvement 
with  blood,  and  after  the  King  had  sacrificed  to  it  his 
erroneous  principles,  wantonly  inflictixl  the  deepest 
wound  upon  his  heart.  A  milder  course  would  have 
provetl  a  better  guarantee  for  liberty  ('*);  by  Straf- 
ford's death,  on  the  contrary,  the  breach  became 
incurable,  all  nobler  feelings  became  subordinate  to 
cold  calculation,  and  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
nearest  at  hand,  that  which  was  fer  greater  was,  in 
truth,  sacrificed.  From  the  moment  that  the  affect- 
ing entreaty  of  ('horles  for  the  life  of  his  servant 
and  friend  was  reftised,  the  very  trace  of  everything 
pleafling  and  humane,  in  the  relation  between  King 
Mid  ParUament,  was  lost,  without  an  indemnity  being 
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found  for  it  oo  any  other  side, — nay.  without  the 

possibility  of  ever  finding  it 

What  a  change  of  views  and  situation  since  the 
time  of  the  great  Elizal>eth,  when,  amidst  all  the 
greater  and  smaller  discords»  a  loud  chorus  of  fidelity 
and  unanimity  at  last  hursts  through ;  when  all  go- 
vernment and  obedience  assume  almost  the  form  of  a 
romantic  love  poem,  and  the  Queen  and  the  people 
outvie  each  other  in  manifestations  of  kindness. 
Incapable  of  forming  tlie  slightest  conception  of  this 
vigorous  life.  James  I.  placed  obsolete  notions  and 
vain  abstractions  on  the  throne,  and  Charles,  though 
a  man  of  more  worth,  persisted  in  the  same  errone- 
ous course,  till  his  adversaries,  likewise  forgetting  the 
first  healthy  state,  proceeded  from  defence  to  attack, 
exceeded  him  in  error  and  partiality  of  views,  and 
overturned  the  existing  institutions  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  Strafford  ever  intended. 

A  greater  King  would  never  have  been  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  the  execution 
of  Strafford  ; — but,  on  the  other  side,  an  ot>stinate 
refiisal  would  not  have  removed  the  dangers,  and 
we  can  scarcely  judge  so  harshly  of  Charles  for 
yielding  as  he  did  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  reproached 
himself  for  it  in  the  bitterest  manner,  to  his  death, 
and  attributed  to  it  almost  all  his  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes. ('") 

The  greatest  rejoicings  took  place  in  London  on 
the  execution  of  the  Earl,  and  the  windows  of  Uiose 
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who  would  not  illuminate  were  broken.  Richelieu, 
on  the  other  hand,  said :  the  English  are  mad  in  cut- 
ting off  the  best  head  in  their  country.  Dig!>y'ö 
speech  in  favour  of  Strafford,  which  was  printed, 
ras  burnt  by  onlerof  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  expelled,  imprisoned,  and  declared  in- 
capable of  ever  sitting  in  Parliament,  because  he 
had  called  the  execution  of  the  Earl  a  judicial 
murder. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  when  the  Lower  House  was 
deliberating  how  the  urgent  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments were  to  be  remedied,  a  Nobleman  from  Lan- 
caster offt^red  to  procure  the  King  .£(»50,000,  till 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  taxes,  provided  he  would 
promise  not  to  tlissulve  the  ParUament  till  all  abuses 
were  done  away  with,  and  not  without  its  own  con- 
sent. This  notion  was  immediately  taken  up  with 
the  greatest  zeal  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  the 
bill  drawn  up.  read  twice  on  the  same  day,  contrary  to 
the  laws,  and  for  the  third  time  on  the  day  following, 
piLshed  with  equal  rapidity  through  the  Upper  House, 
and  laid  before  the  King.  Since  large  sums  are 
required,  says  the  preamble,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
without  credit,  and  credit  suffers  through  want  of 
confidence,  and  none  can  be  found  to  leud,  for  fear 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  the  King  will 
not  interrupt,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  two  Houses,  or 
one  of  them,  without  their  consent.  (")  The  Privy 
Counsellors  advised  the  King  to  assent  to  this  Bill, 
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because  otherwise    no  money  was  to  be  obtained, 
tdther  by  grants  or  loans,  and  this  concession  would 
satiBfy  the  Parhament,  and  produce  confidence  and 
moderation.     On  the  1 1th  of  May.   tbe  day  when 
Charles  signed  the  sentence    for  the   execution   of 
Strafford,  he  also  gave  his  assent  to  that  BUI  i^hich 
led  to  his  destruction.     In  the  uneasine&ß  and  sorrow 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  £arl,  the  King  and  his 
Counsellors  had  not  paid  due  attention  to  it.  and  by 
DO  means  appreciated  its  importance.  (-')    The  Parlia- 
ment  was  eqaally  in  error,  when,  after  having  suffi- 
ciently limited  the  royal  jiower,  it  abolished,  by  that 
Bill,  the  salutary  equilibrium,  and  the  due  reciprocal 
action,  of  the  several  powers ;  esseniially  injured  the 
representative  constitution,  and  founded  a  democratic 
oligarchy,  at  the  expence  of  the  rights  of  the  King 
and  of  the  people.      Strafford's  death  and  this  law, 
which  produced  the    Long  Parliament,  form    the 
culminating  point,  from  which  tbe  natural  and  neces- 
sary ameUoration  of  defects  changes  into  a  disastrous 
and  violent  revolution.     Let  ua   now  consider  the 
entirely  similar  direction  which  was  taken  by  the 
affairs  of  the  church. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  the 
Clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  their  deliberatÜBA] 
in  the  Convocation,  passed  resolutions  relative  to  the 
doctrine  and  dicipline  of  the  Church,  granted  money 
to  the  King.  (^)  drew  up  a  new  oath  for  the  uncondi- 
tional immutability  of  the  existing  conetitulion  of  the 
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Church,  and  expressed  themselves  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  King  almost  entirt^Iy  on  the  system  of  imli- 
mited  power  and  divine  right.  Hereupon  the  loudest 
complaints  were  made  in  Parliament^  and  on  the  16tli 
December.  1640,  (")  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  tlie  English  Clergy  has  no  right,  in  any  Assem- 
bly, Synod,  or  Convocation,  to  pass  resolutions  on  the 
doctrine,  constitution,  rites,  discipline,  &r.  of  the 
Church,  Avithout  the  consent  of  Parliament :  the 
points  adopted  in  1640,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King, 
are  therefore  not  obligatory,  are  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  to  the  lan's  of  the 
kingdom,  the  freedom  and  property  of  the  subjects, 
tendto  excite  dissension  and  rebellion,  and  produce  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.  Nay,  not  contented 
with  thus  annihilating  a  separate  legislative  authority 
for  the  Church,  the  Prelates  who  had  attended  the 
Convocation  were  fined  in  immense  sums  (from  ^500 
to  i;20,000)  and  many  matters  relative  to  the  Church 
after%\anls  decided  by  the  Commons,  without  any  par- 
ticipation of  the  Clergj*.  Thus,  without  consulting 
the  King  and  the  Lords,  they  drew  up  many  directions 
respecting  the  placing  of  the  altars,  the  removal  of 
all  crosses  and  pictures,  the  abolition  of  kneeling,  &c. 
Tho«e  who  did  not  obey  wer-e  condemned  and  pu- 
nished, as  favourers  of  idolatr-y.  and  no  regard  paid  to 
the  consideration  that,  by  the  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  those  directions,  m\^ny  works  of  art  and  fine 
monuments  would  be  desti^oyed. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  there  were  in  it 
many  faithful  adherents  of  the  Established  C'hurch, 
but  Presbyterian  principles  gradually  gained  ground, 
and  numerous  petitions  against  the  Uishops  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  in  general  were  presented ; 
among  others»  one  on  the  lllh  of  December,  1640, 
from  London.  All  that  history,  experience,  learning 
and  passion  offered  either  for  or  against  was  brought 
forward  in  Parliament,  or  discussed  in  printed  pam- 
phlets. Here  it  must  sufficeto  give  the  following  short 
extracts  from  the  very  long  debates  in  Parliament,  to 
characterize  the  substance  and  the  form  of  these  dia- 
scussions.  As  early  as  the  28th  November,  1640, 
Sir  Edward  Dering  required  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bishops  ;  which,  in  connection  with  the  London 
petition,  produced  more  accusations  and  increased  the 
zeal  against  the  Bishops.  On  this  occasion.  Lord 
Digby  said  in  their  defence,  on  the  9(h  February  1641, 
"  Improvement  may  be  salutary,  but  a  total  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  must  be  injurious. 
The  Londou  petition  'iocs  not  come  from  the  City  and 
the  Magistrates,  hut  from  individuals,  and  contains 
a  number  of  weak,  nay,  ridiculous  arguments,  which 
arc  adduceil  with  undue  presumption.  But  we  ought 
not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  implicatetl  by  passions 
in  the  errors  of  the  multitude,  which  always  has 
recourse  to  extremes,  and  considers  that  as  the  best 
which  is  the  most  o|)posit<!  to  the  taomentary  object 
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of  its  hatred  Great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  Go- 
vernment are  seldom  just,  lionourahle,  or  appropriate. 
The  evils  which  we  experienced  under  the  Episcopal 
Constitution  do  not  necessarily  proceed  from  it;  and 
no  hetter  and  more  practicahle  one  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  shall  be  liable  in  future  to  neither 
defect  nor  abuse.  But  future  evils,  it  is  true,  when 
opposed  to  those  which  are  present,  are  generally  un- 
der-rated by  the  human  imagination.  An  abolition  of 
the  Bishojis  would  doubtless  be  succeeded  by  the  au- 
thority of  an  Assembly  of  Clergy  :  that  is,  the  raising 
up  such  an  unlimited  ecclesiastical  power  that  it  will 
excommunicate  even  Kings,  and  give  them  up  to 
Satan;  whence  every  inferior  person  may  infer  what 
in  such  cases  he  might  expect." 

Nathaniel  I-'icnues  hereupon  defended  the  fonu 
and  the  substance  of  the  London  petition,  and  then 
endeavourt'd  to  show  that  the  Episcopal  power  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  temporal  power,  and  on  the  otht^r 
hand  the  Presbyierian  might  be  kept  in  check.  Then 
he  complained  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church — the 
mixture  of  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  the  exces- 
sive power  of  the  Bishops,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ferior Clergy  and  the  Laity,  unequal  division  of 
Church  revenues,  the  appointment  of  bad  preachers 
out  of  ambition,  self-interest,  or  other  objeeliunable 
motives. 

Benjamin   Kudyard  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as 
Digby ;  but,  like  Falkland,  was  not  for  laying  thg 
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London  petition  oaiile,  bnl  for  instituting  an  enquiry 
into  ameliorations,  without  destro^nng  the  whole.  Tbi» 
resohition  was  SfSfrecd  to  hy  the  majority,  and  after 
further  debates,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  ou 
3d  May>  1641.  that  no  Bishop  should  iu  future  üll 
any  other  spiritual,  temporal,  or  judicial  office.  Very 
remarkable  debates  took  place  in  the  Upper  House 
upon  this  Bill.     Hall.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  affirmed  that  it  attacked  the  foundations  of 
the  Constitution  :  for  though  a  Bishop  or  Clergyman 
should  not  exercise  any  temporal  ftinction,  or  make  it 
his  principal   object,  yet,  as  experience  proved,   be 
might  give  his  Country  and  his  King  wholesome  ad- 
vice.    Otherwise  it  might  at  length  be  affirmed,  that 
he  should  not  possess  and  manage  either  a  family,  or 
household,  or  property.     But  in  truth  it  was  evident 
that  their  assailants  did  not  so  much  consider  the  loss 
of  time,  engagements  in  worldly  affairs,  &C.,  as  wish 
that  the  Bishops  shotdd  lose  their  antient  rights,  and 
their  influence,  in  order  to  open  a  door  for  imbounded 
innovations. 

Viscount  Newark  spoke  to  the  same  puqmse :  The 
Bishops,  he  said,  have  for  centuries  done  their  duty 
like  the  temporal  Lords,  and  now  you  would  sud- 
denly, without  reason  and  occasion,  deprive  them  of 
their  most  sacred  rights — if  this  is  justice,  it  is  c€P» 
tainly  summum  jus.  But  the  particiimtion  and  co-ope- 
ration of  thti  Bishops  in  the  Legislation  and  Admi- 
nistration appears  far  too  important  and  salutary,  for 
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the  rare  and  trifling  neglect  of  unimportant  affairs 
to  be  taken  into  account  against  them.  Besides,  what 
is  now  alledged  again.st  the  Bishops  might  be  easily 
applied  to  the  1em|>oral  Lords;  in  short,  you  are 
spoken  of  in  other  woril«,  mutato  nomine  de  vobis. 
Pretexts  are  never  wanting  when  people  make  it  their 
business  to  look  for  them,  and  who  is  able  to  stand 
when  affirmation  passes  for  proof?  If  the  mean- 
est subject  is  represented  in  the  Lower  House,  how 
can  this  noblest  privilege  !)e  denied  to  the  Clergy, 
without  the  greatest  injustice  and  folly. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  continued :  This  Bill  is 
contrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  according  to  which 
every  right  is  to  be  protected,  and  defended.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  even  Calvin  and  Beza, 
prove  that  Clerg)'men  may  and  ought  to  have  an 
influence  on  public  affairs.  This  is  not  opiKwed  to 
ecclesiastical  affuirs ;  and  only  the  Popes,  who  de- 
sire to  make  the  Clergy  wholly  Bubser\*ient  to  them, 
endeavoured  to  separate  them  from  the  State,  nay,  to 
oppose  them  to  it.  Whatwouldhavebecome  of  the  Ko- 
formation,  if  this  principle  had  been  formerly  adopted, 
andCranmer,  for  instance, excluded  from  public  affairs 
and  Parliament?  Besides,  the  proposed  penalties  for 
any  interference  in  affairs  that  may  be  arbitrarily  called 
temporal  are  excessively  severe,  and  the  law,  with- 
out any  reasonable  motive,  made  applicable  only  to 
Commoners ;  while  all  Nobles,  if  they  obtain  ecclesi- 
astical ofiices,  are  excepte<l,  probably  toentice  the  Lords 
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incautiously  and  precipitately  to  give  their  consent 
The  Bishop  concluded  his  speech  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul:  "  Jf  the  foot  »hall  say.  Because  I  am  not  the 
hand.  I  am  not  of  the  hotly,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
hody  ?  But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but 
one  hody.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  nnlo  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee :  nor  again,  the  head  to  the  feet, 
1  have  no  need  of  you?" 

After  these  attacks  upon  the  law,  Lord  Say  spoke 
in  favour  of  it :  There  is  no  idea  of  destroying  Kpis- 
copacy  root  and  branch,  but  only  of  lopping  off  the 
absurdities  which  ignorance,  ambition,  or  superstition 
have  at  (hfforcnt  times  engrafted  upon  it,  and  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  vocation  of  the  Biiühops 
and  the  Gospel;  whose  directions,  and  the  example 
of  the  A|)08tle8,  should  be  a  pattern  and  model 
for  the  Bishops,  otherwise  they  burden  their  con- 
sciences, and  become  odious  and  contemptible,  by 
what  should  give  them  respect  and  dignity.  The 
history  of  the  Church,  too.  shows  that  Ihey  have  in 
this  manner  brought  great  evils  upon  Christendom, 
and  caused  more  bloodshed  than  any  other  persons. 
Hence  their  struggles  with  Princes,  their  unreason- 
ableness, and  their  close  alliance  with  the  Pope. 
This  has  indeed  ceased  ;  but,  instead  of  it,  they  are 
wholly  dependent  on  the  King,  do  not  sit  as  free  men 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  consequently  their  votes  are 
only  prejudicial.  That  their  right  is  old  does  not 
prove  its  goodness  ;  if  it  is    founded   on  law.   the 
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lawgiver  may  abrogate  it,  and  what  the  Parliament 
resolves  cannot  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  soon  as  a  building  falls  to  decay,  it  must  be 
repaired,  and  the  general  good  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  considerations. 

To  this  Lord  Newark  replied ;  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Bishops  may  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
that  this  is  not  prohibited  by  the  divine  laws.  It  would 
therefore  be  unjust  to  attempt  to  bind  the  clerg)'.  in 
future,  by  laws,  in  making  which  they  were  not  uUow- 
ed  to  Rive  their  opinion.  The  experience  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  i«  in  favor  of  the  system  hitlierto 
pursued ;  nay,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  that  has 
not  consulted  and  employed  its  clergy  and  priests  in 
the  most  important  aflfairs.  Besides,  their  age,  their 
profession,  and  their  knowledge  entitle  us  to  expect 
the  most  mature  counsels  from  them,  and  the  faults  of 
individuals  ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately  ascribed 
to  all.  After  these  and  similar  opinions,  the  Lords 
resolved  that  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  should 
retain  their  seats  and  votes  in  the  Upper  House,  but 
should  not  be  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  the 
Star  Chamber,  or  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

At  the  moment  that  the  Loi'ds  were  preparing  to 
submit,  and  to  prove  to  the  Lower  House  the  rea- 
sons for  their  changes  and  modifications,  the  latter, 
impatient  at  the  delay  and  opposition,  proceeded  in 
its  increasing  zeal  much  ftirther  tlmn  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Bill  had  themselves  at  fir^t  desircil. 
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Supported  by  Haslerig,  Vane,  Cromwell  and  others, 
Mr.  St.  John  drew  up  a  hill  for  the  tolnl  a!>olition  of 
all  Bishops,  Deans,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  Episcopal  constitution.  It  was  jmsscd  on 
the  27th  May,  by  a  majority  of  139  to  108.  and.  from 
its  contrast  to  the  first  moderate  bill,  received  the 
name  of  the  root  and  branch  bill.  The  Lords,  scein 
their  conciliatory  proposals  rejected,  hereupon  thre 
out  the  first  bill  entirely,  on  the  7th  June,  and  on  thft 
12th  of  the  same  mouth.  Sir  Henry  Vane  defended 
the  second  in  the  Lower  House.  The  BiBhops,  said  he, 
as  experience  has  proved,  are  equally  injurious  to  the 
Church  and  Stale,  and  may  he  comj>ared  to  sal^^^ 
which  ought  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  has  lost  il8^ 
savour ;  and  in  fact  there  is  nothing  in  them  worth 
preserving  or  repairing;  for,  first,  of  all.  the  institu- 
tion of  Bishops  originates  in  popery,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  it ;  secondly,  it  was  founded  and 
cherished  by  pride  and  ambition  ;  thirdly,  they  are 
known  by  their  fruits.  For  from  thence  have  pro- 
ceeded numberless  acts  of  tyranny — they  defended 
and  promotefl  unlimited  power — interrupted  the 
course  of  justice — caused  the  quarrel  Ijetween 
England  and  Scotland,  and  hindered  every  goodi 
measure  in  the  Upper  Uonse  by  their  vote«.  Ye», 
God  hae  evidently  delivered  them  into  our  hand,  and 
we  mtist  follow  thi«  indication  of  Providence  fur  the 
good  of  the  State  and  Church. 

To  this  Waller,  the  poet,  replied  ;  The  ecclesiosti- 
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cal  and  temporal  constitution  of  England  are  so 
blended  together  that  one  cannot  be  changed  without 
materially  affecting  the  other.  Why  shall  the  prin- 
ciples so  often  quoted,  "nolummmutare  hges  Angliai^' 
be  no  longer  mentioned  or  regiirded*?  It  is  because 
the  people  are  against  it!  But  attacks  from  that 
quarter  invite  us  to  use  the  greatest  precaution ;  for 
if  they  alone  are  sufiicit^nt  to  lead  to  concessions, 
what  shall  we  be  able  to  refuse  to  the  midlitude "? 
As  Boon  a£  the  constitution  of  the  Church  id  over- 
thrown, the  next  petition  will  perhaps  demand  an 
Agrarian  law  ;  and.  as  many  arguments  are  now  taken 
from  the  Scriptures  for  the  abolition  of  the  Episcopal 
dignity,  there  will  be  uo  lack  of  quotations  from  the 
Bible  in  favor  of  an  equal  distribution  of  land 
and  estates  ;  and  if  a  prejudice  is  excited  against  the 
Bishops,  because  many  a  poor  man  may  have  suffered 
by  them,  there  will  be  a  thousand  examples  at  hand 
to  prove  that  multitudes  have  been  harshly  treated  by 
their  landlords.  We  must  therefore  correct  and  regu- 
late opinions  by  declaring  for  the  improvement,  but 
not  for  the  abolition,  of  the  Episcopal  system. 

Instead  of  being  induced,  by  these  and  similar 
arguments,  to  retreat  or  moderation,  the  Presbyte- 
rians, consistently  with  their  view,  went  further,  and 
on  the  15th  June  made  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
all  canons  and  chapters,  and  endeavouretl  to  support 
it  by  many  arguments,  which  we  have  no  room  to 
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detail.  The  canons,  said  Pury.  by  no  means  apply 
their  properties  and  revenues  to  the  original  purposes, 
and  do  not  in  any  manner  perPorm  their  duties :  they 
arc  not  proprietors,  but  only  holders,  and  the  Parlia» 
liainent  has  a  right  to  make  new  and  salutary 
regulationä  for  the  property.  Thus  we  shall  have  in 
future,  not  a  poor,  hut  a  richer,  more  flourishing,  and 
more  learned  Clergy  than  any  other  country  in  the 
worhi  Benjamin  Kudyard  saw  the  matter  in  an(K 
ther  light,  and  said ;  One  thing  disturbs  me  beyond 
measure  in  our  important  debates,  and  staggers  my 
reason ;  namely,  that,  in  contradiction  to  the  wisdom 
of  all  ages,  the  principle  is  set  up — No  reformation 
without  destruction. 

The  question  respecting  the  best  Constitution  of 
the  Church  was  not  only  discussed  in  Parliament, 
but  caused  a  general  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Shoemakers  and  tailors  contended  vnth  the 
most  vehement  zeal,  for  and  against  the  Bishops,  and 
prayers  and  fasts  were  held  by  many  of  the  godly, 
especially  by  the  women,  that  Go<l  woidd  no  longer  de- 
lay the  destruction  of  the  ungodly  Episcopal  Church. 
Lord  Brook  affirmed,  in  a  pamphlet,  that  the  Bishops 
were  of  too  low  origin  to  sit  in  the  same  house  with 
the  Noble  Lords.  In  conformity  with  these  view«, 
they  were  often  treated  with  contempt  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  never  allowed  precedence  in  the  public 
ceremonies ;  nay.  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  thirleea 
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Bishops  who  had  latterly  taken  a  share  in  the  debates 
of  the  Convocation,  were  criminally  accused,  and  on  tho 
23rd  of  October,  Pyin  addressed  the  House  of  Lords 
in  favor  of  the  bill  for  aboltbhing  the  whole  Episco- 
pal system.      I'hc  Bishops,   it  was    said  on    this 
occasion,  are  prohibited  by  many  ecclesiastical  laws 
from  interfering  in  temporal  affairs ;  they  are  unduly 
dependent  on   the    King,  and  nevertheless   behave 
with  arrogance  towards  the  clergy  and  laity.     In  the 
enquiry  respecting  their  usefulness  or  their  expul- 
sion, they,  being  a  party,  ought  not  to  vote ;  they 
have  only  a  life  right,  are  neither  a  distinct  estate 
voting  apart,  nor  representatives  of  another  estate, 
and  can  therefore  neither  have  any  share  in  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  nor  bind  it  for  their  ow^n  advantage  by 
reference  to  custom  or  prescription. 
I      The  Bishops  in  reply  niErmed  ;    Our  rights  as  an 
estate  in  Parliament  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church  ;  far  from  this,  we  exercitied  a  beneficial 
influence  on  temporal  aflairs,  and  have  been  on  good 
terms  with    the   Government,  especially  since   the 
abolition  of  Popery,  which  was  chiefly  our  own  work, 
ilverylhing  human  is  liable  to  degenerate— therefore 
it  is   advisable  to  repair,  but  not  to  destroy,  till  we 
have  something  better  to  substitute.      To  take  away 
our  right  of  voting  because  we  are  a  parly  ("),  would 
be  condemning  us  beforehand ;  aud  the  objection  that 
we  have  no  inherent  rights  woidd  apply  in  a  higher 
degree  to  the  Lower  House;   and  that  of  our  not 
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representing  any  class  would  apply  to  the  temporal 
Lord«:  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  constitution 
might  be  easily  rooted  out,  at>  ie  now  partially  at- 
tempted with  us.  By  these  and  similar  arguments 
the  animosity  against  the  Bishops  vras  so  far  from 
being  mitigated,  that  it  was  proposed  in  tlic  bill  that 
the  confiscated  lands  should  be  employed  fur  the 
advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  persons  afTectedJu  ^o  far  as  they  are  not  ein* 
ners  anddelinq^ents  against  the  House  of  Commons. 
Among  the  latter  were  reckoned  not  only  those  already 
accused  for  assisting  at  the  Convocation,  but  other 
.persons  were  gradually  added  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
On  the  30th  of  December  1641,  twelve  Bishops  were 
induced  to  present  the  following  declaration  to  the 
King  and  the  House  of  Lords:  "  As  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  appear  in  the  Upper  House  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  would  wish  to  take  part  in  the  business  of 
the  House,  and  prove  that  we  have  no  community 
with  Popery  and  malignant  parties.  C^)  But  having 
been  several  times  in  our  way  to  Parliament  insulted, 
threatened,  and  attacked  by  the  mob ;  nay,  the  last 
time  been  put  in  iimninent  danger  of  our  lives,  with- 
out being  able  to  obtain  protection  and  assistance 
from  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  notwithstand- 
ing our  complaints,  we  declare,  with  the  reservation 
of  our  rights,  that,  till  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
such  dangers  and  insults,  we  will  not  appear  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  declare  everything  null  and 
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void  that  shall  be  resolved  upon  during  our  forced 
abaeucc." 

The  complaint  of  the  Bishops,  of  threats,  insults, 
and  violence»  was  perfectly  well-founded ;  nor  had 
anything  been  done  to  secure  them,  or  puninh  the 
delinquentä  ;  but  it  was  ill-advised  in  them  to  absent 
themselves  at  this  moment  from  the  Pai-Uamcnt,  and 
abandon  the  field  to  their  enemies ;  it  was  presump- 
tuoua  to  think  of  entirely  checking  or  annihilating 
the  business  of  Parliament  by  their  opposition.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  exciting  compat»eion  by  this  De- 
claration, and  leading  to  favorable  conclusions,  hoth 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  were  equally  indig- 
nant. The  latter  at  least  acted  consistently  on  this 
occasion,  but  the  former  precipitately  and  without 
foresight.  The  Commons,  in  particular,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  object  of  the  Bishops,  probably  in 
concert  with  the  King,  was  to  eftcct  in  this  indirect 
manner  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  They  were 
therefore  accused  of  high  treason  on  the  30th  of 
December  1641,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  (") 
Their  friends  declared  they  are  not  traitors  but  fools, 
who  ought  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam ;  while  their  enemies, 
under  apparent  anger,  concealed  a  secret  joy  that 
they  had  themselves,  by  their  mistaken  conduct,  leil 
to  their  own  overthrow,  which  it  would  have  been 
ditlicult  tu  procure  hy  a  general  law ;  and  had 
thereby  converted  into  enemies  the  Lords  who  had 
before  been,  for  the  most  part,  friendly  to  them.   'Vhe 
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King  alone  was  still  sincerely  attached  to  them,  bnl 
a  series  of  various  event«  rendered  him  every  day  leM 
able  to  afford  them  any  competent  support ;  besides 
wliicb,  their  expulsion  had  greatly  diminished  the 
number  of  his  adherents  in  the  Upper  House. 

Having  thus  hroij^ht  down  the  course  of  the  Eccle 
siastical  difiputes  to  a  remarkable  crisis,  we  have  now 
to  resume  the  narrative  of  the  civil  affairs  of  England, 
and  then  the  important  history  of  Scotland  and  Ir^ 
land. 

After  the  fall  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  the  other 
Ministers,  the  King  considered  it  imprudent  and  un- 
becoming to  entrust  the  management  of  affairs  to  their 
adversaries ;  but  the  insignificant  and  unpupidar  pei^ 
sons  who  surrounded  him  were  unable  to  stem  or 
to  direct  the  torrent,  and  when  he  too  late  employed 
eminent  patriots,  they  either  required  him  wholly  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  or  lost  their  po- 
pularity as  soon  as,  being  placed  in  a  different  point, 
they  ceased  to  consider  this  an  useful  or  advisable. 
Consequently  the  administration,  as  opp  sed  to  the 
Paritamcnt,  now  suffered  by  too  great  weakness,  as 
formerly  by  illegal  power,  and.  with  the  increasing 
attacks  on  the  royal  authority,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  idea  suggested  itself,  whether  a  support  might 
not  be  found  for  it  in  the  aimy.  With  this  view, 
officers  well  affected  to  the  King  endeavoured  to  attain 
this  object,  and  a  petition  was  drawn  op,  containing 
among   other  points  that  the  King  should  not  be 
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limited  in  his  concessions  and  resolutions.  It  may 
appear  doubtful  how  far  Charles  and  his  Queen  im- 
mediately co-operated  or  assented ;  but  the  nego- 
ciations  were  certainly  not  entirely  concealetl  from 
them,  and  some  of  their  pretended  friends  had  perluips 
prematurely  and  puqjosely  matte  the  plan  known. 
While  the  King  affirmed  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
¥fith  tiie  whole  affair,  and  lliat  it  was  unimportant, 
because  it  had  only  been  talked  of,  and  nothing  had 
been  done,  others  alleged  that  he  hod  seen  the  out- 
lines of  the  petition,  and  hail  approved  it  by  afHxing 
a  C,  R.  to  it. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Commons  turned  these 
circumstances  to  their  advantage.  On  the  3rd  of 
May  1641,  they  made  a  report  on  the  very  dangerous 
intrigues,  the  object  of  which  was  to  separate  the 
army  from  the  Parliament,  and  to  introduce  foreign 
troops  into  the  co\mtry.  (")  Actuated  by  real  or 
partly  feigned  apprehension,  a  Protest  was  drawn  up, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  the  religion  of 
the  country,  and  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
which  was  sworn  to  by  both  Houses  with  very  little 
opposition.  At  the  same  time  the  Speaker,  haying 
received  directions  to  that  cflfect,  satisfied  the  army, 
by  a  declaration  that  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  it, 
and  to  act  without  secondary  views,  solely  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 

Thus  all  passed  over  apparently  as  an  insignificant 
question,  but  in  fact  led  to  important  consequences. 
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In  Parliament  the  suspicion  gained  ground  that 
Charles  intended  by  every  possible  means  to  recover 
bis  unlimited  authority,  from  which  it  was  interred 
that  every  means  was  allowable  to  avert  so  great  a 
danger.  With  this  view,  Pym  laid  before  the  Upper 
House,  on  the  24th  of  June,  many  demands  of  the 
Commons  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  the  dismis- 
sal  of  evil  counsellors,  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
Papists,  the  protection  of  the  coimtry»  &c,  BotJi  the 
King  and  the  Parliament  ha<l  lost  all  confidence  in 
the  army,  and  both  now  wished  for  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Scotch,  because  each  party  hoped  to  gain 
them  to  its  own  side.  Hence  nearly  all  their  demands 
were  acceded  to,  and  in  the  peace  of  the  7lh  of  xVugust 
1641,  it  was  stipulated  (•")  that  the  acts  of  the  late 
Parliament  of  Scotland  shall  be  acknowledged  as 
laws.  With  respect  to  religion  and  divine  worehip, 
as  great  a  conformity  as  possible  shall  be  introduced 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  no  person  censured  on  account 
of  the  Covonant.  The  Scotch  receive  from  England 
i;.3üO,OUÜ  for  their  frieudly  services — all  the  decla- 
rations, ordinances,  Yvritings,  &c.  against  them  ore 
suppressed.  No  person  shall  receive  an  oÖice,  or 
have  access  to  the  King,  who  has  been  judged  inca- 
pable by  sentence  of  Parliament.  No  war  shall  be 
declared  between  England^  Scotland,  aiul  Ireland, 
without  the  consent  of  their  re8|H!Ctive  Parliaments. 

The  King  at  this  moment,  no  less  pressed  by  the 
English  than  formerly  by  tlic  Scotch,  earnestly  desired 
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a  reconciliation  with  the  latter ;  nay,  if  possible,  lo 
obtain  their  assistance  against  the  English.  But,  for 
this  very  reason,  hie  plan  of  going  to  Scotland  of- 
fended the  Commons,  who  made  a  great  many  objec- 
tions; as  these,  however,  could  not  move  him  from 
his  purpase,  the  Parliament  adjourned,  after  having 
appointi'd  Committees,  with  great  iiowers.  which 
partly  conducted  the  business  in  London,  and  partly 
accompanied  the  King  to  Scotland,  and  in  fact  kept 
him  under  a  strict  superintendence. 

The  Scots  had  in  the  meantime  opened  their 
Parliament  on  the  llth  of  June  1640,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  lloyal  Commissioner ;  because  the  King's 
solemn  promise  to  call  it,  given  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  could  not  be  defeated  by  continual  proro- 
gation. This  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
declaration :  Thai  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
without  the  consent  of  the  Estates  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  without  precedent, 
and  in  positive  contradiction  with  the  conditions  of 
peace.  They  then  proceeded  to  confirm  the  Covenant 
and  the  new  church  laws,  and  in  the  year  1641,  afler 
a  further  prolongation,  a  second  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  with  similar  declarations  and  reser- 
vationa.  In  July,  Charles  caused  several  proiiosals 
and  concession«  to  be  laid  before  it ;  which  measiure 
was  the  less  calculated  to  attain  his  end,  as  he  at  the 
same  time  urged  a  prorogation,  and  thereby  awakened 
their  former  suspicions. 
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At  length,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles  and  diiii- 
cuHies,  he  set  out  for  Scotland,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  1641,  made  the  following  speech  in  Parlio^ 
ment : — "  Nothiug  has  ever  been  so  unpleasant  to 
me  as  the  unhappy  differences  between  me  and  my 
people,  and  I  have  longed  for  nothing  more  ardently 
than  to  see  this  day,  when  I  hope  not  only  to  clear 
up  all  misunderstandings,  but  also  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  my  native  countrj',  and  to 
become  known  by  it.     1  will  not  repeat,  for  I  believe 
you  are  well  aware  of  them,  the  difllculties  i  have 
had  to  overcome,  in  order  to  visit  you ;   but  I  must 
observe,  bad  not  afTection  for  this  kingdom  been  the 
chief  motive  of  ray  journey,  excuses  might  easily  have 
been  found  to  send  a  Commissioner  in  my  jOacc,     In 
the  same  manner.  1  enterlain  no  doubt  of  your  attach- 
ment,  and  that  you  are  ready,  in  conformity  witli 
your  oath,  to  maintain  the  royal  power  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  me  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  and 
eight  ancestors.     The  object  of  my  visit  is,  in  a  few 
words,  to  fulßl  all  promises  and  settle  all  diflerences, 
and  that  not  superficially,  but  wholly  and  heartily. 
For  1  can  assure  you  that  nothing  is  dearer  to  me 
than  to  give  my  people  universal  satisfaction.     As  a 
proof  that  these  are  not  mere  empty  words,  I  wish 
that  everything  relative  to  the  rehgion  and  liberties 
of  the  country  be  settled  before  you  proceed  to  other 
business." 

In  conformity  with  these  offers  and  promiBes,  the  * 
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King  successively  consented  to  the  following  points. 
The  acts  of  the  late  Parliament  have  legal  force. 
Every  Kstatc  chooses  its  own  honh  of  the  Arti- 
cles. All  proposals  are  in  future  addressed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  whole  Parliament,  and  are  re- 
ferred by  it  at  its  pleasure  to  those  Lords  for  exami- 
nation. There  shall  he  no  war  between  Kngland  and 
Scotland  without  the  consent  of  their  Parliaments. 
In  cases  of  attack  or  internal  troubles,  both  Itingdoms 
mutually  to  assist  each  other.  During  such  lime  aa 
the  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  spt^cial  persons  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  As  the 
King's  absence  in  Kngland  prevents  him  from  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  indi* 
viduals,  he  will  upimint  the  Privy  Counsellors  and 
other  important  otficers  according  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Parliament.  The  persons  appointed  arc  answer- 
able to  the  Parliament  and  the  King. 

Agreeably  to  these  legal  enactments,  the  King 
favored  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Covenanters. 
and  gave  them  oifices,  or  pt^nsions  and  presents — 
even  to  Henderson  and  Gillespie,  the  latter  of  whom, 
notwithstanding,  vehemently  opposed  reconciliation 
Avith  the  King  in  1648.  These  measures  difitised 
the  greatest  joy,  and  on  the  King's  departure  the 
Estates  declared,  in  a  solemn  address,  thai  he  had 
given  them  entire  satisfaction  with  regard  to  their 
religion  and  liberties,  and  that  a  contented  King  left 
a  contented  people.     He  loo  was  him.*;olf  persuaded 
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that  he  had  so  entirely  gain«!  Scotland,  that  in  case 
of  need  it  would  support  him  in  his  disputes  with 
England,  or  at  least  remain  neutral.  On  the  other 
side,  many  of  his  old  Scotch  adherents  complained 
that  he  had  sacrificed  them  and  the  royal  authority, 
and  fovored  and  exalted  enemies  who  now  made  great 
promises,  hut  would  keep  none  of  them,  and  would 
advance  new  demands.  If  he  agreed  to  the  abolition 
and  condemnation  of  the  Episcopal  system  in  Scot- 
land, how  could  he  think  of  maintaining  it  in  England; 
and  if  the  administration  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  by  the  appointment  of  officers, 
how  could  he  resist  similar  demands  from  the  English 
House  of  Commons  i  Id  addition  to  this,  there 
were  persons  in  Scotland  who  concluded  from  the 
extent  of  the  King's  concessions  that  they  were  not 
seriously  meant,  and  that  self-interest  was  at  the 
bottom.  Some  who  called  themselves  the  most  godly 
of  the  godly,  especially  women,  raised  a  new  outcry 
ander  various  pretexts;  did  not  even  spare  Ilenderson 
in  their  reproaches;  and,  in  contradiction  with  their 
former  experience  and  principles,  insisted  that  the 
Covenant  ought  to  be  forced  upon  everybody,  even 
the  English.  These  and  other  expressions  and  en- 
deavours did  not  at  all  discourage  the  King;  for  he 
believed  that  he  had  done  right  in  every  essential 
particular,  and  thereby  gained  his  objects.  But  an 
event  now  occurred,  of  such  importance  that  every- 
thing else  became  insignificant  iu  compurifiou.  and 
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the  position  of  parties  wo«  totally  changed,  almost 
entirely  to  the.  disadvantage  of  the  King — we  mean 
the  rebellion  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

In  order  to  place  this  event,  which  has  in  general 
been  partially  and  falsely  represented,  in  its  true 
light»  we  must  again  recur  to  earlier  history.  (")  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Ireland  had 
been  entirely  Biihdned,  an<l  a  portion  of  the  people  had 
so  far  been  gainers,  that  the  English  laws  were 
applied  to  them,  and  the  former  almost  unlimited 
privileges  of  the  chiefs  were  limited.  JameB  I.  had 
very  decidedly  resolved  to  civilise  Ireland  and  make 
it  happy ;  and  many,  referring  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  hiju,  have  not  only  confirmed  this  praise,  but  have 
represented  the  state  of  Ireland,  from  1603  to  1641, 
as  healthy  and  prosperous,  and  a6irmed  that  the 
Rebellion  had  commenced  in  the  last  year  without 
ground  or  occasion,  merely  from  presumption  and 
barbarism.  This  view,  however,  may  be  proved  to 
be  in  the  main  false.  It  must  be  owned  that  much 
was  done  under  James  I.  to  promote  order  and  civili- 
Eation.  The  old  British  laws,  by  which  every  crime 
could  be  atoned  for  by  fines,  were  abolished — some 
other  injurious  customs  annnllcd — the  rights  of  the 
Lords  were  more  strictly  defiücd;  wastelands  culti- 
vated, settlers  encouraged,  &c.  But  in  all  this  there 
were  partly  great  evils  concealed,  and  in  part  others 
still  greater  were  opposed  to  them. 

Hence  the  Irish  had  occasion  for  heavy  complaints. 
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which  we  may  sum  up  as  follows : — No  Irish  Parlia- 
ment has  been  called  since  1587,  and  our  country  has 
nuvcr  bf'en  represented  in  the  Knglish  ParUament. 
whose  laws  bind  us.  (^)  We  are  still  looked  upon 
as  savages,  and  the  defence  of  our  religiouj  cuslomä, 
and  possessions  as  a  crime.  We  are  expected  to 
consider  it  as  a  favor  that  King  James,  in  1613, 
granted  an  amnesty  ;  but.  not  to  mention  that  we  had 
committed  no  crime  that  required  a  paitlon.  the  law 
makes  innumerable  exceptions,  and  disappoints  every 
hope  that  was  founded  upon  it.  Above  all,  the  cruel 
immense  coufiscations  of  estates  arc  the  greatest  in- 
juslicc  and  the  most  arbitrary  punishment.  No 
title  avails,  and  eveiy  legal  pretext  is  taken  advantage 
of  to  expel  the  Irish  from  their  possessions,  and  trans- 
fer them  to  strangers.  Cimning,  fraud,  perjury, 
bribery,  are  employed  with  the  most  shameless  ef- 
fronterj  for  these  shameless  purposes ;  nay,  what 
limits  shall  be  found  to  such  arbitrary  proceedings, 
when,  under  the  pretest  of  the  right  of  conquest,  every 
title  to  an  fstate,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  was  called  in  question,  or  for  the  alleged  fault  of 
a  chief,  all  the  innocent  vassaU  were  deprived  of  their 
property  ?  Did  not  the  Knglish  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  confiscation  of  O'Neal's  estates  in  1583,  prove 
the  unlimited  right  of  the  Kings  of  Kngland  to  dis- 
pose at  their  pleasure  of  all  Irish  landed  property, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  came  from  Spain,  and  their 
leaders  Ueberua  and  Uegcmon  had  submitted  to  the 
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English  King  üurmond!  In  a  ßimilar  spirit.  King 
James  seized  upon  380,000  acres  of  land,  not  accord- 
ing to  law  or  justice,  not  by  contract  or  cession,  but 
on  the  stress  of  those  foolish  fables,  and  of  the  still 
subsisting  right  of  conquest.  At  the  same  time  the 
declared  object  was,  that  no  Irishman  should  have 
any  part  in  the  new  settlements,  and  that  none  should 
remain,  even  for  great  sacrifices,  in  the  possession  of 
his  hereditary  estates.  Their  expulsion  was  sought, 
in  order  to  attract«  as  it  was  alleged,  a  more  noble 
and  civilized  race  of  men ;  though  these  settlers,  in 
truth,  were  for  the  most  part  rapacious  adventurers 
or  indigent  rabble.  Witli  this  political  injustice, 
religious  intolerance  was  intimately  connected.  Thus 
all  Catholics  were  in  fact  excluded  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  landed  property,  by  the  condition  imposed  upon 
the  settlers  of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  None 
of  them  obtains  a  public  office  of  any  kind  ;  their 
churches  and  chapels  are  violently  closed,  their  clergy 
expelled,  their  children  delivered  to  Protestant  guar- 
dians. Under  innumerable  pretences,  such  as  not 
attending  divine  service,  they  are  punished,  and  reli- 
gion is  always  alleged  as  a  motive ;  while  both  in  the 
temjioral  and  spiritual  courts  selfishness  and  intole- 
rance are  the  sole  springs  of  action. 

All  these  grievances  of  the  Irish  were  perfectly 
well-founded,  though  they  very  naturally  gave  suffi- 
cient reason  to  recriminations  on  their  perfidy,  fero- 
city, and  intolerance.     Language,  manners,  religion, 
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and  the  state  <^  civilization  "were  different ;  the  mas- 
ters and  tenants  weie  ^ametrically  opposed  to  each 
other ;  interests  essentiaUy  different  were  everywhere 
manifested;  and  nowhere  was  there  any  political 
wisdom,  or  religious  tolerance,  to  soften  and  reconcile 
diese  contrarieties.  The  Catholics  considered  the 
Protestants  as  infidels — the  latter,  on  their  part«  called 
the  former  idolateis ;  each  party  thought  it  merito- 
rious not  to  tolerate  the  other,  but  to  extirpate  it. 
The  Priests,  attached  to  Bome  and  Spain,  appeared, 
besides,  to  the  English  as  rebels ;  and  because  the 
Protestant  Clergy  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of 
the  Irish  language,  they  could  exercise  no  useful 
influence  over  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
were  divided  into  such  as  were  very  rich,  who  pos- 
sessed several  livings»  but  attended  to  none;  and  in 
such  as  were  wrctehedly  poor,  who  could  acquire  no 
respect,  and  were  too  easily  led  to  endeavour  to  ink- 
prove  their  circumstances  by  unjustifiable  means. 

Such  was  the  state  of  a&irs  when  Chaiks  I. 
ascended  the  throne.  The  Irish  readily  camefbrwaid 
with  an  offer  to  assist  him,  and  to  "**'"*»■"  300  cft- 
Talry  and  5^000  infaatiy,  if  he  would  grant  greater 
toleration  in  religions  matters :  but  this  pnrpmral 
was  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  intcderoice  of  the 
Bishops.  Two  yens  later,  in  163^  the  King,  wktte 
disties»  became  more  urgent  was  more  coHfKaitf; 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Irish  cansed  the 
(^iMuctcr  of  Gncm  to  be  drawn  v^l    It  ccntäaed 
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scarcely  anything  tut  urgently  necessary  and  i-cason- 
able  regulations,  respt'cting  the  hiileting  of  soldiers, 
the  limitation  of  the  military  laws  to  times  of  war, 
the  pardon  of  criminals,  judicial  forms,  monopolies, 
hereditary  rights,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy.  In 
particular,  it  decreetl  that  60  years'  possession  should 
constitute  a  legal  title,  and  protect  thepossessor  against 
all  claims  from  the  crown,  and  from  all  other  persons. 
If  this  humane  and  just  course  had  hcen  persevered 
in,  the  most  salutary  effects  for  Ireland  must  havo 
followed.  That  this  was  not  done  was  the  fault  of 
the  King.  and.  above  all,  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
whom  he  appointed  Governor  in  the  year  1632.  For 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  provided,  with  correct  judg- 
ment and  laudable  energj*.  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  of  linen  manufactories,  the  extension  of 
trade,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  Äcc. ;  yet,  here  as 
elsewhere,  his  will,  or  his  pleasure,  was  in  his  opi- 
nion the  supreme  law.  and  as  he  acknowledged  no 
pubUc  law,  how  could  he  acquire  real  political 
wisdom?  "1  found."  says  Strafford,  "the  State, 
the  Church,  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  dissolution.  Nothing  was  to  be  effected 
with  hind  looks  and  pleasant  smiles  :  stronger 
measures  were  necessary.  I  have  therefore  raised 
and  rewarded  the  worthy,  punished  aud  thrown  down 
the  perverse,  and  not  changed  my  conduct  till  they 
repented.  None  but  thorough  measures  can  subdue 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  elevation  of  the  royal 
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power  mußt  be  the  most  important — ^nay,  the  sole 
object  of  my  government."  Ireland  (as  in  fact  every 
country)  imdoubtedly  required  a  vigorous  and  power- 
ful government.  To  substitute  this  for  the  tyranny 
that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  connect  it  with 
the  Charter  of  Graces,  would  have  been  Ihe  proper 
business  of  the  Governor.  Instead  of  this,  as  the 
above  empty  words  themselves  show,  he  adhered  to 
the  notion  that  the  Irish  were  still  too  barbarous  to 
be  treated  according  to  justice  and  the  laws ;  and 
that  the  kingdom  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  conquered  countr)-.  From  these  harsh  and 
arbitrary  notions  he  drew  the  inference,  which  was 
defended  during  his  trial,  but  which  in  truth  was 
equally  foolish  and  condemnahlc— that  all  the  Irish, 
without  exception,  had  forfeited  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  of  men,  and  that  it  depended  wholly  on  the  royal 
favour,  what  and  how  much  should  be  granted  them. 
•'  As  I"  (so  he  writes  on  another  occasion)  "am  sure 
of  the  King,  I  shall  dance  merrily  with  all  the  rest. 
What  his  Majesty  pleases  to  command  1  will  most 
willingly  execute,  whether  it  agrees  with  my  own 
inclinations  and  opinions  or  not"  From  this  point 
of  view  the  King's  haughty  favourite  looked  upon 
every  1  rishman,  as  a  being  who  could  in  no  case  clum 
rights,  and  whose  duties  were  summed  up  in  the  single 
principle  of  passive  obedience.  But  as  means  were 
wanting  to  obtain  by  force  the  principal  object,  that 
is.  supplies  of  money,  the  £arl  did  not  disdaiu  to 
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employ  artifice.  Thus  he  represented  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that,  if  they  did  not  voluntarily  pay  him 
betimes,  the  government  would  be  obliged  to  levy  the 
severe  legal  fines*  for  example,  for  not  attending 
divine  service ;  and  to  the  Protestants  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  King,  if  they  refused  him  assistance, 
would  be  obliged  to  grant  greater  concessions  to  their 
adversaries.  That,  as  a  faithful  servant,  he  would 
certainly  advise  the  King  to  try  first  of  all  the  usual 
means  to  supply  his  wants ;  but  that  if  he  should  be 
disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  would  prove  to 
them,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  right  and  reason 
were  on  the  side  of  the  King.  But  instead  of  acting 
on  the  only  true  principle,  that  every  division  in  a 
state  is  injurious,  Straffonl  thought  it  wise  not  to 
reconcile  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  to  oppose 
them  to  each  other,  and  in  the  end  to  threaten 
both  with  the  illegal  use  of  the  royal  power.  He 
maintained  that  taxes  imposed  by  royal  authority 
were  as  valid  as  Parliamentary  grants ;  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament  said,  that  it  was  entirely 
below  his  master's  dignity  to  bargain  every  year, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  whether  they  would  be 
pleased  to  do  something  for  their  own  preservation. 
When  John  Talbot  made  some  objections,  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  House,  and  arrested  till  he  begged 
pardon  of  the  Governor  on  his  knees. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  decide  how  far  Strafford's 
threats,  or  some  other  means,  had  anv  influence :  but  it 
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is  certain  that  the  Irish  House  of  CommonB  cheerfnlly 
and  voluntarily  granted  six  suhsidics.  an  uncommonly 
large  sum,  an  dnow  justly  expected  a  solemn  con- 
firmation and  further  development  of  the  Charter 
of  Graces.     But  Strafibrd  thought  that,  as  he  had 
this  time  ohtained  money  without  granting  anything. 
he  might  spare  the  conünnation  for  another  time ; 
nay,  he  and  the  King,  whose  sentiments  were  similar, 
were  resolved  entirely  to  evade  and  defeat  it.     They 
thereforc  now  said  plainly,  that  some  of  the  conces- 
sions in  that  Charter  were  only  occasional  and  tem- 
porary ;  others   no  longer  necessary ;   that  others 
required  a  more  accurate  investigation,  or  miglit  bo 
carried  into  effect  by  the  ordinary  oflicers.     Lastly, 
Strafford  positively  rejected  the  most  important  point, 
that   sixty  years'  undisputed   possession   of  landed 
property  should  constitute  a  good  title,  even  against 
the  claims  of  the  Crown. 

Accordiugly,  innumerable  enquiries  now  began; 
and,  with  mild  and  plausible  words  about  maintaining 
the  laws,  the  most  glaring  acts  of  injustice  were 
committed.  Thus  almost  all  the  grants  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  clearest  documents,  were  declared  null 
and  void,  tmder  subtle  pi-etexts,  and  the  possessors 
expelled,  or  forced  to  pay  large  sums.  It  appeared 
firom  the  way  of  procedure  that  there  was  no  snch 
thing  as  landed  proi>erty  in  Ireland:  as  if  all  title  to 
it  should  vanish  at  the  iliscretion  of  the  Government 
or  the   King.     Strafford  boasted  that  the   King's 
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power  in  Ireland  was  as  unlimited  ag  that  of  any 
prince  in  the  world,  and  that  the  pernicious  concea* 
aiona  were  now  for  ever  lulled  to  sleep.  Because 
twelve  jurymen,  in  the  year  1()36,  would  not,  agree- 
ably to  his  opinion,  deprive  their  fellow- citizens  of 
their  land,  the  Governor  fined  each  of  them  ^.4000, 
imprisoned  them  till  they  paid,  and  compelled  them 
to  beg  pardon  on  their  knees.  Tlie  Judges  received 
four  shillings  iu  the  pound  of  the  first  year's  incomes 
of  all  the  confiscated  lands ;  and  Strafford  wrote  to 
the  King:  "Each  of  these  four  shillings  paid,  once 
for  all,  will  add  four  poimds  to  your  Majesty's  reve- 
nue." Instead  of  dindaining  the£C  and  other  base 
ways  and  means,  Charles  ansn'ered,  to  the  compIainU 
that  were  made,  that  Strafford's  conduct  was  not 
harsh,  and  that  he  approved  of  the  Karl's  serving 
him  in  this  manner ;  and  the  latter  affirmed,  (when 
a  strict  account  was  required  of  him  in  the  sequel,) 
for  his  justification,  that  it  always  had  been  so(*') 
and  still  worse,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war,  innumerable  people  had  been  hanged  in 
Ireland  without  any  legal  formalities.  Though,  in 
the  proceedings  against  the  Karl  those  legal  forms 
had  undoubte<lly  been  violated,  his  conscience  must 
have  told  him  that  he  had  burdened  himself  with 
the  weight  of  this  guilt  in  a  much  greater  degree^ 
and  had  found,  in  the  pretext  of  promoting  the  gene- 
ral good,  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  exercise  of 
bis  own  arbitrary  will. 
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It  was  natural  enough  that,  after  Strafford's  arrest, 
the  praises  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  Irish 
by  fear  were  changt^  into  loiul  coniplainls;  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  contrived,  by  arbitrary  reg^ations^ 
to  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  former  liberal  grant 
of  money.  The  King  was  so  incensed  at  this,  that 
he  gave  orders  to  take  the  new  decision  out  of  the 
Parliamentary-  journals,  though  only  the  same  pro- 
ceeding was  employed  against  him  which  he  had 
formerly  approved  with  respect  to  the  Charter  of 
Graces.  Being  in  greater  distress,  he  now  confirmed 
its  contents ;  but  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
encouraged  by  what  was  doing  in  England  and  Scotr 
land,  extended  its  demands,  and  the  most  lively  hopes 
and  plans  were  conceivetl  by  the  whole  people.  Even 
the  most  prudent  and  moderate  could  not  but  wish, 
after  centuries  of  oppression,  for  the  independence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  the  appointment  of  Irishmen 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  their  own  country,  free  trade, 
and  the  exercise  of  religion,  civil  rights,  and  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  public  employ- 
ments. All  these  claims,  say  moäfraiilhors,  have  been 
again  justly  forfeited  for  centuries  to  come  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  year  1641. 

On  the  22nd  of  October.  imme<lialely  before  the 
rebellion  broke  out.  Mac  Mahon  informed  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ircland,  that  a  general  conspiracy  waa 
prepared,  according  to  wbich  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  to  make  them- 
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selves  masters  of  all  the  fortresses,  especially  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  and  to  ma^isacre  all  the  Protestants 
without  exception.  Notwithstanding  this  informor 
tioD,  three  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  mui^ 
dered  within  a  short  time  in  a  most  dreadful  and 
cruel  manner.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  story  which 
has  been  a  hundred  times  repeated,  with  tlie  addition 
that  the  happy  Irish  had  no  grounds  for  dLscontent, 
and  had  been  seduced  only  by  superstitious  infuriate 
priests.  This  is  the  accusation :  the  result  of  un- 
prejudiced investigation»  on  the  contrary,  is,  the 
Irish  were  impelled  by  numberless  reasons  to  take 
advantage  of  the  apparently  highly  favorable  circum- 
stances for  the  improvement  of  their  civil,  religious, 
and  political  situation ;  and  thought,  if  the  Scotch 
have  been  so  commended  for  their  Covenant,  directed 
against  the  King,  a  union  /or  him,  against  arrogant 
subjects  might  be  still  more  easily  justified.  But 
such  a  union  had  not  been  concluded  vrhen  Mac 
Mahon  gave  his  essentially  false  and  incredible  in- 
formation ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  general  conspiracy 
to  murder  all  the  Protestants.  The  troubles  which 
arose  in  Ulster  from  local  reasons,  spread  slowly  and, 
mostly  through  the  fault  of  the  English  ma^strates, 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  the  number 
of  the  Protestants  who  perished  by  violence  or  in 
open  combat,  is  reduced  to  about  6000.  (") 

Aa  our  space  docs  not  allow  us  to  prove  these 
SBSertions  by  a  detailed  narrative,  the  following  par- 
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ticiilars  must  serve  for  their  confirmation.  Supposing 
that  Mac  Mahon  ä  information  of  a  general  conspiracy 
fully  matured  to  break  out  was  true,  his  discovery  did 
not  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  execution ; 
for  the  number  of  the  Protestants  was  to  that  of  the 
Catholics  at  most  as  one  to  ten.  and  the  Government 
had  no  means  at  its  command  to  prevent  the  explo- 
sion in  the  whole  country,  or  even  in  Dublin ;  the 
castle  of  which  was  garrisoned  by  only  one  company 
of  soldiers.     The  many  thousand  men,  who  it  was 
pretended  were  ready    to  enter  the  city,   nowhere 
made  their  appearance;  and  only  in  Ulster,  the  land- 
owners who  had  been  expelled  from  their  estate«, 
and  their  equally  injured  vassals,  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  by  force  their  hereditary  property  ;  but,  after 
the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  the  disturbances  had  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boimdarics  ofthat  prnvince.    The 
numerous  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  governor 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  confirm  what  is  here  said. 
Thus,  on  the  14th  of  September,  he  writes :   "  We 
were  at  first  very  much  alarmed  by  reports  of  a  gen^ 
ral  conspiracy,  but  wc  have  become  easy  again  since 
we  sec  that  nobody  moves,  except  some  reinuauta  of 
discontenteil  Irish   in  the  north,  and  in  the  settle- 
ments in  the  county  of  Leitrim.     In  some  places 
some  loose  vagabonds  have  been  guilty  of  plunder; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Flunkett  and  Moore,  1  do 
not  hear  of  a  single  Irishman  or  Englishman  of  any 
note  who  has  taken  part  in  the  movement."     The 
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subsequent  ofllcial  reports  »how  how  and  why  the 
evil  spread. 

At  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government  were  the 
Lords  Justices  Parsons  and  Borlace. — the  former  of 
mean  origin  and  without  education,  but  active.  artfuJ, 
extremely  selfish  and  covetous  ;  Borlace,  an  old  sol- 
dier, indolent  and  entirely  subortiinate  to  his  colleague. 
Instead,  then,  of  carefully  examining  the  statements 
of  Mac  Mahon.  the  two  Justices,  actuated  by  absurd 
fears  and  other  secondary  views,  sent  the  most  ex- 
aggerated reports  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament» 
and  issued  proclamations  which  took  for  granted 
the  universal  gtiilt  of  the  people  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  entire  want  of  military  rcsourcefi,  spoke 
only  of  coercion  and  punishment.  They  were  indeed 
obliged  to  confess,  so  early  as  the  29th  of  October, 
that  there  bad  been  no  general  conspiracy  of  the 
Catholics,  and  to  allege  that  they  only  meant  the 
really  guilty  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Yet  they 
did  nothing  to  check  the  evil ;  but  acted  precisely  as 
if  the  breaking  out  of  a  rebellion  were  welcome  to 
them,  anil  as  if  they  and  the  Privy  Councillors  wished 
the  number  of  the  gnilty  to  increase,  that  there  might 
be  occasion  for  greater  punishments,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive confiscation  of  estates. 

A  wish  was  now  generally  expressed  that  the 
prorogued  Irish  Parliament  might  be  again  assem- 
bled ;  most  of  the  members  Ijeing  rich  men,  who  were 
BO  extremely  interested  in  the  restoration  of  tran- 
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quillity  that  they  would  readily  grant  the  means  to 
effect  it.  But  Parsons  and  Borlace  desired  to  rule 
alone,  and  leave  the  evil  to  take  iU  own  course,  that 
they  might  have  the  more  ground  for  accusation  and 
punishment.  It  was  foolish  and  unjust  to  manifest 
suspicion  of  all  the  members  of  Parliament  at  once, 
nay  to  withhold  from  the  whole  people  the  legal 
means  of  consulting  on  the  critical  state  of  affairs, 
and  adopting  some  resolution  accordingly.  This  nap 
turally  excited  discontent,  in  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  peaceable,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the  turbu- 
lent ;  because,  without  a  ParUament,  means  were 
wanting  to  oppose  them  effectually. 

In  consequence  of  these  reports,  the  Englifih  Pa> 
Uament,  in  llic  absence  of  the  King,  came  to  a  reso- 
lution to  prepare  everything  for  an  active  war  againit 
the  Irish,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  following 
effect :  That  by  the  treacherous  and  wicked  excite 
mcnt  of  Koman  Catholic  Priests  and  Jesuits,  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  for  the  bloody  murder  of  all 
Protestants  and  loyal  Catholics  of  English  origin,  as 
well  as  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  Koyal  authority 
and  of  the  present  Government  Thus  the  English 
ParUament  went  beyond  the  accusations  of  the  cre- 
dulous, and  increased  the  number  of  the  guilty  by 
designating  everybody  as  such.  Pardon  was.  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time  offered  to  all  such  as  should 
repent ;  but  as  it  was  added  that  no  Papist  should  be 
tolerat^l  in  Ireland,  the  offer  of  pardon  not  only  sig- 
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nified  nothing,  but  appeared  like  bitter  irony  and 
illegal  cruelty. 

Unhappily   everything   concurrwl,   natural   rude- 
ness, religious  zeal,  unlimited  thirst  of  vengeance 
on  the  one  hand — arrogance,  self-interest,  and  injus- 
tice on   the  other — to  give  to    this   Irish    contest 
a  character   of    inhuman   severity   and    ferocity   of 
which  there  are  but  few  examples  in  tlie  history  of 
the  world.  {")     For,  whatever  may  be  allowed  for 
exaggeration,  however  certain   it  is  that  blame  must 
be  attributed  to  both  parties,  there  still  remains  but 
too  much  that  cannot  be  denied.      But  if  tlie  follies, 
the  vices,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Long  Parliament,  if 
not  forgotten,  are  yet  thrown  into  the  back-ground, 
and  judged  of  with  less  severity,  the  same  equity 
should  1>e  shown  to  the  Irish,  who  had  more  reason 
for  complaints  than  the  English  and  Scotch  of  those 
times,  or  the  Americans  and  French  of  a  later  period; 
and  the  more  moderate  Irish,  when  the  zeal  of  their 
countrjmen  and  the  measures  of  the  English  Gover- 
nors gradually  obliged  them  to  take  a  part  in  the 
movement,    exerted  themselves   to    the   utmost  to 
introduce    order    and    consistency   into  the  whole, 
enterprize.     Four  and   twenty  men.  nobles,  clei^, 
and  citizens,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  made  use  of  a  seal  with  the  motto  :    Fro  Deo, 
pro    Rege,  et  Patria    Hihernia.      la  the  oath    of 
their  union,  they  swore  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
rights  of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  subjects  ; 
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and  in  November.  1641,  asked  nothing  bnt  what  a 
reasonable  Government  ought  voluntarily  to  have 
granted  them  long  before :  namely,  ih^  aholilion  of 
all  penalties  agaiui^t  Homan  Catholics,  as  they  were 
willing  to  he  obcflient  subjects,  admissibility  to 
offices,  the  right  of  acquiring  land,  which  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  amnesty  for  the  past.  All  these 
demands  were  refused  by  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  nay,  it  was  so  infatuated  or  so  insincere 
that  it  attributed  the  Iiish  duiturbances,  wholly  to 
the  perfidious  and  Popish  Counsellors  of  the  King. 
The  Irish  a^ked  more  justly.  Is  it  not  more  legal  and 
pardonable  if  we  conclude  a  union  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  reKgion,  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  and 
of  the  true  liberty  of  the  people,  than  when  others  do 
60  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  and  pretext  to 
diminish  and  undermine  the  King's  lawful  authority. 
United  Irishmen,  therefore,  recognized  the  rights 
and  authority  of  Charles,  but  rejected  the  actual 
Governors  in  Dublin,  because  they  entirely  depended 
on  the  seditious  party  in  London. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  arguments  and 
events,  many  worthy  Koman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
themselves  doubted  whether  the  course  that  had 
been  adopted  was  fully  to  be  justified  and  was 
likely  to  lead  to  a  happy  issue.  For  this  reason,  the 
noble  Lord  Clanricarde,  (a  half-brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,)  for  example,  thmigh  a  Catholic,  took  arms 
Cor  the   existing  order,   and  for   the   Protestant«. 
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When  this  was  known  to  Lords  Fingal.  Netterville, 
and  othere,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Union, 
they  wrote  lo  him,  asking :  Why  do  you  act  against 
those  who  combat  for  their  religion,  King,  and 
country  S  You.  being  a  Catliolic,  will  never  gain  the 
confidence  of  your  adversaries,  nor  escape  their  pe> 
secution.  Consider  with  what  disgrace  all  ages  have 
branded  those  who  were  lukewann  and  backward,  in 
supporting  their  afflicted  country.  Even  the  hear 
Ihens  place  it  next  to  their  godH,  and  before  parents, 
cliildren,  and  property  ;  nay,  for  the  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  our  cause,  is  not  the  service  of  the  linng  God 
our  object^  Do  wc  not  strengthen  ourselves  by 
perfect  obedience  to  the  King,  while  our  enemies, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  made  the  majesty  of 
Kngland  contemptible  in  respect  to  foreign  princes. 
The  King  must  condemn  every  one  that  displeases 
them,  and  dares  not  extend  his  favour  further  than 
they  think  good.  Without  their  permission,  he 
dares  not  come  to  this  kingdom,  and  they  declare 
those  as  their  enemies  who  would  accompany  him. 
They  endeavonr  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  this  country, 
together  with  the  rights  of  the  King,  and  affirm 
that  all  their  resolutions  are  binding  upon  us.  You, 
my  Lord,  are  a  Catholic,  and  by  the  merits  of  yonr 
worthy  ancestors  placed  in  an  elevated  situation. 
Do  not  suffer  matters  to  come  so  far  that  you  sprinkle 
their  graves  with  the  blood  of  men  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  our  just  cause.     Do  not  act  so 
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that  this  kingdom  may  be  despised  by  all  nations, 
and  the  basest  slavery  be  called  Irish  submission. 
Let  us  unite  to  defend  the  honour  of  our  King  and 
master,  who  suffers  imder  the  oppression  of  the  Puritap 
nical  anarchical  fection.  and  let  your  support  be  ^ven 
at  the  right  time,  so  that  you  may  appear  to  have 
been  induced,  not  by  the  power  of  the  victorious  party, 
but  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  cause  itself.  This 
is  the  request  of  all  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the 
wish  of  your  affectionate  friends. 

When  &ithful  subjects  of  the  King,  in  Ireland, 
might  justly  doubt  what  their  duty  and  conscience 
demanded.  Charles  himself  was  placed  by  the  insur- 
rection in  the  most  unpleasant  situation ;  for,  though 
he  had  not  the  sm^est  share  in  its  breaking  out,  yet 
it  was  believed  that  he  and  his  Counsellors  had  a 
hand  in  it,  in  order  to  maintain  unlimited  power  by 
means  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  Protestants  in  favour  of 
liberty.  Nay,  it  was  affirmed,  with  deliberate  false- 
hood, that  on  the  1st  October,  1641,  he  had  given 
instructions  to  sequestrate  the  estates  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  to  arrest  them.  Because 
his  declarations  to  the  contrary  did  not  meet  with 
entire  credit,  he,  in  order  to  r^nove  all  suspicion, 
left  to  the  English  Parliament,  even  while  he  was 
still  in  Scotland»  the  entire  direction  of  Irish  affairs. 
Accordingly,  it  resolved,  on  the  8th  December,  1641, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  no  longer 
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be  loTerated  in  Ireland  ;  it  resolved,  in  Kebriiary  and 
March  1642,  that  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acrfs  of 
land  in  Ireland  should  heconiiscated.  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  On  the  23rd  February,  it 
ordered,  word  for  word,  as  follows:  "AH  Rebels,  as 
well  as  their  adherents  and  favourers,  shall  Iw 
wounded,  killed,  |>ut  to  death,  and  annihilated  by  all 
means  and  ways;  all  places,  towns,  and  houses,  where 
the  Rebels  abide  or  have  abode,  or  where  they  have 
been  proteeted  or  assisted,  shall  be  plundered,  laid 
waste,  pulletl  down  and  burnt, — «II  the  hay  and  com 
in  them  shall  be  destroyetl,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
able  to  boar  arms,  shall  be  killed  !" 

It  is  an   almost    inconceivable,  and  surely  mo«t 

humiliating  fact,   that  men   who   with    suspicious 

anxiety  watched  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 

liberty,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  extend  it 

K    in  Kngland  and  Scotland,  should,  in  mad  infatuation 

'    and  culpable  arrogance,  have  issued   for  their  Irish 

fellow-citizens  ordinances   of  so  barbarous   a   kind 

I   that  obedience  was  impossible,  and  resistance  a  duty. 

But  Ijefore  we  proceed  with  thehistory  of  Ireland,  we 

B  must  return  to  that  of  England  and  Scotland. 

B       Though  the  Irish  insurrection  was  very  unwel- 

™  come  to  the  King  for  many  reasons,  and  the  remote 

possibility  of  one  day   deriving  advantage   from  it 

entirely  disappeared  before  the  present  evils,  Charles, 

wheu  he  set  out  from  Kdinburgh  for  London,  en- 

terlaincii  the  most  flattering  hopes ;  for  Scotland  he 
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believed  was  entirely  pacified  and  gained,  and  Eng- 
land, if  modoratiou  and  prudence  did  not  entirely 
vanish,  must  likewise  consider  his  concessions  as 
sufficient  for  the  foundation  and  protection  of  true 
liberty.  And  in  fact,  even  before  Charles's  departure 
for  Scotland,  all  those  evils  had  been  remedied  by 
laws  which  had  been  originally  and  justly  com- 
plained of;  for  instance,  the  Star  Chamber,  which 
Judged  without  a  jur}',  and  often  in  a  selfish  and  too 
rigorous  manner;  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
the  arbitrary  levying  of  taxes,  especially  of  tonnage, 
poundage,  nnd  shijvmoney,  the  severe  application  of 
tlie  forest  laws  and  feudal  customs,  the  oppressive 
increase  of  the  anuy,  &c.  But,  in  particular,  by  the 
law  on  triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  non-dissolu- 
tion of  the  one  now  sitting,  the  preponderance  of 
power  had  been  so  transferred  from  the  King  to  the 
two  Houses,  that  he  might  justly  say  he  had 
already  granted  so  much  that  there  would  be  no  reap 
sou  to  wonder  i^'  he  now  refused  something.  "  I 
shewed,  says  he  in  another  place,  by  confirming  those 
laws,  llie  highest  confidence,  and  hoped  that  I  had 
fi^r  over  turned  suspicion  and  jealousy  out  of  doors. 
liut  1  ceriaiiily  did  not  mean  to  tarn  out  and  exclude 
mystlt." 

la  ;  ivp.miou  as  the  Kings  courage  and  his  popu- 
lai'.ty.  espeeially  in  London,  inctx'ased,  the  apprehen- 
sivuis  of  ihe  timid  and  over-zeaious  were  revived,  and 
ilinc  d.i\sljoü>re  his  rot  urn  from  Scoiland,  on  the 
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22nd  November  1641,  a  struggle  on  this  subject 
took  place  of  such  duration  and  violence  as  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  Parliament.  One  party 
wished  to  address  a  Prtilionand  Hemonstrance  to  the 
King,  while  the  other  objected  to  both.  In  the  Peti- 
tion they  requested  that  (Jharlea  would  draw  up  all 
resolutions  in  a  Parliamentary  form;  that  he  woufd 
remove  the  Bishops  from  the  Upper  House  ;  and  all 
evil-minded,  wicked,  and  suspicious  persons  from  his 
Councils,  and  employ  only  those  who  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Parliament ;  lastly,  that  he  would  annex 
to  the  Crown  the  estates  to  he  confiscated  in  Ireland, 
in  order  to  deiray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
Remonstrance  contained  a  circumstantial  enumeration 
of  every  evil  which  had  been  anywhere  mentioned  or 
touched  upon  since  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne, 
put  together  above  two  hundred  grounds  of  complaint, 
and  aflirmed  that  the  King  was  surrounded  by  a 
wicked  party,  which  wished  to  change  the  religion, 
calumniate  the  Parliament,  and  had  been  for  years 
the  cause  of  all  evils.  It  is  ncccstmry,  said  the  advo- 
cate of  these  two  documents,  to  lay  them  before  the 
King  and  the  jieople,  that  they  may  learn  how  nmt- 
lers  stand,  and  that  no  fault  of  the  Government  may« 
lie  concealed.  All  the  new  better  laws  have  been 
only  extorted  from  the  King.  Ihe  inclination  to 
abolish  them  still  exists  ;  incapable  Counsellors  are 
still  listened  to,  and  large  sums  expended,  in  order  to 
obtain  means  to  put  down  all  liberty.     The  preceding 
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conduct  of  the  King  in  England,  and  hiR  endeavours 
to  draw  Scotland  into  liis  own  intere«ts.  authorüc 
severe  censure,  and  produce  the  necessity  of  demand- 
ing luore  ample  security  for  their  rights  and  greater 
power.    To  this  the  moderate  replied :  That  the  evils 
complained  of  were  removetl.  and  no  reason  existed 
again  to  enumerate  them  with  »uch  malicious  accu- 
racy and  detail,  and  to  complain  of  them.     That  they 
hereby  offended  the  King,  destroyed  that  reciprocal 
confidence  which  wa«  so  necessary,    and  impelled 
everything  to  a  violent  breach,  while  all  that  waa 
really  galular)*    might  be  obtainixl  by  an  opposite 
moderate  course.     Sir  Edward  Dering.  otherwise 
warm  adversar}*  of  the  Court,  said  on  this  o(^cns:on  ;* 
"This  remonstrance,  if  it  is  carried,  must  make  such 
an  impression  on  the  King,  the  people,  and  the  Par- 
Uamcnl,   our  contemporaries,  and  |K>Rterity,  th«t  no 
lime  can  efface  it,  so  long  as  history  shall  be  written 
and  read.     Let  us  not  rashly  and  inconsiderately  re- 
solve on  anylhin;^  that  must  afterwanLs  be  subjected 
to  a  long  and  rigorous  examination.        In  the  whole 
kingdom  there  is  not  a  single  person  who  requires  or 
expects  such  a  declaration.      All  are  grateful  for 
what  has  been  already  done,  and  rely  on  yon  for  the 
future.      Who  would  dream  of  a  representation,  a 
remonstrance,   turning  to  the  lower  classes,  that  it 
wotdd  relate  histories  to  the  people,  and  s|>eak  of  the 
King  in  the  thinl  person.      I  do  ni)l  see  the  objtxrt  of 
surh  a  pTocei-ding.  at  least  I  hope   that  I  do  not  «« 
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it ; — and,  if  the  whole  is  without  oliject,  the  single 
points  may  be  more  rigorously  contnulicted.       Thus, 
for  instance»  it  is  said,  the  Bishops  had  attempted  to 
introduce  idolatry  into  this  countrj*.     What "?     Plain, 
formal   idolatr)- ?     Name,  then,  the  nature   of  this 
idolatry.     Prove  that  all  the  Bishops  desired  it,  or 
commanded  it.     \\'ho  has  Been,  heard,  or  read  these 
commands?    Beware  how,  in  this  age,  wliich  is  eo 
fond  of  accusations,  you  attribute  to  all  the  fault«  of 
a  few.     It  is  said  that  by  abolishing  the  Kpiscupal 
constitution  of  the  Church,  knowledge  and  learning 
will  not  be  discouraged,  but  promoted  and  diffused. 
Fair  words,  but  1  see  no  deeds!     If  you  could  cut  up 
the  moon  into  stars,  you  would  have  the  same  moon 
in  small  pieces,  but  you  would  have  lost  its  light  and 
its  influence.       1  have  cause,  eo  he  concluded  his 
speech,  to  speak  very  seriously  of  all  these  matters; 
for  I  see  and  I  know  the  great  plans  which  lead  into 
other  ways,  and  my  apprehensions  are  not  removed, 
but  increased  by  this  Remonstrance.     I  vote  against 
it,  because  a  great  portion  of  its  contents  has  not 
been  submitted  to  any  examination,  or  is  unfounded ; 
because  I    foresee    no    gooti,  but  only  evil    conse- 
quences ;  because  we  pass  over  the  King,  and  treat 
with  the  multitude,  from  which  the  remedy  of  any 
abuse  can  never  be  expected." 

The  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Derlng  was  afterwards 
burnt,  and  he  himself  expelled  from  the  House. 
The  Parliamentary  struggle  continued  from  three 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o*clock  the  following 
morning,  with  such  vehemence  that  the  members 
were  on  the  point  of  drawing  their  swords  upon  each 
other.  At  length  the  zealots  triumphed  by  a  majo* 
rity  of  159  to  108.  It  was,  says  an  eye-witness,  the 
sentence  of  a  faint  and  exhausted  jury ;  bat  what 
weight  the  former  attached  to  the  Remonstrance,  and 
how  much  they  intended  thereby  to  place  the  Kiog 
in  a  very  unfavorable  situation,  and  to  deprive  him  of 
his  newly-acquired  popularity,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  Cromwell,  at  the  end  of  the  sitting,  said  to 
Falkland,  that  if  that  motion  had  not  been  carried, 
he,  with  many  who  thought  like  him.  would  have 
sold  their  property,  and  never  seen  England  again. 

Sir  Richard  Gumey  the  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen 
of  London,  acted  in  a  directly  contrary  spirit.  As 
soon  as  the  King  had  arrived  at  Whitehall,  they 
repaired  thither,  with  many  of  the  principal  citizens, 
to  welcome  him.  and  invite  him  to  the  inty.  The 
Recorder  made,  on  this  occasion,  a  most  cordial  and 
affectionate  speech,  to  which  the  King  immediately 
replied :  "  As  my  voice  cannot  reach  every  one,  I 
must  wish  that  you  would  heartily  thank  all  the  good 
citizens  of  London  for  the  affection  they  have  shewn 
me  on  this  day ;  in  fact,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
the  satiäCiction  which  it  gives  me,  for  I  now  see  that 
all  preceding  tumults  and  disorders  came  solely  from 
the  common  people,  and  that  the  better  and  greater 
portion  of  the  city  was  always  loyal,  and  devoted  to 
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my  person  and  government.  I  am  i*qually  rejoiced 
to  observd  that  all  the  false  reports  spread  concern- 
ing me,  during  my  absence,  have  not  made  the 
slightest  impre8äion  upon  you.  On  the  other  ekle,  1 
can  and  will  assure  you  that  I  return  with  as  cordial 
an<l  friendly  sentiments  to  my  people,  and  to  you  in 
particular,  as  loving  subjects  can  desire;  and  I  will 
prove  it  by  governing  you  all  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  by  protecling  the  true  Protestant 
religion,  and,  in  case  of  need,  by  sacrificing  for  it  my 
life  and  all  that  is  dear  to  me." 

The  entry  of  the  King  and  bit*  family  into  Loudon 
look  place  with  the  grwitest  solemnity.  The  high 
officers  of  state,  many  lords,  all  the  magiRtrates,  and 
the  most  di8tinguiHh(»l  citizen»,  took  part  in  it.  The 
city  militia  lineil  the  streets,  the  houses  were  gaily 
dccorale<l,  and  amidst  the  ringing  of  the  bolls  and  the 
sound  of  music  were  heard  uninterrupted  shunts  of 
"Long  live  the  king!  God  blfss  King  Charles  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria!"  After  a  grand  entertain- 
ment  in  Guildhall,  they  nccompiinie<t  the  King  to  his 
palace  of  Whitehall,  when  he  embraced  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  again  returned  his  cordial  thanks  to  him 
and  to  the  city. 

This  harmony  between  the  King  and  the  citizens, 
Bnd  the  everywhere  increasing  attnchment  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, increased  the  anger  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  zealots,  especially  because  many  affirmed  that 
drawing  up  and  delivering  a  Hemonstrancr.  nithout 
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the  participation  of  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lonla,' 
was  diingerous  and  illegal.    JetTery  Palmer,  a  lawyer, 
having  maintained  this  assertion  with  much  learning 
and  eloquence,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  as 
fomenter  of  Irouliles ;  and  even  then  the  principle  wi 
laid  tlown.  that  the  House  of  Commons  represented 
the  whole  kingdom,   while  the   Peers  on  the  other- 
hand  were  private  jKsrsons,  possessing  only  privat 
rights ;    therefore  if  they  did  not  do  what  was  o< 
cessary  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  kingdomi 
the  Commons  must  unite  with  those  ljon\a  who  had 
more  sympathy  with  them,  and  directly  atldrese  the 
King.     At   the  same  time,  the  innovators  ao  vehe- 
mently attacketl  the  conduct  of  Loudon,  and  contrived 
to  represent  it  in  such  an  equivocal  light,  that  thi 
Magistrates  wcni  ohliged  to  present  a  declaration  U 
the  two  Houses,  to  this  effect :    As  several  persongj 
have  misintcrjireted  the  expressions  of  our  attachment 
to  the  King,  as  if  we  intended  to  adhere  to  him  and 
to  ahandon  the  Parliament,  wc  wish  that  all  the  world 
may  know,  that  we  are  rcsolvetl  to  live  and  die  with 
the  latter  for  the  general  good. 

On  the  lot  December  1641,  the  Petition  and  Re- 
monstrance were  presented  to  the  King,  to  which  he 
promised  an  answer  at  a  future  opportunity.     Onthe, 
2nd  December,  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to] 
pass  the  bill  relative  to  tonnage  and  poundage,  oi 
which  occasion  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons mnile  a  8i«.'ech  upon  the  present  stale  of  nffttirs. 
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the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the*  pacification  of  Scot- 
land, the  activity,  merits,  and  loyalty  of  the  Parlia^ 
raent.  He  then  addeti :  The  history  of  these  lime» 
will  appear  to  future  ages  like  a  paradox,  when  they 
hear  how  peace  has  risen  up  from  the  root  of  discord, 
and  harmony  proceeded  from  distmion  and  treachery. 
Two  armies  in  the  field,  hoth  ready  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  and  both  united  without  a  combat.  Nothing 
can  make  these  truths  appear  credible,  hut  the  know- 
ledge of  your  Majesty's  piety  and  justice,  which  have 
accomplished  these  wonders  by  kindness  and  courtesy, 
without  employment  of  violence  and  force.  This 
mode  of  conquest,  this  war  without  bloodshed,  has 
l>een  the  rule  of  the  most  powerful  and  valiant  mo- 
narchs  ;  and  your  glory  is  more  increased  by  the 
preservation  of  one  subject,  than  by  the  death  of  a 
thousand  enemies.  So  you  have  erected  to  your 
sacred  memory  a  monument  of  glory  for  all  future 
ages.  The  object  of  your  Commons  is,  guided  by 
your  jiious  and  religious  example,  to  preserve  religion 
in  its  purity,  without  mixture  and  addition,  against 
subtle  innovators,  and  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  establish  the  throne,  and  to  protect  your  sacred 
person  aud  the  beams  of  Majesty  (your  royal  descend- 
ants) against  treachery  and  sedition !  The  King 
replied,  to  the  effect,  that  Scotland  was  entirely  paci- 
fied, and  he  recommended  Ireland  to  the  care  of  the 
Parliament.  But  here,  instead  of  finding,  as  he  had 
hoped  after  his  concessions,   unanimity,  quiet,  aud 
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satisfaction^  he  found  jealousy,  fears,  and  alarms  of 
dangerous  designs.  He  mentioned  this,  not  as  in 
doubt  that  the  affections  of  his  subjects  were  les- 
sened, for  his  reception  in  London  had  been  a  conso- 
latory and  happy  proof  to  the  contrary ;  but  because 
he  hoped  that  his  presence  would  disperse  these  fears. 
That  he  had  as  p^fect  and  true  affection  for  his 
people  as  ever  any  prince  had ;  that  he  repented  of 
nothing  that  he  had  done  for  the  good  of  his  pec^le, 
and  would  do  it  again,  if  it  were  not  done ;  and  would 
willingly  grant  everything  else  that  might  be  of  ad» 
vantage  to  true  liberty  and  religion.  That  he  always 
sought  his  people's  hap{nness,  for  their  flourishing 
was  his  greatest  glory,  and  their  affection  his  greatest 
strength. 

Meantime  the  House  of  Commons  had,  contnuy 
to  usual  custom,  printed  the  Petition  and  Kemoih- 
stranee  before  the  receipt  of  the  King's  answer,  which 
offended  him  again,  but  perhaps  hastened  his  reply 
and  refutation.  The  foUowi&g'-'are  some  passages  : 
Your  Petition  contains  many  things  which  we  cannot 
admit ;  nay,  which  we  do  not  even  nnderstand ;  thus 
you  speak  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  party  preraloit 
in  the  Gorerament.  Whencrer  bets  and  proo&  wen 
produced,  we  have  always  caused  even  the  highest 
ofScers  to  be  called  to  account  and  ponished»  but 
vague  insinuations,  without  the  indication  of  persons 
and  bets,  cannot  form  a  ground  for  any  legal  proceed- 
ings.    With  ivs]iert  to  the  depririag  the  Bishops  of 
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their  votes,  and  religious  rcfonzts,  nothing  hns  come 
to  US  in  a  Parliamentary  way  ;    but  wc  are  ruatly  to 
do  what  is  necessary,  with  the  aid  of  a  national  Synod. 
But  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  in  such  general  tenns 
corruption  in   religion  objected,  since  we  are    per- 
suaded in  our  conscience  that  no   Church  can  he 
found  upon  the  earth  that  professes  the  true  religion 
witli  more  purity  of  doctrine  than   the   Church  of 
Kugland  does,  nor  where  government  and  discipline 
are  jointly  more  beautiful  and  free  from  superstition, 
than  as  they  are  here  established  by  law  ;  which,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  we  will  with  constancy  maintain 
while  we  live,   in  their  purity  and  glory,  not  only 
against  all  invasions  of  Popen,*,  but  also  from  the  ir- 
reverence of  those  many  schismatics  and  separatists 
wherewith  of  late  this  kingdom  and  this  city  abounds, 
to  the  great  dishonour  and  ha^^nl  both  of  Church  and 
State ;   for  the  suppression  of  whom  we  require  your 
timely  aid  and  aclive  assistance.    Your  desire  of  not 
alienating  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland  is  a  jiroof  of 
your  care  and  love ;  hut  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
it  is  seasonable  to  declare  such  resolutions  at  present. 
With  respect  to  the  Uemonstrance,  the  King  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  publication  of  so  many  grievances 
was  the  more  ill-timet),  as  almost  all  of  them  had 
been  redressed  by  his  co*opcration  and  assent ;  and 
on  his   part  there  was  nothing  to  prevent   further 
reforms.     Only  an   attempt  must   not  t>e   made  to 
overthrow  evej-ylhing  under  this  )»retext.  and  loscan- 
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<1a1iftc  aud  defame  the  ])iouR  authors  of  the  English 
Kcfonnalion  ;  hut  to  clicck  and  put  down  the  insolent 
speeches,  writings,  and  seiTnons,  by  which  the  peace 
of  the  CommonweaUh  is  dislurhcd.  Ah  we  have 
embraced  even,'  opportunity  (so  the  King  continues)  to 
make  our  people  more  happy>  we  hope  that  they  will, 
with  equal  delicacy  and  readiness,  ccmfirm  our  rights 
and  maintain  our  honour,  on  which  their  own  safety 
and  j>reservation  so  essentially  depend.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  laws  are  violated,  or  disregarded  and 
undermined  upon  s|iecious  pretexts,  misery  and  con- 
fusion must  everywhere  ensue.  Therefore  no  decla- 
ration can  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  than  ours, 
that  we  are  resolved,  not  only  duly  to  observe  the 
laws,  but  to  maintain  them  against  all  opposition, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  our  life. 

"  Lastly,  we  conjure  all  our  good  subjects,  of  what 
degree  soever,  by  all  the  bonds  of  love,  duty,  or  obe- 
dience that  are  precious  to  good  men,  to  join  with 
IIS  for  the  recovery  of  the  peace  of  that  kingdom 
(Ireland),  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  thifi; 
to  remove  all  their  doubts  and  fears,  which  may  in* 
terrupt  their  affection  to  us,  and  all  their  jealousies 
and  apprehensions,  which  may  lessen  their  charity  to 
each  other,  and  then  (if  the  sins  of  this  nation  have 
not  prepared  an  inevitable  judgment  for  us  all),  God 
will  yet  make  us  a  great  and  glorious  Kitig  over  u 
free  and  happy  i>eopIc." 

Notwithstanding  these  warnings  and  recommcnda- 
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tions,  new  alarms  ami  disputes  daily  arose.  Thus  a 
bill  of  Ihe  Lower  House  respecting  the  formation  of 
the  Irish  aruiy  met  with  difhculties  in  the  Upper 
House,  because  it  was  stated  in  it  that  the  King  had 
no  right  to  levy  troops,  unless  in  cases  of  war  with 
foreign  powers.  As  Charles  was  extremely  desirous 
to  hasten  the  armaments,  he  Ruflere<i  himself  to  be 
persuailed,  probably  by  the  malicious  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General  St.  John,  to  go  to  the  Parliament 
in  person  on  the  14ih  December,  to  recommend  that 
the  bill  might  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible,  reserv- 
ing bis  and  their  rights.  'Ihe  two  Houses  took  no 
notice  of  the  well-meant  objects  of  the  KingV  propo- 
sal, but  attending  only  to  the  form,  declared  uuani- 
inously  that  it  was  a  violation  of  their  rights  if  his 
Majesty  took  notice  of  a  bill  still  pending,  proposed 
alterations,  or  expressed  his  displeasure  against  some 
persons  for  mattei-s  moved  in  the  Parliament ;  and 
they  desired  that  he  would  punish  those  who  had 
wickedly  advised  him  to  take  such  a  step.  The 
King,  who  after  what  he  had  exi)erienced  on  a  former 
similar  occasion,  might  and  ought  to  have  foreseen 
this  result,  declared,  on  the  20th  December,  that  he  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  infringing  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  by  his  speech  of  the  1-lth,  but  only  wished 
to  bring  about  more  speedy  resolutions,  and  to  facili- 
tate their  agreement  with  each  other.  Neither  had  he 
intended  to  express  any  displeasure  with  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  his  ]»roi)osalfi  or  voles.     The  question 
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how  he  hwl  obtamed  the  knowledge  of  the  bill  was 
easily  answeretl,  Iwcause  it  was  already  printed  ;  nur 
would  ho  ever  rtquire  a  man  of  honour  to  be  an  in- 
fonner.  If  they  were  as  Utile  disposed  to  infringe 
his  right  as  he  was  theirs,  there  would  be  no  further 
dispute  upon  that  s'ubject.  The  bill,  however,  i>a8i»od 
without  resening  his  right,  and  he  gave  hi»  absent 
lo  it,  in  order  to  allay  the  ferment  in  people's  minds. 
At  this  same  time  the  attacks  upon  the  Bishops, 
which  we  have  above  related,  occurred,  as  well  as  the 
difc'pute  with  the  King  about  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor  of  the  Tower,  and  the  Guard  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. (")  While  the  {)arly  attached  to  the  King 
complainctl  that  the  Commons  disdained  no  means  by 
s]K:»king,  writing,  printing,  preaching,  &c..  to  inflame 
the  people,  to  excite  sedition  of  all  kinds,  to  free  the 
guilty,  and  to  impctle  and  to  disturb  the  Magistrates  of 
London  in  their  useful  exertions  ;  it  was  replied,  on 
the  part  of  the  Commons,  that  these  reproaches  were 
rather  merited  by  the  accusers,  and  that  the  Membew 
of  I'ailiament  therefore  lived  in  great  apprehension. 
An  impartial  examination  shews,  that  the  Commons 
did  not  agree  to  the  laudable  proposals  of  the  Upper 
House  for  preserving  public  tranquillity,  partly  Ite- 
cause  many  believed  that  they  recognised  in  the  voice 
of  the  people  the  voice  of  God:  nay,  that  ol  here  di- 
rectly favoured  those  disturbances,  and  considered 
the  mob  as  a  necessary  and  useful  ally.  Kven  Pym 
declaretl:  "Gotl  forbid  that  we  should  dtprive  our 
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adiiercnts  of  tlieir  courage,  at  a  time  when  wc  miglit 
to  make  use  of  all  frieadü  whatever."  Tlie  sanitj. 
man  liail  said  before,  tlie  law  makes  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  between  just  and  uiiju&t.  If 
you  take  away  the  law,  everything  falls  into  confu- 
sion, and  licence,  envy,  ambition,  fear,  then  take  the 
place  of  law,  v>  lience  the  most  pernicious  consequences 
must  ensue,  üu  llie  other  side,  as  the  lawlessness 
of  the  people  increased,  and  young  noblemen  and 
otticers  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  step  forward  in 
defence  of  the  King,  in  which  they  too,  both  in  words 
and  deeds,  went  beyond  due  bounds,  the  party  names 
of  CavtiHers  and  Roundhead.^  arose. 

On  the  2ölh  December,  the  King  issued  a  serious 
proclamation  against  riots  and  disturbances  :  and  on 
the  following  day  Mr.  .Smith  again  brought  forward 
the  subject  in  the  Commons.  Ue  he^an  by  saying: 
*'  Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  impedi- 
ments which  oppose  a  more  rapid  (Hsoussion  of 
important  affairs.  We  have  received  not  only  sensi- 
ble petitions  of  worthy  men,  but  others  from  idle  and 
ignorant  people,  which  deserve  no  attention  whatever. 
Still  more  offensive,  however,  is  the  riotous  assem- 
blage of  the  populace  that  surrounds  the  House,  and 
wickedly  attempts,  with  outcries  and  violence,  to  pre- 
scribe to  UB  what  we  shall  do,  or  not  do;  whom  we 
shall  accuse,  or  not  accuse.  Our  excessive  patieuce 
encourages  »nd  iuereaHcs  this  illegal  rage ;  whereas 
wrious  measures  would  easily  restore  order,     lliese 
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measures  ought  to  bo  employed  by  tlie  Magislrates, 
and  a  ^ard  ought  to  be  formed  for  us,  which,  in  case 
ofnewl,  might  disperse  the  nolt-rs  by  force."  Jn  con- 
formity with  this  proposal,  the  Commons  presented 
to  the  King  the  following  petition  :  **  Wo.  your  Ma- 
jesty's dutiful  and  loyal  sulijcct«,  who  are  ready  to 
give  our  lives  and  property  and  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood  to  maintain  yonr  throne  and  ])er8on  in  great- 
ness and  glory,  throw  ourselves  at  your  royal  feet,  to 
express  to  your  Majesty  our  humble  wishes  respect- 
ing the  great  apprehensions  and  just  fears  occasioned 
by  wicked  intrigues  and  the  design  of  ruining  us ; 
fur  threats  have  been  uttcretl  against  single  indivi- 
<luals.  and  attempts  made  to  destroy  all.  There  is  a 
malignant  party  which  is  bitterly  opposed  to  us,  and 
which  daily  gains  confidence  and  strength,  and  has 
already  dared  to  imbrue  its  hands  in  the  blood  of 
your  subjects  at  the  gates  of  your  Majesty's  palace, 
and  in  the  face  and  at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament, 
and  has  even  used  threats  and  insolent  language 
towanls  the  Parliament.  We  therefore  petition  your 
Majesty  immediately  to  provide  a  guard  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Parliament,  under  the  command  of  (he  P'arl 
of  Kssex." 

The  King,  in  his  answer  of  the  3rd  Januar)*  1642, 
complains  of  the  continued  suspicions  and  unfonndcfl 
apprehensions.  That  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  of  them,  and  solemnly  assured  them,  that  if 
he  had,  or  should  obtain,  any  knowledge  or  rc:iBon  to 
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believe,  the  least  design  of  violence  against  them,  he 
■would  punish  it  with  the  same  severity  and  detesta- 
tion as  if  it  was  the  most  heinous  attempt  against  his 
Crown.  He  solemnly  pledged  his  royal  word  that 
the  security  of  all  the  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
of  each  of  them,  from  violence,  was  as  much  his  care 
as  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  children ;  and 
if  this  general  assurance  should  not  suffice  to  remove 
their  apprehensions,  he  would  command  such  a  guard 
to  wait  upon  them  as  he  would  be  responsible  for  to 
Uim  who  hud  charged  him  with  the  safety  and  pro* 
tection  of  his  subjects. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  Charles  made  this  so- 
lemn tranquilizing  declaration.  Sir  Edward  Hubert, 
the  Attorney-General,  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  acquainted  them  that  the  King  had  com- 
mandt^d  him  to  accuse  of  high  treason  Lord  Kim- 
bollon  and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tia.»  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  John  Hampden.  Denzil 
Mollis,  John  Pym,  and  William  Strade.  They  were 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  constitution ; 
to  make  the  King  odious  by  calumnies  ;  to  seduce 
the  army  ;  to  excite  war  at  home  and  abroad ;  to 
alarm  the  Parliament  by  concerted  riots,  and  to  govern 
it  at  their  pleasure.  At  the  moment  when  Deputies 
from  the  House  of  Lord«  gave  notice  to  the  Commons 
of  this  circumstance,  the  Sergeant-at-arras,  Mr. 
Francis.  api)eared  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
King«  the  arrest  of  the  persons  accused.  The  Com- 
VOL.  U,  M 
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mons  replied  they  would  immediAtely  take  this  im- 
portant affair  into  their  most  seiioos  deliberation* 
and  return  an  answer«  in  all  due  submission,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  also  take  care  that  the  five  members 
should  answer  every  legal  accusation.  Their  arrest 
was  refused,  and  it  vras  resolved«  -with  the  assent  of 
the  Lords,  that  the  seals  which  had  been  affixed  by 
the  King's  order  to  the  doors  and  papers  of  the 
accused,  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  that 
they  themselves  should  appear  in  thär  places  in  the 
House  as  usual.  Every  arrest  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, said  they,  is  ill^^al  and  null ;  however,  they  will 
be  produced  to  answer  to  eveiy  just  and  legal  process, 
as  we  are  all  as  ready,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  do  justice 
against  evil-doers,  as  to  defend  the  rights  and  libera 
ties  of  Biitons  and  of  Parliament. 

Not  taking  warning  by  this  declaration,  the  King, 
in  his  anger,  resolved  to  effect  the  arrest  of  the  five 
members  himself,  in  the  House  of  Coounons,  on  the 
following  day.  (^)  But  they  received  information  of 
this  secret  plan,  either  through  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle  or  the  French  Ambassador,  on  which  they 
were  ordered  by  the  House  to  withdraw,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  violence  being  used.  Immediately  after, 
the  King  appeared  with  numerous  attendants,  who, 
however,  stopped  at  the  door,  when  he  went  in, 
seated  himself  m  the  Speaker  s  chair,  and  made  the 
fbUowing  speech :— "  I  am  sonr  fiur  this  occadoa  of 
ccming  among  yoQ.     Yesterday  I  aast  a  sergeut- 
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at-arms  to  apprehend  some  persons  accused  by  my 
command  of  high  treason,  to  which  I  expected  obe- 
dience, and  not  a  message.  And  I  must  declare 
unto  yon  here,  that  albeit  no  King  that  ever  was  in 
England  shall  be  more  carefiU  of  your  privileges  than 
I,  yet  you  must  know^  that  in  cases  of  treason  no 
person  has  a  privilege ;  therefore  I  am  come  to  know 
if  any  of  the  accused  persons  are  here.  For  I  must 
tell  you,  that  as  long  as  these  persons  are  here,  I 
cannot  expect  that  this  House  will  be  in  the  right 
way."  The  Kiog  asking  the  Speaker  whether  the 
accused  were  in  the  House,  or  where  they  were, 
Lentbal  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  answered — "  I  have 
in  this  place  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  a  tongue  to 
speak,  except  what  the  Hnuse,  whose  servant  I  am, 
commands  me ;  and  1  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon 
that  1  can  give  no  other  answer." 

'•  1  see,"  continued  the  King.  "  that  the  birdu  are 
flown,  and  expect  from  you  that  you  will  send  them 
to  me  as  soon  as  they  return ;  but  I  assure  you,  on 
the  word  of  a  King,  that  I  never  did  intend  any  force, 
but  shall  proceed  againi^t  them  in  a  fair  and  legal 
way ;  and  as  1  cannot  do  what  1  came  for,  1  think 
fit  to  repeat  what  1  have  said  formerly,  that  whatever 
I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of  my  eulv 
jects,  I  intend  to  maintain  it.  1  will  trouble  you  no 
more,  hut  tell  you  that  I  expect  that  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  the  House,  you  will  send  them  to  me,  other- 
jriae  1  must  take  rav  own  course  to  find  thcm.'^ 
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At  the  moment  when  the  King  left  the  House 
many  called  after  him,  "  Privilege!  privilege  V  and 
were  doubly  angry  when  they  heard  what  rash  and 
threatening  language  his  attendants  had  used  in  the 
lobbies.  Kqually  irritated.  C'hfirles  went  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  the  5th  of  January,  to  Guildhall,  and 
confiding  in  the  attachment  that  had  been  shown  to 
him.  hoped  lo  carry  his  plan  by  means  of  the  magis» 
trates  and  citizens.  But  here  too  he  &iled,  and  on 
his  return  from  Guildhall  he  heard  on  all  sides  cries 
that  he  ought  to  agree  to  the  Parliament  and  not 
violate  its  rights. 

On  the  same  day  the  House  passed  the  foÜowing 
resolution  :— "  Yesterday,  the  4th  of  January  1643^ 
his  Majesty  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  accom- 
panied by  a  gnjat  number  of  person«,  armed  with 
halberts.  swortls.  and  pistols,  who  occupied  the  doors 
and  avenues  of  the  House;  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  terror  of  the  Member»,  who.  according  to  their 
duty,  where  there  in  a  peaceable  andorderiy  manner, 
delilwrating  on   the  public    afiaiis.     His    Majes^|^H 
■eated  himself  in  the  Speaker  s  chair  aiMl  required^^ 
tiiat  several  Members  should  be  given  u[k    This  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment. inctMnpatibli?  with  its  saMy  and  liberty;  where* 
fore  the  Hoose  declarrs.  that  it  can  no  longer 
without  full  satis&ction  for  that  viobtioo  of  its 
and  n  guaid  doierriag  of  confidence  whkh  it  hnd 
lh«rto  reqnssttd  in  vain." — Ucreupoo  the 
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adjourned  till  the  1  Ith  of  April,  and  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  further  management  of  this  affair  in 
particular. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  City  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  give  aid  to  the  Protestants  in  Ireland ; 
place  the  Tower  in  the  hands  of  persons  worthy 
of  confidence  ;  remove  suspicious  persons  from 
Court;  grant  a  guard  to  the  PaHiament ;  and  not 
proceed  against  the  five  Members,  except  according 
to  the  legal  furms.  In  his  justification  the  King 
issued  a  declaration,  and  onlered  the  arrest  of  the  five 
Members,  who,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  had  absconded 
and  would  not  surrender  to  justice.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  Members  had  defended  themselves  at  length 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  increasing 
animosity,  now  likewise  printed  a  narrative  of  the 
transaction  and  a  counter-declaration,  llie  King,  it 
says,  appeared  with  more  than  500  armed  men,  who 
pushed  aside  the  doorkeepers,  and  used  very  offensive 
and  threatening  expressions,  for  instance,  "the  plague 
take  the  House  of  Commons,  let  them  come  and  hang 
themselves — when  will  the  word  he  given  ^"  &c. 
If  this  word  had  been  given,  they  would  have  fallen 
upon  us  and  cut  our  throats.  All  this  proves 
treacherous  plans  against  the  King  and  Parliament. 
The  accused  have  indeed  writhdrawn,  to  avoid  many 
inconvenieneics.  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  not  in  consciousness  of  their  guilt. 
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They  can  now  again  appear  in  the  House,  and  every 
one  may  harbour  and  receive  them,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decla» 
ration  which  has  been  published  respecling  these 
matters,  is  false,  scandalous,  and  illegal.  The  affair, 
says  another  passage.,  is  a  breach  of  the  rights  of 
Parliament,  a  scandal  for  the  King  and  his  Govern* 
ment,  a  riot  for  the  destruction  of  peace,  as  well  as 
an  act  of  injustice,  and  a  calumnious  insult  to  the  five 
Members,  as  there  are  no  legal  grounds  for  the 
accusation.  The  King  therefore  is  called  upon  to 
name  the  advisers  and  authors  of  these  proceedings, 
that  they  may  be  called  to  account  and  punished. 

As  the  King  did  not  agree  to  this,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  Hubert  confessed  that  he  had  merely  exfr 
cnted  the  Kings  commands,  though  he  possessed 
and  knew  no  proofs  of  the  accusation,  a  criminal 
prosecution  was  institute«]  against  him,  and  he  widi 
his  associates  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  country. 
The  King  on  his  part  again  affirmed  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  violating  the  rights  of  Parliament,  nay 
that  he  was  ready  to  let  the  whole  accusation  drop^ 
and  to  proclaim  a  general  pardon.  He  was  answered 
that  the  innocent  needed  no  pardon,  hut  that  the 
guilty  authors  must  be  named  and  pmiLshed. 

Thus  pressed  on  eveiy  side,  blamed  by  alL  and 
alarmed  by  the  tumults  which  took  place  even  in  Üie 
vicinity  of  his  palace,  the  King  resolved  to  leave 
London  till  the  ferment  shoakl  be  allayed.     In  fiKt 
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he  abandoned  the  field  to  his  adversaries,  and  did  not 
see  his  capital  again  till  he  was  hroughl  to  it  as  a 
prisoner.  On  the  following  day,  the  11th  of  January, 
the  five  iMembers  were  hrought  back  to  Parliament  in 
triumph.  All  these  highly  important  events  have 
been  judged  of  in  very  different  ways.  The  defenders 
of  the  King  say:  It  was  his  duty  to  seize  the  chiefs 
of  his  opponents,  and  thereby  to  set  bounds  to  the 
spread  of  the  revolution ;  if  this  plan  had  succeeded,  he 
would  have  received,  instead  of  reproaches,  the  greatest 
praise ;  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  hesitate  to 
act  against  Strafford  and  the  Bishops  in  the  manner 
which  was  now  imputed  to  the  King  as  a  crime,  as  if 
the  Sovereign  was  not  permitted  to  do  what  the 
subjects  considered  as  an  honour.  On  the  other  side, 
the  King's  adversaries  saw  in  his  conduct  the  greatest 
want  of  faith,  and  entertained  no  doubt  that,  if  he 
recovered  his  power,  he  would  revoke  all  his  conces- 
sions, and  cruelly  punish  all  the  friends  of  the  people. 
The  attempt  against  the  five  Members,  whether  it 
originated  with  the  King,  or  whether  the  advice  of 
the  Queen  and  of  Lord  Oigby  coulributed  to  it,  was 
certainly  rash,  ill-timed,  and  injurious ;  for,  supposing 
that  their  views  and  principles  appeared  erroneous,  or 
that  they  might  or  must  lead  to  disastrous  revolutions, 
yet  none  of  them  had  participateil  in  any  special  crime, 
or  it  had  been  wholly  covered  and  effaced,  by  the 
assent  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  by  subsequent 
laws  and  amnesties.  (")     It  was  a  more  than  equivo- 
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cal  proceeding  that  the  King,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  he  Boleninly  guaranteed  the  Becurity  of  sU 
Members  of  Parliament  and  promised  to  call  none  to 
account  for  their  opinions  and  voles,  decided  to  arrest 
those  men  on  account  of  their  opiuions  and  votes. 
But  the  assertion  that  high  treason  took  away  all 
Parliamentary  privilege  signified  nothing,  when  the 
King  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  prove  the  accusa- 
lion,  that  he  was,  at  length,  oblige  1 1  j  ask  leave  to 
drop  it.  Or.  if  in  reference  to  tliose  wholly  indefinite 
accusations,  some  points  might  have  been  proved, 
yet  those  single  points  could  have  much  less  amount- 
ed to  high  treason  than  in  the  case  of  Strafford  ; 
and  how  could  the  King  imitate  what  he  had  justly 
condemned  in  the  case  of  Strafford  and  the  Bishops  ? 
How  could  he  attempt  acts  of  \'iolence  which  he 
had  no  means  of  executing;  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  end  in  his  total  defeat  "^  "  1  di.t  net  think  of 
war,"  said  Charles  in  the  sequel,  "  hut  the  increasing 
tumults  destroyed  all  freedom  and  order,  and  drove 
away  me,  the  best  defender  of  the  public  welfare, 
while  everybody  else  loudly  proclaimed  his  pretended 
Benices.  But  in  truth  some  aimed  at  innovations, 
others  despaired  of  relieving  their  indigence,  or  grati- 
fying their  ambition,  in  peaceable  times,  for  they 
confided  neither  in  the  providence  of  God,  nor  their 
own  merit,  and  thus  became  the  secret  but  most 
effectual  authors  of  popular  tumults."  Now  though 
this  view  of  the  case  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  truth. 
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it  contemplates  the  great  and  comprehensive  event  = 
from  a  point  of  \iew  which  is  as  certainly  too  low 
as  when  Charles's  adversaries  represent  his  adhe- 
rents only  as  proud  malicious  fools,  and  ef|uaUy  deny 
all  higher  and  more  comprehensive  views  and  mo- 
tives. (")  The  King,  however,  in  consequence  of  his 
ttnfavorahle  position,  publicly  assumed  a  very  different 
tone,  and  on  the  20th  January  sent  a  message  to 
Parliament,  desiring  them  to  comprehend  all  their 
grievances  and  wishes  at  once  in  one  representation, 
that  he  might  understand  them  all,  that  suspicions 
and  calumnies  might  cease,  and  he  might  shew  how 
ready  he  was  to  exceed  the  greatest  examples  of  the 
most  indulgent  jrinces  in  their  acts  of  grace  and  favor 
to  the  people. 

This  offer  of  the  King  excited  the  greatest  joy,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  petition  of  the  19th  of 
Februar^',  stated  most  of  its  demands :  That  the  King 
would  ajipoint  to  offices  only  persons  whom  the 
Parliament  proposed  to  him,  and  remove  all  others ; 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Queen 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  State  or  the  Church, 
and  would  lay  before  her  an  oath  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose ;  not  conclude  a  marriage  of  a  prince  or 
princes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  would  not 
go  out  of  the  country,  would  punish  Catholic  Priests 
according  to  the  laws,  exclude  the  Catholic  Lords 
from  the  Upper  House,  sell  no  offices,  and  nominate 
no  Peer  without  the  consent  of  the  House.      Not  to 
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mention  that  the  granting  of  these  demands  would  have 
placed  almost  the  whole  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  interfered  in  the 
personal  and  family  affaii-s  of  the  King.  About  the 
same  time  a  letter  from  Lord  Digby  to  the  Queen  was 
opened  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  an  accusation  of 
treason  brought  against  him  in  consequence.  The 
Queen  wrote  very  politely  that  she  left  the  letter  and 
the  judgment  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  re- 
quested a  copy.  The  Housc^  in  its  answer,  laid  indeed 
all  the  blame  upon  the  Lord,  but  begged  her  not  to 
listen  to  him  and  others  of  the  same  opinion.  After 
such  experience,  the  Queen  set  sail  without  delay, 
(lest  a  prohibition  might  be  given)  %vith  her  daughter 
Marj-,  for  the  Netherlands;  and,  as  her  adversaries 
affirmed,  took  the  crown-jewels  and  other  valuables 
with  her.  in  order,  in  case  of  need*  to  use  them  Car 
hostile  purposes. 

Meantime  the  attacks  against  the  Constitution  and 
the  Churclt  were  renewed  with  the  greatest  warmth. 
Already,  on  the  4th  of  February,  a  brewers  wife,  in 
the  name  of  many  gentlewomen,  merchants*  wives, 
and  other  females,  presented  a  petition  against  the 
blood-thirsty  Papists  and  Prelates.  They  said  they 
had  a  right  to  give  their  opinion  in  these  matters, 
because  Christ  had  redeemed  them  as  well  as  the  men, 
as  they  shared  in  all  the  sufferings  of  the  State  as 
well  as  the  Church,  and  that  Ksther  and  other  women 
were  to  be  considered  as  their  models.     Pym  answer- 
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in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons:  "  Good 
women,  your  petition,  with  the  annexed  arguments, 
has  been  read ;  it  has  been  received  with  thanks, 
and  found  seasonable."  In  general«  many  petitions 
were  received  at  this  time,  with  increasing  demands 
from  diiferent  parts  of  the  country,  which  Parliament 
readily  received  when  they  coincided  with  its  views ; 
otherwise  rejected  them  with  censure.  Petitions  from 
apprentices,  sailors,  and  porters  against  Catholics 
and  Prelates  were  readily  listened  to ;  offensive  songs 
against  them  were  publicly  sung,  and  dogs  with  black 
and  white  heads  were  called  Bishops. 

On  the  Oth  of  February  the  bill  against  the  Bishops 
(that  is  iheßrst,  not  the  root  and  branch  bill)  was 
passed  by  the  Upper  House,  only  three  of  them 
having  formally  opposed  it ;  and  when  Charles  did 
not  immediately  grant  the  assent  which  they  required, 
'an  urgent  application  of  the  Parliament  was  matlc,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  to  hasten  so  necessary  and  impor- 
tant a  business,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops 
from  the  Upper  House  and  from  civil  offices  would 
cause  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  unanimity,  and  be  a 
pledge  that  the  King  thought  favorably  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements.  If  the  King,  so  said  even 
many  courtiers  and  {»ersuns  in  olhce,  opposes  this 
irresistible  attack,  more  violent  proposals  will  follow 
for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  episcopal  system; 
whereas  concession  will  render  the  Parliament  more 
favorable  in  other  pointfi,  ftr  instance,  the  militia. 
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For  these,  and  similar  oilier  reasons,  Charles  gave 
his  assent  to  the  bill,  on  the  13th  of  February,  with- 
out however  attaining  his  object  or  gaining  general 
approbation  ;  for.  while  he  did  not  convert  any  ad- 
versary, he  lost  many  adherents,  and  gave  ground 
for  the  belief  that  there  was  no  security  for  the  latter, 
because  evcrj-  thing  was  to  be  obtained  from  him, 
and  he  aided  in  covering  what  was  extorted  by  force 
with  the  appearance  of  legality.  The  opinion  of  some, 
that  Charles  might,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, declare  everything  to  be  null  and  void, 
doubled  the  suspicions,  and  nested  in  the  main  upon 
a  deception ;  for  while  he  might,  according  to  the 
laws,  at  this  moment  refuse  his  assent,  he  could  not 
when  it  was  once  given  take  it  back  without  a  formal 
resolution  of  Parliament,  and  sueh  a  resolution  was 
not  to  be  expected. 

Still  more  imjwrtant  in  their  consequences  thaa 
this  bill  against  the  Bishops  were  the  demands  and 
disputes  respecting  the  army  and  the  militia.  Onlj 
two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  King  from  London 
the  Uoose  of  Commons  issued  orders  to  the  Governors 
of  the  TowcT.  and  of  the  town  of  UtU],  not  to  doanj 
Ihing  without  the  command  of  Parliament :  and  on  the 
9Qth  of  January,  though  the  Lxtrds,  after  a  long  ioter- 
dMSge  of  notes»  rclused  their  eonseat.  it  requested 
thftt  the  King  wouM  phice  the  Kutreeses  and  the 
militia  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  whom  the  Par- 
liament cao6tl«d.      IV)  the  7th  Febmaiy,  the  King 
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declared  that  he  would  give  the  chief  command 
to  the  persons  whom  the  Parliament  recommended, 
if  the  extent  of  their  power  was  first  determined, 
and  there  was  no  one  among  them  to  whom  he  had 
any  important  objection.  In  tlie  debates  upon  this 
answer,  Whitelock  said  :  The  power  of  the  sword 
against  the  ill-disposed  always  appeared  salutary ; 
but  is  dreadful  in  the  hands  of  the  evil-disposed« 
or  of  the  soldiers.  Therefore  the  military  power 
shall  not  be  confided  to  the  King  alone  or  to  the  Par- 
liament alone,  as  is  even  now  not  the  case ;  for  without 
money>  the  granting  of  which  depends  upon  the 
Parliament,  the  King  can  do  nothing. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1642,  a  new  bill  on  the 
militia  was  passed,  and  two  days  afterwards  a  lord- 
lieutenant  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
each  county,  whose  commission  is  in  the  following 
terms  : —  As  a  most  dangerous  and  desperate  plan  has 
lately  been  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  sanguinary 
counsels  of  the  Papists  and  other  evil-disposed  persons, 
and  as  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  for 
other  reasons,  sedition  and  war  are  to  be  appre- 
hended, therefore,  for  the  safety  of  the  King,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  kingdom,  power  is  hereby  given 
to  N.  N.  by  the  King  and  loth  Hottses,  to  call  toge- 
ther all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  County  to  arms, 
exercise  them,  and  to  appointor  dismiss  officers.  He 
is  to  expect  further  orders  from  the  King  and  both 
Houses,  and  his  power  shall  continue  till  it  be  others 
wise  ordered  or  declared  by   both  Houses  of  Par- 
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liainent'(the   King  is  not  mentioned  here),  and  no 
longer. 

These  resolutions  of  the  Commons  undoubtedly 
contained  a  very  essential  innovation  and  limitation 
of  the  King's  power ;  and  while  the  former  alledged 
the  wants  of  the  present  time,  and  the  wants  of  the 
future,  the  latter  dwell  chiefly  on  custom  and  posses- 
sion.    Yet  both  assumptions  were  not  free  from  all 
objections.     In  the  tirst  case,  the  future  utility  of  the 
changes  was  more  supposed  than  proved  ;   and  in  the 
latter  it  might  be  said  that,  properly  ei>eaking.  there 
never  had  been  a  standing  army  in  Kngland,  and  a  law 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  prohibited  the  raising  of 
soldiers  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.     But  then 
this  had  often  been  done  during  the  time  of  the  Tudors 
without  objection,  and  the  Parliament  had  never  lieea 
allowed  to  have  any  share  in  the  military  administra- 
tion.    When  these  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
King  for  his  approbation,  he  answered,  on  the  28th  of 
Februar)',  in  substance  as  follows :  The  preamble, 
which   speaks  of  dangerous   and  desperate  designs 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  contains  a  reproach 
upon  my  conduct  and  appearance  in  Parliament,  res- 
pecting which  I  have  already  sufficiently  declared 
myself.     I  repeal  it,  that  I  had  given  express  order» 
not  to  offend  any  one,  nay  even  to  hear  any  provoca- 
tion without  returning  it.   I  was  attended  only  by  my 
usual  guard,  armed  iu  the  customary  manner;  others 
who  were  present  wore  only   swords,   according  to 
ihe  custom  of  the  country,   ami  the  rash  aud  indis- 
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creet  expressions  of  young  men  in  my  train  will 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  me.  I  am  ready  to  give  the 
command  to  the  persons  proposed;  but,  if  it  is  intended 
at  this  moment  to  enlarge  the  power  they  formerly 
possessed,  it  appears  reasonable  to  me  that  the  same 
be  by  law  first  vested  in  me,  with  powers  to  transfer 
it  to  those  persons.  But  I  consider  it  as  not  advisable 
to  put  such  great  power  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
person  for  an  indefinite  time. 

After  receiving  his  answer,  both  Houses  resolved 
that  it  contained  an  absolute  denial  of  all  their 
proposals ;  that  it  put  peace  and  security  to  hazard, 
unless  a  remedy  was  provided  by  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  Parliament ;  all  who  had  advised  it  were 
enemies  to  the  King  and  kingdom.  To  these  and 
other  complaints  and  demands,  the  King  replied,  on 
the  2nd  of  March :  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this 
message,  that  I  know  not  what  to  answer.  You  speak 
of  jealousies  and  fears ;  lay  your  hands  upon  your 
hearts,  and  ask  yourselves,  whether  T  may  not  likewise 
be  disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies ;  and  if  so 
this  message  has  nothing  lessened  them.  My 
answer  rt'specting  the  militia  contains  all  that  in  jus- 
tice orreasou  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honor  grant,  and  I 
shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.  I  would  willingly  reside 
near  you,  but  say  yourselves  whether  1  had  not  reason 
to  remove  fi-om  Whitehall  ^  In  conclusion  I  assure  you 
that  1  have  no  thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  my 
people,  which  I  shall  by  all  fair  weans  seek  to  preserve 
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and  maintain,  relying  upon  the  providence  of  God  for 
the  preservation  of  myself  and  rights. 

Diäregarding  these  objections,  the  bill  on  the 
tnilitia  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the 
addition  that  it  should  have  U-gal  validity  without 
the  King's  assent.  One  of  the  Lords  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  this  was  not  contrary  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  it  was  read,  and  the  question  resolved  in  the 
negative.  No  attention  was  paid  to  a  protest  of  sixteen 
Lords,  or  to  the  objections  of  Hyde  and  other  prudent 
men  in  the  Lower  House.  Two  days  later,  both 
Houses  represented  to  the  King  the  grounds  of  their 
suspicion  and  fears,  in  a  declaration  which  recalls 
to  raind  the  former  remonstrance.  They  mention 
danger  to  the  Protestant  Church,  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  negociations  of  the  Queen  in  Home,  the 
war  against  Scotland,  rebellion  in  Ireland,  endeavours 
to  gain  the  army,  and  to  employ  it  against  the  Par- 
liament, the  unjust  accusation  of  the  five  Members» 
the  refusal  to  name  the  authors  of  it,  or  to  prove  its 
trulh,  the  ill-conduct  of  the  royalists  towards  peace- 
able citizens,  the  reinforcement  of  the  royal  guard, 
and  the  refusal  of  a  guard  to  the  Parliament ;  mani- 
fold advertisements  from  letters  tliat  hatl  been  opened, 
accounts  from  Rome,  Venice,  and  Paris,  of  violent 
designs,  extraordinary  levies,  calumnies  of  the  Par^ 
liament,  the  retirement  of  the  King  from  London, 
and  preparations  for  internal  war.  (**)  "  We  have," 
they  continue,  "according  to  your  Majesty's  desire. 
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laid  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  examined  our 
consciences;  Init  neither  in  our  thoughts  nor  actions 
can  we  find  anything  that  should  lead  the  King  to 
doubt  our  loyalty  and  good  sentiments.  If,  in  place  of 
general  accusations,  his  Majesty  will  state  any  parti- 
culars, we  will  give  a  clear  and  positive  answer;  hut 
if  the  accusations  turn  out  to  be  false,  the  King  mnst 
not  trust  to  evil  coimsellors  and  calumniators,  but 
give  lliem  up  to  be  trietl  and  punished  as  they  deserve. 
An  easy  and  safe  way  is  open  to  the  King  to  happi- 
ness, honor,  greatness,  plenty  and  security,  if  he  will 
sincerely  join  with  the  Parliament  and  his  faith- 
ful subjects,  in  defence  of  religion  and  the  public 
good.  This,  with  his  necessary  and  salutary  return 
to  London,  is  all  that  we  ask  and  rcqnest  of  him." 

When  this  declaration  was  laid  before  the  King  at 
Newmarket,  he  said,  among  other  things :— "  God  in 
liis  good  time  will  I  hope  discover  the  secrets  and 
bottom  of  all  plots  and  treasons ;  and  then  I  shall 
stand  right  in  the  eyes  of  my  people.  What  would 
you  have?  Have  I  violated  your  laws^  have  I 
denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of 
my  subjects  %  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  have  done 
forme.  Have  I  not  offered  a  general  pardon  tp  all  T* 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  King  said,  with 
very  animated  gestures  :  "  The  declaration  of  the 
Parliament  is  no  means  to  induce  me  to  return,  and 
in  the  whole  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  there  is  no  argu- 
ment of  this  kind.     The  affa'vs  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
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put  in  order  by  four  hundred  persons,  but  must  be 
confided  to  one;  and,  though  I  am  myself  a  beggar,  I 
will  procure  the  means  to  do  it,  and  accomplish  the 
work."  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  asking  what  he  re- 
qiured,  Charles  answered,  a  schoolboy  must  be 
"whipped  who  cannot  answer  that  qiiegtion.  Being 
then  asked  by  the  Earl  whether  he  would  grant  the 
militia,  as  was  required  by  the  Parliament,  for  a  time; 
he  answered,  "No,  not  for  an  hour." 

Three  days  after  this  conversation  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
was  resolved  to  observe  all  the  laws,  and  to  require 
obedience  to  them  from  his  subjects  ;  but  that  no  law 
could  be  valid  or  have  authority  without  his  assent 
In  reply  to  this,  the  Commons  voted  that  those  who 
had  advised  the  King  to  send  this  message,  and  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  London,  were  enemies  to  their 
cotmlry ;  that  when  the  two  Houses  declared  any- 
thing to  be  law,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned  ami 
controverted,  but  contradicted,  and  a  command  that 
it  should  not  be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breach  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament. 

The  Parliament,  in  its  excessive  zeal  would  not 
observe  that  the  King's  declaration  was  conform- 
able to  custom,  to  taw,  and  to  reason  ;  theirs,  on  the 
other  hand,  abolished  the  Constitution  in  one  of  its 
most  essential  points,  and  was  jus-t  as  unreasonaMe 
as  the  demand  of  Charles,  which  had  formerly  been 
BO  severely  censured,  that  his  proelamations  sliouid 
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pass  as  laws  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  But 
if  the  House  of  Commons  went  too  far,  I  here  was  the 
more  reason  to  expect  that  the  Upper  House  would 
put  a  check  upon  its  proceedings,  as  it  had  before 
disapproved  of  the  demand  respecting  the  militia. 
On  this  account  Pym  concluded  a  much-admired 
speech,  on  the  25th  January,  with  the  words.  '*  If 
the  Upper  House  holds  back,  the  Lower  House  must 
do  its  duty.  Then  history  will  testify  how  it  was 
compelled  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and  the  House 
of  Peers  have  no  part  in  the  honour."  Intimidated 
by  these  and  similar  expressions,  and  blind  to  its  own 
real  advantage,  the  House  of  Lords  acceded  to  those 
unjust  reooluljons  relative  to  the  legislation. 

On  the  2lst  March,  the  King's  answer  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Parliament  was  received,  in 
which  he  says  "  We  would  wish  that  our  own  imme- 
diate actions  which  we  avow,  and  our  honour,  might 
not  be  so  roughly  censured  and  wounded,  under  the 
common  style  of  evil  counsellors.  We  have  sufti- 
ciently  declared  against  Popery,  and  have  so  settled 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  that  we  hoped  no  more  would 
be  said  of  them.  No  credit  ought  to  he  given  to  the 
calumnies  respecting  my  participation  in  the  Irish 
rebellion ;  but  they  should  be  pimished,  and  our 
words  believed.  There  is  no  truth  in  what  is  said  of 
a  conspiracy  in  the  army.  We  only  gave  our  assent 
to  B  humble  petition.  With  respect  lo  the  measures 
against  the  five  Members,  if  it  had  been   a  greater 
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breach  of  privilege  than  ever  before  offered,  our  ao 
knowledgraent  and  retraction  has  been  greater  than 
ever  King  has  ^ven,  and  we  did  not  examine  how 
many  of  our  privileges  were  invaded  in  defence  of 
those  of  Parliament.  Dangerous  riots  gave  iis  sufU- 
cient  groundiä  to  strengthen  our  guard.  'Ihe  bill  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  Parliament  is  the  greatest 
proof  of  compliance,  and  we  woidd  willingly  return 
as  soon  as,  with  its  aid.  we  can  expect  peace  and 
security  in  Loudon.  If  tins  should  seem  diHicult.  we 
are  very  ^vilHng  to  assemble  the  Parliament  in  some 
other  place.  We  by  no  means  absohitely  rejected 
the  jiroposiils  relative  to  the  militia,  but  only  called 
your  attention  to  some  necessary  emendations,  in 
whicli  we  did  not  exceed  our  rights  and  duty." 

T!ie  Parliament  endeavoured,  in  subsequent  repre- 
sentations, to  refute  all  this,  and  said:  The  King 
does  not  violate  the  law»,  but  others  do  it  in  his  name ; 
and  we  have  always  shown  our  gratitude  for  what  he 
has  granted.  A  general  |>ardan  is  no  security  against 
our  fear,  liccanse  it  is  not  directed  against  him  but 
Ihe  wicked  plans  of  others. 

During  this  correspondence,  in  spite  of  all  the 
violent  lunguage,  nothing  serious  was  done  lo  sup- 
presä  the  Irish  insurrection,  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  For  w^hich  reason.  Uic 
King  propisi'd.  on  the  llth  of  April,  to  go  him- 
self to  Irelaud.  and  put  an  end  lo  the  troubles.  Dut 
the  Purliameut.  fearing  that  (*harlcs  would  form  and 
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gaüi  over  a  Protestant  amiy,  or  would  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  Catholics  on  advantageous  terms,  sought 
for  all  kinds  of  specious  reasons  to  decUne  the  pro- 
posal. The  King»  they  said,  exposes  himself  without 
necessity  to  danger,  and  encourages  the  rebels,  who 
boast  of  his  support ;  encourages  suspicion,  increases 
expeuce,  and  interrupts  the  course  of  business.  Tl»er&- 
fore  no  levy,  carrying  on  of  war,  or  appointment  by 
the  King,  must  be  approved  or  tolerated ;  but  the 
kingdom  must  be  governed  with,  and  according  to.  the 
advice  and  regulations  of  the  Parliament.  Charles 
refuted  all  these  objections,  and  added:  "  I  wish  the 
Parliament  would  weigh  its  demands,  messages,  and 
expressions,  with  the  same  strictness  and  accuracy  as 
I  do.  It  would  then  perceive  on  its  side  many  inno- 
vations, on  which  I  ^vill  not  dwell  at  this  moment.'* 

About  the  same  time  an  event  took  place  which 
necessarily  afforded  Charles  grounds  for  new  com- 
plaint. As  far  back  as  the  12th  January,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  Ihat  the 
towu  of  Hull,  which  was  amply  provided  with  mili- 
tary stores,  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  any  person 
without  an  order  from  the  King,  given  to  the  U(^ 
vemor  through  Parliament.  Tliis  resolution  was 
communicated  to  the  King  for  his  information,  with- 
out his  having  been  previously  consulted ;  and  on 
the  15th  April  written  orders  were  sent  to  Hotham 
in  Hull,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  all  the  sherifis 
and  officers  in  the  countrj-,  to  obey  only  the  commands 
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of  the  Parliament.  Charles  hereupon  appoinleil  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  governor  of  Hull  in  the  room  of 
Hotham,  but  he  was  not  received  ;  nay,  the  King 
himself  was,  contrary  to  all  example,  refused  admit- 
tance at  the  gates.  On  the  26th  Apiil,  a  message 
from  him  was  presented  to  the  Parliament,  stating 
that  on  the  23rd  April  he  desired  to  see  the  stores  at 
TTull,  and  dispose  of  them  for  the  puhlic  service  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  hut  that  Hotham, 
though  he  was  unable  to  produce  any  written  order 
from  Parliament,  had  refused  to  admit  him  and  only 
twenty  attendants ;  that,  on  account  of  such  conduct 
to  his  King  and  master,  Hotham  had  been  declared  a 
traitor. 

This  account  agrees  in  all  the  essential  points  with 
that  of  Hotham.  llie  latter  declared  on  bis  knees 
from  the  rampart  that  he  could  not  admit  anybody 
without  breach  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
Parliament.  For,  though  the  King  was  not  named 
in  its  orders,  there  could  he  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  sense  and  object.  Hotham»  too,  was  certainly 
in  great  embarrassment  when  the  Mayor  and  citizens 
appeared  on  the  rampart,  contrary  to  his  orders;  and 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  King  might  persuade 
them  by  his  friendly  language.  (*) 

Fur  from  appeasing  Charles's  just  anger,  by  giving 
a  plausible  turn  to  the  afTair,  and  trjing  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  the  Parliament,  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing the  Boyal  message,  declared  that  Hotham  and 
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the  citizens  of  Hull  deserved  eomineudation  for  their 
conduct,  which  tended  to  the  preservation  of  peace ; 
it  promised  rewanis  to  the  soldiers,  and  ordered  a 
copperplate  to   be  burned  by  the  hangman  which 
represented  Hotham  triumphant  on  horseback  upon 
the  rampart,  and  the  King  on  the  outside  begging  for 
aduiittaiice,  on  foot.      The  Parliament  wrote  to  the 
King  that  he  should  not  see  in  Hotham's  conduct 
any  violation  of  his  authority,  but  a  just  cause  to 
unite  with  his  Parliament   for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  suppression  of  a  wicked  and  malignant 
party,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  dangers  and  mis- 
fortunes.    That  this  object  would  be  the  most  easily 
attain«!  if  the  King  would  assent  to  the  Bill  relative 
to  the  militia,  ^ve  up  his  plan  of  going  to  Ireland, 
C!ome  to   London,  and   convince  himself  that  the 
.declaration  that  Hotham  is  a  traitor  is  a  breach  of 
Parliamentary  privilege  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  course,  the  Parliament 
passed,  in  May  1642,  the  following  resolutions:  '*  The 
hill  on  the  Militia  shall  be  law,  without  the  consent 
of  the  King.  He  is  not  entitled  to  summon  a  free 
man,  and  he  who  takes  arms  by  his  orders  shall  be 
considered  as  cummitliiig  u  breach  of  the  iwace.  No 
person  henceforth  raised  by  the  King  to  the  Peerage 
shall  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Upper  House. 
Charles's  plan  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament  is  a 
breach  of  the  conüdence  placed  in  him  by  the  people, 
as  well  as  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  aims  at  the 
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subversion  of  the  Constitution.  Every  person  sujv 
porting  him  in  it  is  a  traitor.  The  King,  hke  his 
predecessors,  must  confide  only  in  the  fideUty  and 
afleetion  of  his  subjects,  and  give  np  all  violent  plans, 
otherwise  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  maintain  jus- 
tice, peace,  and  order  by  all  the  means  in  our  power." 
All  these  violent  proposals  and  resolutions  were  not 
only  approved  of  by  the  Lords,  but  some  of  the  most 
violent  even  originated  with  them. 

The  King  did  not  delay  replying  to  the  complaints 
that  were  made,  but  wrote  to  the  Parliament  an 
answer,  in  whicli  are  the  following  passages :  "  You 
consider  everything  as  a  breach  of  your  privileges; 
nothing  as  an  infringement  of  my  rights.  You  de- 
clare everybody,  previous  to  all  proof,  at  your  own 
discretion,  a  traitor ;  1,  on  the  other  hand,  am  ex- 
pected to  be  silent  to  the  most  notorious  faults.  Were 
jour  apprehensions  just,  which  they  are  not,  they 
could  not  lUspense  with  and  destroy  the  laws.  Give 
up  at  length  indefinite  accusations,  name  those  whom 
you  call  evil  counsellors,  and  prove  that  they  are 
such.  You  tell  me  1  ought  to  cherish  no  suspicion 
of  the  great  council  of  Parliament.  1  cherish  no 
more  against  you  than  you  against  me  your  King; 
and  besides,  my  reproaches  relate  only  to  troublesome 
and  ambitious  persons.  \'ou  require  me  to  confirm 
your  bill  upon  the  militia  ;  but  had  the  Parliament 
ever  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  things,  and  evex^  to 
direct  them?    And  have  I  not  learnt,  from  Hothani's 
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example,  how  foolish  and  dangerous  it  woiilil  be  to 
give  such  exorbitant  power  to  single  persons.  Instead 
of  making  the  breach  wider,  and  using  language 
more  and  more  bitter,  you  ought  to  labour  for  a  re- 
conciliation ;  but,  in  epite  of  the  completest  eatisfac- 
tion.  you  always  return  to  the  history  of  the  five 
Members,  and  represent  it,  as  if  I  had  thereby  for- 
feitetl  all  right  to  obedience,  and  everj'  subject  were 
released  from  all  his  duties  towartls  me.  If  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  might,  by  a 
mere  declaration,  set  up  anything  as  incontrovertible 
right,  what  security  would  there  be  for  any  right 
already  existing  *?  I  therefore  conclude  my  justifi- 
cation  with  the  words  of  Pym,  which  ought  to  be 
duly  taken  to  heart  by  you :  '  If  the  King's  preroga^ 
tive  overcomes  the  liberty  of  the  people,  tyranny 
ensues ;  and  when  the  King's  prerogatives  are  under* 
mined,  anarchy  follows.'  "  ^i 

In  the  debates  on  this  message,  some  urged  for 
moderation  and  reconciliation,  and  Lord  Bristol 
among  others  spoke  very  forcibly  of  the  danger  and 
distress  of  the  times.  The  greatest  diöiculties  lay 
not  in  the  facts  themselves,  but  in  mutual  distrusts 
and  unceasing  misunderstandings.  Two  armies, 
which  were  forming,  must  ruin  the  country»  and  con- 
flicting orders  from  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
must  endanger  the  conscience  and  happiness  of  every 
individual. 

The  result  of  the  debates  was  two  declarations 
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from  the  ParliaracTDt  of  the  21st  and  26th  of  May. 
The  former  says :  If  the  King  denies  the  existence 
of  evil  counsellors,  we  must  impute  the  blame  of 
what  has  been  done  to  him,  which  would  be  ae  con- 
trary to  the  laws  as  to  the  feelings  of  our  hearts ;  the 
kingdom  ought  never  to  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
its  preservation»  and  to  procure  these  is  the  business 
of  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  But  as  the  former, 
being  an  individual,  is  more  liable  to  the  accidents  of 
nature  and  of  chance,  and  the  miUtitudc  must  not  be 
left  without  rule  and  guide.  Parliament  has  been  fur- 
nished with  power  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  King  ;  and  when  both  Houses  have 
declared  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  this  decla- 
ration requires  no  further  confinnatjou,  and  cannot 
be  revoked  or  abolished  by  any  other.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  wished  and  hoped  that  the  King  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment  in  public 
aflfairs,  but  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  the 
two  Hou8e:s  of  Parliament,  which  are  the  two  eyes  of 
the  nation. 

The  second  declaration  of  the  2Gth  of  May  relate« 
chiefly  to  the  events  at  Hull.  They  say,  the  King 
epeaks  improperly  of  Ais  city,  his  magazines,  his  am- 
munition, &c.  lliey  no  more  belong  to  him  than  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  From  this  fundamental  error,  that 
kingdoms  are  the  property  of  Kings,  arises  all  tyranny. 
But  if  the  King,  or  others,  had  such  a  right  to  any 
town  &c.   tlie  Parliament  may,   hotvover.  take  such 
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measures  respecting  it  that  no  <ianger  may  accrue  to 
the  country  from  such  claims.  The  King  is  hound 
by  hi«  conscience,  ju-^sticc,  and  his  coronation  oath,  to 
sanction  ever)'  bill  laid  hefore  him,  for  he  is  to  remedy 
all  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  to  decide 
•what  arc  grievances,  and  whether  new  laws  are  ne- 
cessary, the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  are 
the  fittest,  and  the  form  of  rejecting  a  bill,  h  Roi 
g'avisera,  does  not  imply  an  absolute  refusal,  hut  only 
a  delay,  which  must  yield  on  the  repeated  demands  of 
the  Parliament.  It  is  here  the  judge  between  the 
King  and  the  people  ;  the  King  therefore  was  wrong 
in  endeavooring  to  take  possession  of  Hall,  without 
the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; and  what  Hotham  did  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  King  himself;  and  also  right,  inasmuch,  as  it 
wae  agreeable  to  the  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
unjust  to  declare  Hotham  a  traitor  without  observing 
the  legal  forms,  whence  an  opinion  originates  that  all 
those  who  gave  him  onlcrs  or  approved  his  proceedings 
were  traitors  also.  Treason  may  doubtless  be  com- 
mitted against  the  King  as  King ;  but  treason  against 
the  kingdom  is  more  than  treason  against  the  person 
of  the  King  merely.  Nor  can  the  levying  of  war 
fbr  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  he  considered  as  war 
against  the  King;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance for  any  one  to  servetheKingagainstthecountry. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  Parliament  laid  before  the  King  nineteen  propo- 
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sitions,  upon  which  it  was  reatly  to  be  reconciled  with 
him.     Ministers,    Privy   Councillors,  Tutors  to  the 
Boyal  Princes,  and  all  high  officers  of  State  shall 
be  appointed  with  the  approbation   of  Parliament, 
and  all  those  removed  of  whom  it  does  not  approve. 
The  same  consent  is  necessarj-  to  the  marriage  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.   The  laws  against  the 
Papists,  Jesuits,  Äcc.  shall  not  ouly  he  enforced  but 
made  more  rigorous,  and  the  children  of  the  for- 
mer l>e  entrusted  to  Protestants  for  their  education. 
Catholic  Lords  shall  lose  their  votes  in  the  Upper 
House.     The  King  approves  beforehand  the  reform- 
ation of  all  abuses  in  the  Church.     The  King  recalls 
his  declaration  resjÄCting  the  militia,  and  confirms 
that  of  the  Parliament.    All  Judges  and  Civil  Officere 
hold  their  places  only  quamdiu  hene  se  ffesserint; 
Memljers  of  Parliament  who  have  loeX  offices  shall 
be  restored  to  them,  or  indemnified.     Every  person 
appointed  to  an  office  takci;  a  new  oath,  drawn  up  in 
conformity  to  the  new  legislation.     All  persons  cited 
by  cither  House  must  appear,  and  abide  its  ccnsore. 
It  determines  what  exceptions  arc  to  be  made  to  the 
amnesty  offered  by  the   King.      The    King  shall 
dismiss  his  military    guard,  and    not  appoint  any 
commander  without  the  approbation  of  Parliament. 
Levies  of  troops  lo  be  made  only  according  to  law,  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  of  hostile  invasion.     No  Lord  to 
ho  admitte<l  into  the  Upper  House  without  the  con- 
Kent  of  the  Commons.     The  King  con.sents  that  the 
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five  Members  shall  he  cleared  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
so  that  wc  may  he  secured  in  future  against  such 
proceedings. 

Not  to  mention  that  the  above  conditions  were 
extremely  intolerant  in  respect  to  religion,  and  re- 
quired beforehand  the  sanction  of  future  resolutions 
which  were  then  entirely  imknown,  they  undoubtedly 
annihilated  the  royal  authority  in  many  essential 
points,  destroyed  the  intended  balance  of  the  le^islap 
tive  powers,  and  gave  a  decisive  preponderance  to  the 
Parliament.  Yet  some  zealous  royalists  advised  con- 
cession, because  the  King  had  no  arms  and  no 
money,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  the  fleet  was  wholly 
delusive  on  account  of  the  sentiments  of  the  princi- 
pal officers.  Notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
Charles  would  the  less  resolve  to  accept  those 
oppressive  terras,  as  he  had  promised  the  Queen  not 
to  take  any  final  resolutions  without  her  knowledge 
and  consent.  It  was  her  wish  that  the  blessings  of 
peace  might  be  restored  through  her  mediation,  and 
tliat  the  people's  dislike  to  her  might  he  removed. 
Charles  too  hoped  to  effect  a  change  in  the  tempers 
of  the  people  by  a  new  and  clear  statement  of  his 
views  and  his  rights.  He  first  answered  the  decla- 
rations of  Parliament  on  the  26th  of  May.  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  No  i>orson  who  reads  this  writing 
will  think  that  we  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  it ;  it  is  forged  in  a  hotter  oven  than  others. 
Yet  we  must  prafse  the  openness  and  sincerity  of  the 
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authors,  who  will  no  longer  suffer  us  to  be  mocked 
by  saj'ing,  "  We  will  make  you  a  great  and  glorious 
King."  while  they  with  the  greatest  (l<;\terity  plague 
us  into  distress  and  want ;  or  "  We  will  make  you  be- 
loved at  home  and  feared  abroad,"  while  every  means 
is  adopted  to  make  us  odious  to  our  subjects,  and 
contemptible  to  Foreign  Princes. 

On  the  contrary,  they  now  say  to  us  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, We  have  done  yon  no  wrong,  for  no  wrong  can 
be  done  to  the  King.     We  have  taken  nothing  from 
you,  because  you  possess  nothing  that  could  be  taken. 
Every  one  who  is  not  of  their  opinion  they  clasi 
among  a  malignant  and  wicked  party,  and  believe, 
placing  themselves  above  us,  that  they  may  do  every- 
thing that  they  may  think  fit.      But  what  then  is 
tyranny,  except  recognizing  no   law  but  one's  own 
will ;  and  in  Athens  that  of  the  thirty  tyrants  was 
the  moat  oppressive.     If  a  party  accidentally  obtains 
the  majority  or  the  preponderance,  and  then  outlaws 
its  opponents  and  abolishes  the  laws  themselves,  is 
that,  in  form  or  in  substance,  righto    The  paramount 
right  of  the  King  does  not  abolish  the  properly  of 
individuals,  and  he  may  certainly  have  a  right  to 
Hull  without  violating  private  property.    If  an  office 
was  trusted  to  Hotham,  a  much  higher  one  is  en- 
trusted to  the  King  ;  or  do  they  understand  our  office 
80  that  we  shall  be  entitled  only  to  destroy  our  own 
rights  and  our  government  ?      'Vhe  Parliament  then 
considers  itself  alone  as  infallible  and  unlimited,  and 
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says,  lilte  the  Irish  Rebels,  we  do  everything  for  the 
good  of  the  King  and  the  kingdom.  If  now  the 
latter  should  prove  victorious,  look  upon  the  Protest- 
ants and  Puritans  as  the  malignant  party,  and  change 
everything  for  their  own  advantage  *  The  King  is 
certainly  bound  to  remedy  any  existing  evils ;  but  is 
he  then  entirely  to  give  up  his  own  judgment,  and 
without  regard  to  his  understanding,  conviction,  con- 
science, and  rcBponsibility  to  God,  to  say  Yes  to 
everything  ?  And  if  tlie  polite  fonn.  le  Bot  s'avisera, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Parliament,  is 
not  a  negative,  it  is  still  less  an  affirmative.  The 
authors  of  that  declaration  endeavour  in  every  way 
to  make  the  King  odious.  The  people,  however, 
will  in  the  sequel  feel  the  burdens  and  the  misery 
which  these  pretended  deliverers  bring  upon  them. 
All  evil,  according  to  them,  comes  from  evil  coun- 
sellors, whom  they  do  not  name ;  from  conspiracies, 
which  nobody  discovers ;  from  suspicions,  which  no- 
body understands.  But,  indeed,  he  who  thinks  that 
Hotham's  conduct  to  the  King  is  a  proof  of  affection 
and  loyalty,  might  also  afhrm  that  the  Papists  or 
even  the  Turks  drove  us  from  London  ;  he  might  in 
the  same  aftectionate  and  loyal  manner  bow  us  en* 
tirely  out  of  the  kingdom.  According  to  the  notion 
of  the  Parliament,  none  of  its  members  could  be 
accused  of  theft  or  munler  till  enquiry  was  made  at 
London  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  all  the  otheis. 
The  principles  of  the  innovations  are — the  Parlia- 
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ment  lias  the  unlimited  and  sole  right  of  declaring 
the  laws,  and  what  it  declares  is  right.  No  law  or 
custom  can  limit  its  omnipotent  will,  and  the  King's 
assent  to  the  laws  is  not  necessary.  He  has  no  veto, 
bntis  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  Parliament. 
If  it  does  the  utmost  that  other  Parliaments  att^^mpt- 
ed,  this  is  no  violation  of  moderation  and  duty  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  some  already  o|)enly  proclaim,  they 
may  depose  the  King  without  deserving  blame  on 
that  account.  (*")  After  such  language  and  with  such 
principles,  which  cannot  be  carried  to  a  greater 
height,  wc  may  justly  expect  the  most  culpable 
actions.** 

By  this  declaration,  and  various  accounts  which 
were  received,  the  Parliament  was  still  more  emhit^ 
tered,  accepted  voluntary  contribulious.  and  ordered 
loans  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
of  the  King,  as  well  as  of  his  rights  and  dignities^  of 
the  laws,  of  peace,  and  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nine  Lords  and  sixty-five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  disapproved  the  resolutions, 
and  most  of  whom  had  joined  the  King,  were  accused 
md  excluded  from  Parliament.  But  Charles  issued, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  a  new  declaration,  to  the  effect 
that  he  required  no  obedience  or  assistance  except 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  laud ;  he  woidd  esteem 
everyhody  who  would  render  him  services  in  this 
sense,  for  the  preservation  of  religion  and  the  Con- 
«titntion.     He  would  not  commence  war,  nor  raise 
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men  for  that  purpose,  but  only  in  case  of  an  unjust 
attack  to  defend  himself  and  his  friends. 

Two  days  later,  the  King  again  declared  before 
God  and  the  worlil,  that  he  abhorred  all  thoughtä  of 
war,  and  called  upon  his  Counsellors,  and  the  nume- 
rous Lortls  asyemljled  about  him,  to  testify  that  he 
had  the  most  serious  wish  for  peace.  Hereupon  they 
declared  :  We  are  fiilly  convinced  that  his  Majesty 
has  no  hostile  intentions,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
councils  or  preparations  that  might  excite  a  belief  of 
such  plans  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  King  desires  to  main- 
tain religion,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  laws. 

Disregarding  these  testimonies,  which  the  Parha- 
ment  assumed  to  be  partial,  surreptitious,  or  false, 
it  declared  everybody  guilty  who  should  obey  the 
King's  commands  respecting  the  militia,  prohibited 
any  payments  of  money  being  made  to  him,  and  at 
length,  on  the  12th  of  July,  resolved  that  an  army 
should  be  raised  for  the  security  of  the  King's  per- 
son, for  the  defence  of  the  Parliament,  the  preservation 
of  religion,  the  laws,  liberty,  and  peace. 

In  this  moment  of  mad  infatuation,  when  many 
considered  a  civil  war,  that  moet  dreadful  of  all  evils, 
as  fortunate,  or  as  a  deliverance  from  evils,  some 
at  least  shuddered  at  the  abyss  before  them,  and 
warned  against  the  danger  with  all  the  energy  of 
their  heart  and  understanding.  Thus  Whitelocke. 
though  otherwise  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Parliament, 
says :  Our  misery  is  the  joy  of  our  enemies,  and  the 
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Catholics,  who  call  us  heretics,  impel  us  towards  i 
by  all  kinds  of  means  and  arts,  well  knowing  th; 
nothing  can  extend  tlieir  dominion  so  much  as  our 
disunion.  We  were  blessed  by  a  long  and  happy 
peace ;  but.  instead  of  enjoying  with  moderation  and 
gratitude  the  many  blessings  given  us  by  God,  we 
have  become  proud  and  luxurious,  so  that  God 
suffers  UB  to  punish  ourselves  by  a  civil  war.  It  is 
surprising  how  we  have  gradually  and  imperceptibly" 
drawn  nearer  to  this  war.  and  were,  as  if  unconscious, 
borne  along  by  the  waves.  From  a  paper  war,  we 
have  come,  throui^h  dt-xtarations.  re]>resentations» 
remonstrances,  resolutions,  messages,  answers,  and 
replies,  to  the  levy  of  a  military  force  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  generals  and  commanders.  What  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  the  poet  t«llfi  us. 

Jus  datain  acelcri  cuilmus,  populumque  potentua 
Id  sua  victrici  couvcraum  viscera  dextra. 

We  must  place  our  laws  and  liberties,  our  property 
and  lives,  in  the  hands  of  insolent  mercenaries,  who^e 
violence  and  fury  will  then  command  us  and  all  we 
poemss ;  reason,  honor,  and  justice  will  abandon  our 
country,  the  base  will  command  the  noble,  vice  prevail 
over  virtue,  and  wickedness  over  piety.  From  being 
a  powerful  jtenple  we  shall  become  weak,  and  be  the 
iuslrumenls  of  our  own  dfstruclion. 

Nobody  can  forsec  the  issue,  and  few  of  us  perhaps 
may  live  to  see  it.  They  say  he  who  draws  his  sword 
against  his  prince  must  throw  awsy  the  scsbbarl 
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Differences  of  such  a  kind  are  scarcely  ever  settled ; 
they  may  be  compared  to  deep  seas,  which  when 
once  roused  by  a  stonn  are  not  eaßÜy  appeased.  In 
civil  wars  the  conqueror  weeps,  and  the  eonquercd 
perish  :  what  our  fate  may  be,  we  know  not,  but  we 
ought  to  avoid  so  hitter  an  altemative.  Lot  us 
therefore  try  every  means,  l)y  a  judicious  and  equita- 
ble agreement,  to  establish  the  right  and  the  welfare 
of  both  parties,  that  there  may  never  be  an  open 
breach  between  us  and  our  adversaries,  for  we  are 
and  always  shall  be  brethren. 

Benjamin  Rudyard  spoke  to  the  same  effect : 
That  we  may  the  better  imderstand  the  situation  in 
which  we  are,  let  us  look  back  three  years.  Would 
any  one  at  that  time  have  thought  it  possible  that 
the  Queen,  for  whatever  reason,  would  go  to  Hol- 
land, the  King  leave  London  and  his  Parliament, 
such  a  dreadful  insurrection  break  out  in  Ireland,  and 
such  disputes  and  disorders  in  Church  and  State  * — 
Onlheutherhaiid.  ifany  onchatl  said:  In  consequeuce 
of  new  laws,  the  Parliament  will  be  assembled  every 
three  years  ;  shipmoney,  monopolies,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber  be  abolish- 
ed; Üie  Bishops  removed  from  the  Upper  House,  the 
forest«  limited,  nay,  that  we  should  possess  a  Parlia- 
ment which  cannot  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent — who  would  not  have  considered  this  as  a 
dream  of  happiness  ?  But  now  that  we  possess  and 
CDJpy  all  lliis.  wc  think  only  of  future  securities  and 
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guarantees,  as  if  Ihey  were  not  included  in  the  pos- 
session of  these  things,  which  mutuaUy  support  and 
maintain  each  other.  I^ct  us  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
precarious  future  security,  risk  everything,  or  fancy 
that  we  possess  nothing,  because  we  have  not  every- 
thing that  we  wish.  Let  us  not  seek  for  mathema- 
tical certainty  in  tilings  which  humanly  speaking 
are  changeable,  and  by  possibility  subject  to  decay. 
He  who  always  looks  after  the  wind  and  rain  will 
neither  sow  nor  reap;  if  he  ivill  not  set  his  hand  to 
work  till  he  can  command  the  weather,  he  will  have  a 
bad  har\e8t.  Every  one  is  bound  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  hinder  bloodshed  ;  for  blood  cries  to  heaven, 
and  defiles  the  comitry.  Let  us  therefore  secure 
liberty  and  property,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
do  not  at  the  same  time  lose  our  own  souls. 

These  eloquent  warnings  so  far  produced  an  effect 
that  the  Parliament  again  sent  a  petition  to  the  King 
respecting  peace.  After  an  introduction  on  the  dan- 
gers of  the  times,  on  the  armaments  made  by  Charles, 
and  his  erroneous  ideas  of  deciding  even,thing  by 
force,  it  demands  that  he  shall  disband  all  troops, 
suspend  all  levies,  and  repair  to  Parliament,  which 
was  ready,  on  those  terms,  to  desist  from  all  prepam- 
tions  for  war,  to  regulate  military  affairs  by  a  new 
and  suitable  bill,  and  to  prove  that  the  Membere 
valued  the  King's  welfare,  safety,  honor,  and  great- 
ness, much  more  than  their  own  happiness  and  lives, 
which  they  would  most  heartily  and  willingly  devote 
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to  his  support  and  preservation.  The  King  replied, 
that  it  was  no  proof  of  moduration  ami  love  of  peace 
that  the  preamble  to  their  petition  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  him,  and  that  at  the  same  time  Kssex  was 
appointed  (-ommander,  and  the  Mayor  of  London 
arrested  because  he  had  obeyed  the  King's  commands. 
Then  follows  a  repeated  justification  of  his  conduct, 
Trith  the  remark  tliat  the  Parliament  had  armid  and 
caused  force  to  be  employed  against  him  at  Hull,  at 
a  time  when  not  a  single  man  had  been  raised  by 
him  ;  and  yet  it  was  certainly  for  the  King,  in  case 
of  undoubted  danger,  to  be  the  first  to  adopt  defensive 
measures.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  to  prevent 
disonlcrs,  duly  to  punish  the  authors  of  seditious 
publications,  and  to  designate  as  delinquents  only 
such  as  violated  the  laws,  and  not  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  King.  If  Hull  were  delivered  to  him, 
the  persons  named  by  him  placed  over  the  fleet,  the 
military  preparations  stopped,  the  Parliament  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safety,  and  if  it  were  acknow- 
ledged that  his  assent  was  necessary  to  general  laws, 
be  would  pardon  and  forget  all  that  was  past,  eease 
armaments  and  Ic^ie^,  and  give  his  royal  word 
before  God  thai  he  did  not  and  would  not  think  of 
any  hostilities. 

The  Parliament  answered,  at  the  end  of  July,  that 
till  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  present  state  of 
tilings  were  all  removed,  their  duty  to  the  King  and 
kingdom  forbade  them  to  accept  the  above  proposals. 
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On  the  second  of  August,  it  tletailcc!  at  length  the 
causes  for  which  recourse  was  htul  to  arms.  A 
wicked  and  impious  party,  they  said,  had  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
and  now  required  that  they  should  give  themselves 
up,  unarmetl,  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  But  the 
Lords  and  Commons  were  resolved  to  risk  their  live» 
and  fortunes  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  true 
religion,  of  the  King's  person,  honor,  and  dignity,  of 
the  power  and  rights  of  Parliament,  and  the  liherty 
of  all  the  subjects.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  bad 
any  sense  of  piety  and  honor,  and  was  bound  by  his 
duties  to  God,  the  King,  and  the  Country,  was  called 
upon  to  hasten  to  their  defence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
those  Lords  who  had  n-paircd  to  the  King  to  be 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  Upper  House,  accused 
them  as  traitors,  and  onlered  them  lo  be  imprisoned. 
It  commanded  new  taxes,  such  as  tonnage  and 
poundage,  lo  be  levied  ;  levied  recruits  with  increased 
activity,  dismissed  and  arrested  Guniey.  the  Mayor 
of  London,  who  would  not  second  these  measures,  and 
swore  to  live  and  lo  die  with  the  Earl  of  Kssex,  the 
new  General.  The  King  had  before  called  upon  the 
Karls  of  Kssex  and  Hidland  to  attend  him  as  officcn) 
of  bis  court ;  but  they  re[»lied  that  they  were  more 
neeessaiy  in  Parliament,  where  they  could  do  him 
iKtttT service.  Ueroupnn  the  King,  on  (he  lllh  of 
Augubt,  declared  the  Karl  of  F,ssex  and  his  followen 
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to  be  rebels ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Parliament 
gare  the  same  name  to  all  the  adherents  of  the  King. 
After  the  struggle  had  been  thns  begun  by  both 
sides,  in  word  and  deed,  it  seems  merely  a  symbol 
that  the  King,  on'  the  25th  of  August,  caused  the 
royal  standard  to  be  raised  at  Nottingham.     It  bore 
a  hand  pointing  to  a  crown,  with  the  motto,  "  Render 
unto  Ceesar  the  things  that  are  Cffisar's."  (*')    In  the 
first  night,  a  dreadful  storm  threw  down  the  standard 
from  the  eminence  on  which  it  had  been  erected,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  replaced  till  two  days  afterwards. 
This  accident  was  considered  by  many  as  a  bad  omen ; 
but  in  truth  those  persons,  on  both  sides,  had  yielded 
to  the  grossest  superstition  who  fancied  that  the 
course  on  which  they  had  entered  was  right,  and 
would  lead  to  justice,  liberty,  and  happiness. 
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(1)  Page  82.  It  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen  ihat  Charles 
did  not  go  in  state  to  the  House,  and  that  the  Parliament  which 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Monasteries» 
likewise  opened  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Sanderson,  p.  323  ; 
J\reale,  VoL  D.  p.  317  ;  Soamey  Vol.  I.  p.  494. 

(2)  Page  83.  Thus,  for  instance,  monopolists  were  expelled 
the  House.     Pari  Hitt.  Vol.  II.  p.  707. 

(3)  Page  85.  The  sentences  npon  Prynne,  Bastwick,  Hamp- 
den, &c.,  were  cancelled,  and  large  indenmities  given  them. 
Aa&on,  Vol.  1.  p.  798  :  State  Trials,  Vol.  IV.  535. 

(4)  Page  86.  Strafford  had  approved  the  allegation  of  general 
undefined  accusations  against  Buckingham,  which  was  now 
practised  against  himself.     WarwicTc,  p.  97. 

(5)  Page  87.  Strafford  had  been  Governor  of  Ireland  ever 
since  1632.  We  shall  give  an  account  of  his  administration 
below. 

(6)  Page  88.  Windebank,  who  was  accused  among  other 
things  of  favoring  the  Catholics,  said  that  no  more  had  now 
been  done  on  the  part  of  the  King  than  the  right  of  pardon 
allowed,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them  had  de- 
creased.    Pari  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  684  ;  Nalson,  p.  693. 

(7)  Page  89.  On  the  10th  of  December  1640,  two  subsidies 
were  granted.     Pari  Mist.  Vol.  II.  p.  673. 

(8)  Page  90.  This  happened  chiefly  between  December  1640 
and  July  1641.     Pari  Bist.  Vol.  II.  pp.  651,  652. 
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(D)  Page  92.  Regi  Anglioe  ncqiie  nuctorilas  constat  apud 
Pari Jamen turn,  uerj^uc  gmtiu.  NiiDi  cos  quorum  op«ra  consUiii- 
que  usus  est,  neque  psUm  tutan  aadet ;  neque  dolet  eoa  sibi- 
metipsis  consulere  ac  se  servore  in  lempom  ftecuudlom.  Vife 
autem  istie  meditc  ssepc  rcgibus  perictUum  adlenint  ubi  popiiU 
neque  metu  nujue  amor«  retineaiitur.     Grotii  Ejnßtoice,  1470. 

(10)  Page  Oa  Brodie,  Vol.  III.  p.  95;  Wliitelockc,  p.  43. 
During  Üie  proceedings  Üiere  was  often  much  noise,  talking, 
eating,  drinking,  &c.,  bo  that  B.dllie,  Vol.  I.   p.  259,  says : 

"  After  ten,  much  public  culiug,  not  only  of  confectiDU«,  but  of 
flesh  and  bread,  bottles  of  beer  and  wine,  going  thick  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  wiOiout  cups,  and  all  tht»  in  the  King's  aye,'*  The 
proceedings  are  at  full  length  in  a  volume  of  Kuahworth. 

(11)  Page  94.  Wbitelocke,  p.  43.  Baillio  too  (Vol.  I.  page 
260J  sa^'s  :  Strafford,  in  lii»  answer,  was  very  large,  accurate, 
and  eloquent  Many  females  were  present  in  the  House,  and 
almost  all  of  tbem  took  the  part  of  Strafford.  Me^.  p.  92.  Our 
•pace  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  Uie  details, 

(12)  Page  98.  Inquisitions  and  inquisitors  have  but  too 
often  pronounced,  and  caused  tu  be  executed,  sentences  of 
death. 

(13)  Page  99,  Yet,  according  to  one  report,  (Whitelocke,  p. 
44.)  Strafford  said,  afler  the  sentence  was  confirmed :  "  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  tbe  sou  of  man,  in  whom  there  is 
no  help." 

(14)  Page  99.  According  to  Bumet,  the  Queen  got  a  post- 
script added  to  Charles's  letLi-r  to  the  Parliament :  '*  If  he  must 
die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  bim  till  Saturday ;"  which  must 
weaken  the  effect,  if  not  wholly  destroy  it 

(15)  Page  100.  The  statement  tliaiHollis,  Strafford's  brother- 
in-law,  proposed  to  him  that  his  life  ubould  be  saved,  if  he  would 
use  his  influence  with  the  King  against  Episcopacy,  but  received 
for  answer  he  would  not  purchase  it  at  so  high  a  price,  seems 
not  to  be  authenticated.     Land's  I'rouhtefy  p.  177. 

(16)  Page  101.     Strafford's  opinion  was,  that  what  was  lav 
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in  England  was  so  likewise  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the 
decision  of  Ihe  J  udges  on  Uie  right  of  levying  taxes  would  make 
the  King  absolute,     l-'att^han,  Vol.  I.  p.  459. 

(17)  Page  103.  Straflbrd's  correupondence  proves  even  more 
than  the  accusation  and  trial  his  unbending  spirit  Lin^ard, 
Vol.  X.  p.  -}7.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  violent  proposals 
printed  under  his  name,  in  Ludlow*«  Memoirs,  page  461,  see 
Israeli,  Vol.  111.,  24.  Strafford  wrote  (Letters,  Vol.  IL  p.  158) 
**  I  wish  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  to  his  likeness  were  well 
whipped  to  their  right  senses,  and  if  that  rod  be  so  used  that  it 
smarts  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry." 

(18)  Page  1U3.  Ina  pamphlet,  published  at  the  time,  we 
read :  ^'  There  is  a  necessitated  policy  tliat  my  lord  of  StmfFord 
and  some  others  should  be  given  up,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to  appease 
the  people,"     Israeli  Comment,  Vol.  IV.,  231. 

(19)  Page  104.  Eikon,  p.  2.  Charles  wrote  to  the  Queen 
that  the  unjust  execution  of  Strafford  had  drawn  down  the 
anger  of  God  upon  both  parties.     Iforks,  321. 

(■20)  Page  105.  Clarendon,  Vol.  II.  p.  165. ;  May,  p.-  119. 
Milton  aßemards  shewed  (Works  Uistor.  Cikonoklaates,  Vol. 
I.  page  423,)  that  according  to  the  ancient  law  the  King  had  no 
authority  to  dissolve  a  Parliament  before  the  grievanoes  had 
been  heard  and  redressed. 

(21)  Page  106.  Charle«  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Queen  on 
the  26th  November  1646  :  '*  I  was  surprised  with  it  instantly 
lltei  I  made  that  Uue  unworthy  concession  concerning  Stnf- 
ford."     Clarendw  State  Papers,  Vol.  H.  p.  296. 

(22)  Page  106.  It  WM  not  till  1664  that  the  taxation  of  the 
Cleigy  by  the  Clergy  themselves  wholly  ceased.  Soame,  VoL 
m.  p.  213. 

(23)  Page  107.  The  Convocation  was  not  alwap  dinotved 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Parliament    SoamCy  VoL  UL  p.  21 1. 

(24)  Page  1 17.  Ulis  objection  might  also  have  been  aOcgsd 
i^ainst  the  Housi?  of  Commons. 

(26)  Page  1 1  b-    Tlie  Bishops  were  now  oveo  lepnMcbed  with 
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having  voled  against  Henry  VHI.'b  Oalli  of  Supremacy  and 
Eli»»beth*8  Act  of  tniformity.     Xeatc,  Vol.  U.  p,  383. 

(26)  Page  119.  They  remained  in  prison  till  May  1642,  and 
Ihcn  gave  bail.  No  legal  proceedings  ever  took  place.  Coliier, 
p.  819;  Neale,  Vol.  IL  p.  452.  Dr.  Wn-n,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
was  imprisDued  ill  September  1641,  and  still  remained  in  con- 
finement in  1658,  without  any  reason  being  alleged.  Thurloe, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  622. 

(27)  Page  121.  Tbc  »nspicion  iraa  so  strong,  that  orders 
were  given  to  open  all  letters  coming  from  or  going  to  foreign 
coonlrie«. 

(28)  Page  122.  According  to  Monteth,  p.  69,  the  treaty  of 
p«ace  was  effected  in  June,  but  the  army  not  disbanded  till 
Aufjust.     Neale,  Vol.  II.  p.  113;  Rapin,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  39. 

(29)  Page  127.  See  in  Vol-  I.  Chap.  III.  under  the  year 
1598,  the  account  of  the  afisirs  of  Ireland. 

(30)  Page  128.  The  Purhaments  of  1613  and  1634  were  of 
no  importance ;  nay,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  members  were 
chosen,  they  were  hostile  to  the  Boman  CathöUcs.  Of\en,  too, 
Irish  titles  were  given  to  Englishmen,  though  they  had  no  es- 
tates in  Ireland,  and  they  voteii  by  proxy  in  the  Upper  House. 

(31)  Page  135.  Carey,  p.p.  155,  159,  258.  Our  space  does 
not  allow  us  to  relate  individual  instances  of  Strafford's  arbitrary 
proceedings,  for  instance,  against  Mountnorris ;  bnt  Gordon, 
Vol.  I.  p.  349,  is  certainly  in  the  right  when  he  says  :  "  Stnf- 
ford's  violence  wa«  not  confined  to  the  support  of  royal  preroga< 
tive,  but  extended  lo  personal  offences,  supposed  to  have  arisen 
to  himself." 

(32)  Page  137.  CarUy  Ormtmde,  Vol  I;  p.  165,  177.  There 
were  not  so  many  Protestants  in  the  country  aa  were  said  to  have 
perished.  CVirey,  p.  21.  Some  reduced  the  number  to  21U9, 
(Warner,  p.  207)  while  others  (Halhun,  Vol  IIL  p.  521)  esti- 
mate the  number  of  tliose  who  perished  at  6000^  of  the  murdered, 
&c.,  at  4000.  Lingard,  Vol.  X.  p;  463,  estimates  the  number 
of  those  who  perished  at  from  4000  to  8000. 
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(33)  Pago  141.  Bfodie,  Vol.  III.  p.  203 ;  Laing,  Voli  III. 
p.  218.  The  Irisli  hutig  persons  who  would  not  go  lo  tnau. 
Sanderson^  p.  459.  That  the  English  were  not  more  merciful 
we  »ee  from  Carey,  p.  440 ;  Warner,  p.  295  ;  Cuny,  Vol.  II. 
347;  Clanricardc,  p.  95,  215,  298;  Biuhworth,  Vol.  lU. 
p.  I.  406. 

(34)  Page  158.     The  House  ofCommons  demanded  the  di« 
missal  ofüie  Governor  of  the  Tower,  and  in  the  end  gained  tb«tr 
point,  though  the  Lords  at  the  beginning  opposed  this  infringe^ 
ment  of  tlie  Rojal  prerogative.     Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  932. 

(35)  Page  163.  According  to  Clarendon  and  Motteville,  Vol. 
XXXVII.  p.  11)9,  the  King,  on  his  way  to  the  House,  stopped 
to  receive  petition«,  &c.,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear  too 
hasty  and  ruffled.  Meantime  the  Queen  told  the  secret  to  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  who  immediately  informed  the  persons 
interested.  She  bad  been  the  mistress  first  of  Straflbrd,  aßer- 
wards  of  Pym.  She  had  become  '*  very  holy,"  attended  llie 
«ennous  of  the  party  preachers,  and  made  extracts  from  them. 
JTarnick,  p.  170;  Burton^  Vol.  III.  p.  93.  In  a  letter  of  the 
5lh  of  May  1649,  {Carte  Lettre,  Vol.  I.  p.  287,)  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  proposed,  but  the  reason  is  not  assigned,  to 
put  her  to  the  torture.  She  answered  that  she  was  a  woman  and 
could  not  bear  it,  but  would  coofws  what  they  required  from  her. 

(36)  Page  167.  Clarendon  says  that  the  guil^  were  so  nu- 
merous  that  it  was  neceasaiy  to  gain  them,  because  they  could 
not  all  be  punished.     Clarendon^  Vol.  VI.  p.  322. 

(37)  Page  169.  The  King  unfortunately  «omeümes  employed 
persons  of  had  character,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  ^i^mitu  la 
consequence  of  complaints  made  against  them. 

(38)  Page  176.  Fourteen  Lords  protealed  against  this  de- 
claration.   Journai  of  the  LortUj  Vol.  VL  p.  629. 

(39)  Page  182.  The  King  bad  sent  hi«  »oa  James  before  to 
HutI,  am]  thought,  after  he  bad  been  received,  that  ho  should 
meet  witli  no  ditüculty ;  but  be  had,  on  ihe  oontrw^-,  excited 
atann.    llothaui,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  warned  that  the  King 
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intended  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  vhich  made 
him  more  inclined  to  resist. 

(40)  Page  192.  Martin  said  the  King's  office  ia  forfeitable, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  does  not  depend  on  him. 
Ludlow  said  the  King  is  not  worthy  to  be  king  of  England. 
Sanderson^  p.  558. 

(41)  Page  199.  Rushworth,  Vol.  III.  p,  1,  783;  Llngard, 
Vol.  X.  p.  187.  The  standard  of  the  Parliament  was  a  deep 
yellow  ;  persons  using  other  colours  were  called  Malignants. 
Yet  some  assumed  other  colours,  and  disputes  arose  till  the 
Parliament  interfered.  Sanderson,  p.  567 ;  Whitelocke^  p.  59. 


CHAPTER  III. 

From  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  till  the  DeUvery  of  the  King 

to  the  Eof^iah  Parliament 

[1642—1647.] 

Every  impartial  historian  may  ventiire  to  affinn, 
without  difficulty  or  hesitation,  tliat  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign  Charles  himsell  and  at  the  end  of  it,  the 
Parliament,  violated  the  forms  of  law,  as  well  as  the 
dictates  of  true  moderation  and  wisdom ;  but  it  has 
been  found  more  difficult  io  determine  on  which 
side  the  right  lay  at  the  moment  at  which  the  war 
began.     For  the  contrary  assertions  that  he  who 
joined  the  King  fought  only  for  tyranny,  and  he  who 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  desired  nothing 
but  anarchy ;  are  not  entirely  true,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  on  both  sides  men  who  believed  that    they 
defended  their  rights,  and  performed  their  duty  with- 
out any  underhand  motives.    But  the  state  of  public 
affairs  must  be  considered  as  affected  by  the  most 
dangerous    disease,    when   not  merely  the  simple- 
minded   and   the  wicked   enter  upon    fidse  ways, 
but  even  the  most  worthy  become  so  violently  op- 
posed that  the  difficulties  are  not  to  be  removed 
without  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  system.    The 
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genuine  Boyalists  did  not  wish  for  absolute  power, 
but  for  a  recoucilialiou  on  equitable  terms ;  the 
genuine  friends  of  the  Parliament  sought  no  revo- 
lution, but  only  to  secure  what  had  been  gained. 
But  this  aim,  apparently  so  simple,  was  mixed  up  in 
the  course  of  events  with  so  much  error,  selfishness, 
and  exaggeration,  that  no  good  and  wise  man  could 
approve  of  all  that  his  party  proposed  as  a  laudable 
object,  or  recommended  and  employed  as  a  suitable 
means  of  attaining  it.  Yet  supposing  that  the  reci- 
procal reproaches,  taken  singly,  were  of  equal  weight 
and  equally  well  founded,  it  may  be  affirmed  in  gene- 
ral that,  on  all  occasions,  the  party  which  had  for 
the  moment  the  greatest  power  likewise  abused  it 
the  most.  From  the  moment  therefore  when  tlie 
Parliament  maintained  that  a  bill  could  have  legal 
validity  without  the  assent  of  the  King,  it  proceeded 
from  j\ust  defence  to  unjust  attack ;  for  which  reason 
even  a  friend  of  freedom  says,  "  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  the  King,  till  its  dissolution  by  Crom- 
well, the  Parliament  performed  scarcely  two  or  three 
acts  of  pubhc  justice,  humanity,  or  magnanimity,  and 
gave  very  few  proofs  of  public  wisdom  and  noble 
courage."  They  forgot  that,  in  what  had  Ijeen  legally 
granted  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  coimtry,  they 
had  already  the  greatest  security  for  the  future  that, 
in  general,  people  can  have  no  better  guarantee  for 
their  own  rights  than  the  recognition  of  those  of 
others ;  and  that  it  equally  leads  to  [>cmiciou8  conse- 
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qucnccs  to  oppose  the  necessary  development  of  new 
legal  and  political  relations,  as  the  King  at  first  did, 
and  to  endeavour  to  promote  them  precipitately  and 
by  violence,  as  the  Parliaraent  unquestionably  did 
in  the  sequel. 

Its  conduct  could  not  but  appear  very  dangerous 
the  moment  that  it  considered  revolutionary  measures 
to  be  consecrated  by  their  object,  or  at  least  allowable, 
such  as  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press ;  seditious  addresses,  the  removal  of  clerg)- 
men  and  civil  officers  from  their  places  on  account 
of  mere  opinion  or  bare  suspicion  ;  extraonlinary  tri- 
bunals, the  violation  of  eüäiing  forms,  confiscations 
of  property,  forced  loans,  fitc.  ( ')  The  zealots  said  that 
their  consciences  were  not  bound  by  human  laws,  and 
that  it  was  allowable  to  deceive  the  weak  with  lies, 
to  intimidate  the  fearful  by  threats,  to  entice  the  am- 
bitious by  promises,  and  seduce  the  vain  by  flattery. 
Many  who  loved  to  call  themselves  impartial,  in  the 
end  always  joined  the  stronger  par^ ;  others,  who 
pretended  to  be  royalists,  basely  voted  for  laws  which 
undermined  the  royal  authority,  under  the  pretext 
that  Charles  might  refuse  his  sanction  ;  they  would 
not  foresee  that  this  right  of  refusing  woidd^be  contes- 
ted, the  moment,  he  attempted  seriously  to  make  use 
of  it  Others  placed  their  enjoyments  above  their 
duties,  for  which  reason  Lord  Falkland,  in  the 
disputes  about  the  Bishops,  said  they  were  bated  by 
thdr  enemies  more  than  the  devil,  and  loved  by  their 
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friends  less  than   a   dinner.      In   the  same    spirit 
Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  said.  Many  persons 

iginningwith  just  principles  and  laudable  wishes^ 
lually  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  further,  and 
Boon  afteiTvards  advocated  what  they  had  at  first 
disdahicd  and  abhorred.     They  desired  to  promote 

;ace.  and  destroyed  it  by  unresisting  concession, 
or  went  to  their  homes  on  the  pretext  that  they 
could  there  be  of  more  use  ;  by  which  their  adverei> 
riee  obtained  the  undisputed  preponderance.  Many, 
he  says  in  another  place,  detested  all  parts  of  this  re- 
bellion, and  deplored  in  their  hearts  the  misery  and 
ruin  that  was  approaching  :  and  yet  these  same  men 
contributed  with  great  zeal  and  rare  ability  to  the 
resolutions  and  decisions  from  which  the  evils  that 
filled  them  with  horror  necessarily  and  naturally 
flowed,  and  which,  after  what  they  had  already  con- 
ceded, they  could  not  reasonably  contradict  or  oppose. 
The  nobility  and  many  inhabitants  of  the  country 
■were  averse  to  innovation,  from  their  attachment  to 
their  ancient  manners  and  mode  of  thinking,  or  ol> 
Bci-ved  that  the  combat  was  directed  in  the  end  not 
merely  against  the  power  of  the  King,  but  against 
that  of  the  Aristocracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  many  of  the  middle  class,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
Tcry  jußlly  that  a  change  in  the  state  of  public  affairs 
to  their  advantage  was  at  hand ;  but  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  true  limits  of  the  movement,  and  feared  (from 
their  exi)erience  hitherto,  and  with  too  little  reganl 
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to  the  present  time,)  far  more  abuse  of  power  from 
above  than  from  hek>w.  Lastly,  each  party  spoke 
only  of  defence,  each  denied  the  attack ;  but  it  waa 
disputable  how  much  should  and  ought  to  be  defend- 
ed, and  uncertain  when  and  where,  in  open  combat, 
just  and  successful  defence  would  change  to  attack. 
The  moment  that  the  two  Houses  and  the  King 
could  or  would  no  longer  seek  in  concert  what  was 
just  and  equitable,  there  remained  only  an  appeal, 
setting  aside  all  the  salutary  forms  of  law,  to  the 
arbitrary  opinions  of  individuals,  which  could  not 
lead  to  a  legal  decision,  but  placed  all  in  the  hands 
of  mere  violence.  But  such  a  result  can  never  be 
said  to  be  wholly  imavoidable  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
leading  ideas  of  wisdom  and  folly,  right  and  wrong, 
virtue  and  vice,  must  absolutely  be  held  fest,  in  the 
great  movements  and  developments  of  nations,  for 
iuetruction,  exhortation,  and  improvement,  and  a 
final  judgment  must  be  founded  on  them.  For  nations 
consist  of  individuals,  and  like  them  become  subject 
to  blind  necessity,  or  rather  to  sin,  only  when  they 
arrogantly  reject  the  instructions  of  history,  and  re- 
nounce God  and  his  eternal  commandments. 

Though  the  King  was  convinced  that  he  had  a 
right  to  resist,  and  could  not  lose  more  by  war  than 
by  protracted  concession,  yet  he  was  in  want  both  of 
men  and  money,  and  was  obliged,  in  numberlcBS  in- 
stances, to  have  regaid  to  persons  and  to  laws; 
whereas  in  the  commands  of  the  Parliament    no 
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regard  whatever  was  paid  to  the  ordinary  forms,  and 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  they 
met  with  much  more  ready  ohediencc.  It  is  true 
that,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  many  Lords 
and  Commoners  either  voluntarily,  or  in  obedience  to 
Charles"«  summons,  had  followed  him  to  York,  but 
he,  and  still  more  his  court,  distinguished  the  new 
comers  from  the  earlier  adherents,  and  manifested  so 
little  cordiality  and  gratitude  that  some  angrily  re- 
turned to  the  Parliament,  and  others  entirely  with- 
drew. This  last  way  appeared  the  most  welcome  to 
those  in  particular  who,  amidst  the  directly  contrary 
orders  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  were  withheld 
from  deciding  by  conscientious  scruples,  or  refrained 
through  timidity. 

In  the  royal  council,  together  with  a  change  of 
persons,  a  change  of  opinions  had  taken  place  :  thus 
the  overzoalous  and  rash  Lord  Digby  bad  fled  to 
the  Nttherlands ;  and  if  some  worthy  men,  such 
as  Hyde  and  Falkland,  were  consulted,  others 
oflen  contrived  to  defeat  their  counsels  ;  or  the  warm- 
tempered  monarch  pursued,  without  asking  advice, 
many  things  which  he  afterwards  was  ohligiid  to  let 
drop.  In  reference  to  this.  Clarendon  says,  what  had 
been  resolved  in  full  council,  was  often  changed  by 
tiie  influence  of  partial  news  ;  many  took  pleasure  in 
raising  diflicidties,  or  were  naturally  irresolute  ;  the 
King  often  paid  more  regard  to  the  person  who  gave 
the  advice  than  to  the  advice  itself,  and  was  more 
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frequently  wrong  when  he  followed  others,  than 
when  he  acted  on  his  own  conviction.  In  miHtary 
affairs  Prince  Rupert,  of  the  Palatinate,  the  King's 
nephew,  obtained  great  influence.  He  was  brave, 
and  attached  to  his  uncle ;  but  a  foreigner,  never  affa- 
ble, but  austere  and  obstinate,  unwilling  to  hear,  often 
unable  to  judge,  careless  of  laws,  customs,  civil  dis- 
cussions, means,  and  mcasurtfs. 

At  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  array  was  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  the  Earl  who  was  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
as  hiB  accusers  affirm,  mere  pride  and  vanity  drove 
him  to  this  course  ;  he  is  ceilaiuly  one  of  those  men 
who  are  often  found  at  the  beginning  of  revolutions, 
wiio  would  make  up  by  good-will  for  the  weakness 
of  their  understanding  or  character,  and  fancy  they 
can  direct  everything  in  the  council  and  in  war, 
while  they  are  overpowered  by  the  bold  and  more 
resolute,  and  plunge  themselves  and  their  country 
into  ruin.  The  Parliament  dircctetl  the  Earl  to  offer 
pardon  to  the  King's  followers,  though  with  consider- 
able exceptions,  to  combat  his  army,  to  deliver  him 
from  the  bands  of  those  who  were  »bout  him,  and 
bring  him  to  the  Parliament. 

Meantime  the  King  had  made  new  projwsals  for 
negociations  in  London,  hut  received  for  answer  that 
the  declaration  against  Essex  and  his  followers  must 
first  be  recnlled,  because  it  directly  designnted  all  the 
Members  of  Parliament  as  traitors.     In   a  second 
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message,  which  Lord  Falkland  presented  on  the  5th 
of  September  1642,  Charles  affirmed  that  the  decla- 
ration hy  no  means  included  the  two  Houses,  yet  he 
would  revoke  and  put  an  end,  not  only  to  that  hut  to 
all  hostile  proclamations  and  measures,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment was  ready  on   its  part  to  do  the  same  on  the 
same  day.      In  the  convention  to  he  then  concluded 
he  would  grant  everything  that  could  contrihute  to 
the  true  interests  of  his  people.     This  proposal  was 
likewise  rejected  hy  the  Parliament ;  for  they  said  it 
was  the  greatest  mockery  and  shame  if  they  and  the 
whole  kingdom  were  hereby  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  criminals  and  traitors,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner,     'i'he  King,  they  said,  should  dismiss  his 
army,  and  give  up  the  delintiuents  that  they  might  be 
pimished,  and  compelleil  to  defray  the  expense«,  and  lo 
indemnify  the  good  citizens  ;  then  everything  would 
be  restored  to  ortler,  with  honour  and  advantage  to 
him  and  to  the  kingdom.     In  a  third  message,  of  the 
13ih  of  September,  the  King  replied  that  he  could 
not  possibly  suffer  his  faithful  followers  alone  lo  be 
declared  traitors  and  criminals,  and  deliver  himself 
xmanned  into  their  hands,  if  Ihey  would  not  agree  to 
similar  measures  for  his  security.     The  Parliament, 
however,  persevered  in  affirming  (enumerating  pre- 
ceding reproaches)  that  there  was  but  one  way  of 
coming  to  an  agreement,  viz.,  that  he  should  return 
without  an  army  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
Hereujwn  the  King  issued,  upon  the  19th  of  Sep- 
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tcmber^  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  saying  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  laws,  including  tfaoüc 
to  Avhich  he  had  lately  given  his  assent,  would  main- 
tain the  Church  and  religion,  aud  if  he  willingly 
failed  in  these  particulars  he  would  expect  no  aid  or 
relief  from  man  or  protection  from  Ucaven.  To  this 
declaration  the  Parliament  opposed  one  of  a  similar 
nature,  in  ivhich  they  protested  that  nothing  was 
aimed  at  hut  the  presen-ation  of  rights,  libertj-,  reli- 
gion, and  the  security  of  his  Majesty's  person.  To 
this  was  added,  on  the  15th  of  October,  a  new  reso- 
lution of  the  Ijower  House,  that  he  who  in  this  time 
of  danger  will  not  act  and  pay  for  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament  shall  he  disarmed  and  secured.  All  the 
public  revenues  came  into  the  treasury  of  the  Parlia* 
mont,  all  the  incomes  of  archbishops,  bishops,  chap- 
ters, clergy,  and  delinquents  who  acted  against  the 
Parliament  in  the  quarrel,  were  sequestrated.  A 
lawyer  named  Fountugne  refusing  to  pay  becaujsc  the 
new  demands  were  contrary  to  the  petition  of  rights, 
was,  like  others,  imprisoned  during  pleasure. 

Single  arbitrary  acta  of  thii  kind  vanish,  however, 
before  the  dreadful  sacrifices  which  the  civil  war 
already  demanded  on  a  far  different  and  iar  greater 
scale.  In  the  battle  of  Kdgehill  or  Kington  in  War- 
wickshire, on  the  23nl  of  October  1642,  between 
5000  and  6000  men  were  killed  without  any  dccoive 
re«ull  being  produce<l  by  the  slaughter.  {^)  Many, 
however,  who  hod  lightly  bcUevod  that  all  would  md 
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without  violence  and  bloodshed,  were  terrified ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  October  the  Upper  House  made  a 
proposal  for  renewing  the  negociations  for  peace. 
The  friends  of  war  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  defeat  it,  partly  by  vehement 
petitions  against  peace,  and  partly  by  a  dispute 
respecting  the  choice  of  Commissioners,  and  an  ar- 
mistice, in  which  each  party  laid  the  blame  upon 
the  other. 

When,  however,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  London,  in  December 
1642,  again  addressed  Parliament  and  the  King  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  both|>artie8  thouglit,  that,  in 
order  to  gain  the  people's  minds,  it  would  be  proper  to 
give  friendly  answers  and  an  appearance  of  a  great  de- 
sire of  peace ;  (')  this  however  was  not  the  main  point, 
but  under  what  conditions  each  party  would  cease 
from  war.  In  his  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  the 
King  complained  that  the  many  disorders  that  had 
taken  place  there  had  caused  him  to  leave  the  city, 
and  prevented  his  return ;  that  able  public  officers 
had  been  unjustly  dismissed  by  the  Parliament ;  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  those  newly-appointed  approved, 
taxes  imposed,  and  orders  issued  at  variance  with  his 
own.  Lord  Manchester  and  Pym  attempted,  on  the 
13th  of  January  1643,  to  refute  in  Parliament  these 
and  similar  accusations,  and  with  bo  much  success, 
that  Charles's  plan  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  capi- 
tal in  his  favour  failed.     Proposals  to  proclaim  a 
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general  obRvion  of  all  offences  relative  to  the  war 
were  rejecteil  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  54  to  47,  and  on  the  1  st  of  February  the  following 
conditions  of  peace  were  submitted  to  the  King :  llie 
disban(Üng  both  armies,  the  disarming  of  the  Papists, 
the  abolition  of  tlie  Episcopal  system,  the  execution 
of  the  new  laws,  especially  the  bill  upon  the  militia, 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  high  officers  according 
to  the  proposals  of  Parhament,  the  payment  of  debts 
that  have  been  contracted,  a  declaration  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  five  members,  indemnity  to  the  injured 
adherents  of  the  Parliament,  closer  alliances  with 
the  Netherlands  and  other  Protestant  States,  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  &c. 

The  King,  in  his  answer  of  the  6th  of  Fehrnary, 
complained  in  the  first  place  of  the  preamble  to  these 
proposals.  It  reproached  him  with  having  protected 
criminals,  raised  war,  and  arbitrarily  violated  the 
rights  of  others,  whereas  he  was  not  able  to  protect 
his  own.  That  on  the  contrary,  before  any  recruiting 
and  commencement  of  war,  every  salutary  measure, 
and  more  than  at  any  former  time,  had  been  conceded 
by  him.  so  that  peace,  if  seriously  desired,  could  be 
attended  with  no  difficulties.  Yet  he  would  not  ex- 
press himself  with  bitterness,  or  dwell  on  what  he  had 
Bulfered.  that  if  possible  the  remembrance  of  it  might 
be  wholly  lost.  He  would  further  (though  many  of 
the  proposals  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  admissible, 
and  it  was  uiiparliamentiiry  to  insist  upon  them  witli 
arms  in  their  hands)  willingly  enter  ou  uegociations. 
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in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  miser)'  of  the  unnatural 
•war.  But  whatever  might  happen  or  he  decided,  he 
would  always  govern  according  tu  the  laws  and  the 
rights  which  he  had  granted.  Some  of  the  ahove 
points  were  not  mentioned  in  the  royal  answer,  on 
others  he  was  reatly  to  treat ;  but  on  the  understand- 
ing that  his  legal  rights  should  not  he  further  abridged, 
that  persons  unjustly  arrested  should  be  released,  or 
be  tried  in  due  form,  and  above  all  that  an  armistice 
»hould  be  concluded,  pending  the  negociations. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  said; 
that  no  negociation  ought  to  he  commenced  till  the 
armies  were  disbanded,  otherwise  if  they  failed  the 
war  might  recommence,  and  only  so,  the  appearance 
would  he  removed,  as  if  the  King  had  granted  some- 
thing, ont  of  constraint.  The  Lords,  on  the  other 
hand,  wished  to  net  more  decisively  to  obtain  peace, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  views  Rudyard  said, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  "  1  have  long  apprehended 
that  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  has  gone  round  among 
all  nations,  would  at  last  come  to  us,  and  that  we 
ehould  have  to  drink  it  to  the  very  dregs."  At  length 
the  friends  of  peace  so  far  triumphed,  thai  it  was  re- 
solved to  negociate  for  an  armistice  and  peace,  in 
which,  according  to  his  adversaries,  Charles  displayed 
as  much  calmness  and  patience  as  penetration  and 
judgement.  Unhappily,  however,  they  could  not  agree 
on  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  much  less  of  a  peace. 

When  the  Queen  who  had  been  joined,  by  many 
discontented  jjersous,  attempted  to  bring  aid  to  her 
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husbaml,  she  was  fired  upon,  at  her  landing,  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  hide  herself,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  went  so  far  in  itä  anger  as  to  accuse  her 
of  high  treason.  About  the  same  time,  the  26tb  of 
June  1643,  the  King  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and 
summoned  a  new  one  to  meet  at  Oxibrd.  Instead  of 
regarding  this  command,  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
clared it  to  be  null  and  void>  and  loudly  complained 
that  Charles  acted  so  arbitrarily  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  words. 

Meantime  the  war  was  carried  on  with  alternate  suc- 
cess :  Gloucester  was  unsuccessfnlly  besieged  by  the 
Royalists ;  Bristol,  (*)  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom, 
was  taken  by  storm,  on  the  23rd  of  Jiüy,  by  Prince 
Rupert ;  andon  the  20th  of  September»  a  battle  was 
ibught  at  Naseby,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  great 
loss,  but  neither  had  any  decisive  advantage.  In  one  of 
the  preceding  battles,  Hamjiden  was  killed,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  Lord  Falkland  fellin  the  battleofNaseby, 
Clarendon  considered  the  death  of  the  fonner  as  very 
fortunate  for  the  country;  but,  though  Hampden  had 
been  more  violent  since  the  King's  rash  accusation 
than  he  had  been  before,  and  erroneously  thought 
that  peace  was  to  be  sought  through  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  he  was,  however,  more  motlerate  and 
noble-minded  than  many  others  who  afterwards  rose 
to  power:  consequently  his  death  was  not  an  advan- 
tage to  the  King,  and  still  less  to  the  country.  (*) 
In  times  of  great  revolutions  it  is  infinitely  difiicult 
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to  remaiD  pure  from  every  stain>  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  justly  appreciated  by  all  parties.  Yet  this 
(good  fortune  was  enjoyed  by  Lord  Falklandj  whose 
tinderetanding,  courtesy,  justice,  and  love  of  peace, 
were  recognized  by  the  republican  Whiteloche,  and 
to  whom  his  friend  Clarendon  has  erected  a  worthy 
monument.  He  says  of  him,  "  Falkland  was  a  man 
of  such  extraordinary  knowledge,  such  inimitable 
courte.sy  and  gracefulness  of  manner,  such  genuine 
humanity,  such  primaival  simplicity  and  purity  of 
life,  that  this  war,  had  it  caused  only  the  death  of 
this  nobleman,  would  have  merited  the  execrations 
of  all  future  times.  Turpe  moti  post  te,  solo  non 
posse  dohre.  Firm  in  his  resolutions  and  in  his  reli- 
gious faith,  but  tolerant  to  those  of  a  diiferent  opinion, 
exalted  above  all  ordinary  passions,  and  a  zealous 
friend  of  true  liberty,  but  for  that  very  reason  the 
strictest  observer  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  moment  that 
he  perceived  the  designs  of  the  popular  leaders,  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  rebellion.  So  far  from 
aiming  at  court  favour,  that  he  repelled,  even  impo- 
litely, the  King's  advances,  that  no  doubt  might  be 
entertained  of  his  independent  virtue,  and  yet,  his 
moet  faithful  servant,  from  the  hour  when  longer 
keeping  back  appeared  to  imply  a  denial  of  the  truth, 
or  approbation  of  wrong,  or  fear  of  wrong-doers.  lie 
always  lived  blameless  and  pure,  aa  if  he  were  in  the 
republic  of  Plato,  not  among  the  populace  of  Romiüus. 
Two  things  he  decidedly  dij^daine<l.  though  the  cor- 
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ruption  of  the  limes  seemed  to  require  them,  namely, 
the  employment  of  artfid  spies  and  deceivers,  and 
the  opening  of  lettere.  When  the  evil  sprctod  he  eai 
further  and  deeper  into  futurity  than  many  others,  and 
felt  that  the  complete  triumph  of  either  party  would 
necessarily  lead  to  ruin.  His  othcr*rise  \malterabIo 
cheerfulness  vanished,  and  often,  aftwr  long  sitting 
lost  in  melancholy  musing,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh 
•  peace,  peace.'  Such  noble  sorrow  broke  his  heroic 
heart,  he  wished  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  34th 
year  of  his  age/' 

Ten  weeks  after  Falkland,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1743,  Pym  died,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  as  a  hero  of 
liberty  was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  Kings  of  England.  (') 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him,  and  jtlO,000 
granted  by  Parliament  to  pay  his  debt^.  He  had  at 
the  commencement  pointed  out  with  eloquence  and 
penetration  the  faults  of  the  government,  had  ably 
proved  its  injustice,  and  assisted  in  bringing  on  a 
revolution.  But  he  was  destitute  of  judgment  and 
energy  to  check  it  at  the  right  moment,  and  was,  on 
the  contrary,  so  carried  away  himself  by  the  general 
torrent  that  the  King  was  aide  to  reply  to  extrava- 
gant proposals  for  innovations  by  passages  out  of 
Pym*6  former  speeches.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
as  little  aware  as  Vane,  Martin,  and  others,  that 
their  opposition  to  peace  vras  an  effect  of  error  and 
passion.   Pym  at  least,  s  short  time  before  his  death. 
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printed  a  defence  against  the  accusation  of  liaving 
promoted  divisions  in  the  English  Church  and 
acted  in  a  condemnable  manner  towards  the  King  : 
"  I  conBiderhira,"  says  he,  in  the  defence,  "  as  my  law- 
ful King  and  Master,  and  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
life  for  him ;  never  had  any  treasonahle  intentions 
towards  him,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  only  the 
real  good  of  the  country.'* 

While  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  how  far  noble  senti- 
ments, truth,  error,  passion,  and  hypocrisy,  were 
blended  in  the  leaders  of  the  parties,  and  alternately 
or  successively  preponderated,  the  motives  and  conse- 
quences appear  more  clear  in  the  masses  and  lower 
circles.  Thus  the  sufferings  of  the  war  gradually 
extended  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  for 
though  it  was  not  carried  on  with  the  same  savage 
all-destroying  cruelty,  as  many  other  civil  wars,  yet 
no  neutrals  were  tolerated,  and  it  was  often  thought 
necessary  not  only  to  break  the  power  of  the  enemy 
but  to  punish  his  wrong  conduct;  nay,  in  this  respect, 
the  royal  party  often  deserved  more  blame  than  their 
adversaries ;  at  least  Clarendon,  after  he  has  spoken 
in  praise  of  Falkland,  says,  "  such  was  he,  but  not  the 
other«.*'  Mistrust,  disconl,  and  jealousy  among  his 
adherents,  vexed  the  King.  Nobody  would  do  any- 
thing without  a  reward,  and  every  reward,  »mder  the 
pretext  that  it  was  an  affair  of  honor,  called  forth  the 
pretensions  of  many  others,  whereas  the  unassuming 
were  accused  of  incapacity  and  stupidity.     In  this 
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manner  fatal  tlisorJer  and  arbitrary  conduct  increased 
in  the  army  of  the  King;  while  more  order,  discipline, 
and  moderation   -were  gradually  introduced  among 
his  adversaries;     so  that  the   former  appeared  to 
combat  for 'justice  and  regularity  with  the  arms  of 
anarchy,  and  the  latter  with  dicipUne  and  ortlcr  for 
injustice  and  the  destruction  of  every  thing  good. 
There  arc  cxamijles  of  the  Royalists  illegally  hanging- 
individual  adherents  of  the  Parliament ;  and.  on  the 
other  side,  of  clergymen  who  absolved  prisoners,  that 
had  been  released,  from  their  oath  not  to  serve  any 
more  against  the  King.       Nay,  from  the  passage  in 
Jeremiah,  Chap,  xlviii.  v.  10.  "Cursed  be  he  that 
keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood,"  Puritan  zear 
lots  proved  that  every  adherent  of  the  King  ought  to 
be  killed.     Thus  threatened  on  both  sides,  some  sent 
their  sons  and  relations  to  both  armies,  and  sacrificed 
their  principles  and  conviction  to  the  often  deceitful 
hope  that  they  should  thereby  secure  themselves  at 
all  events.       There  was  nothing  in  which  the  suffer- 
ings caused  by  a  state  of  revolution  were  more  evident 
than  in  the  finances,  and  the  Parliament  went,  in  this 
respect,  far  beyond  everything  that  the  King  had 
formerly  ventured.      Clarendon  therefore  exclaims. 
"  Before  the  war,  two  suljsidies,  ^150,000,  were  said 
to  be  an  enormous  sum;  now  ^1,742,936  have  been 
imposed."      So  early  as  November  1642,  the  Parli^ 
meut  demanded  a  payment  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  estates.     The  persons  appointed  to  levy 
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this  tax  were  authorized  by  the  law  to  value,  to 
break  open  chests  and  trunks,  to  take  away  and  sell,  to 
imprison  those  who  refused  payment  so  long  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  remove  their  familicR  from  Lon- 
don and  the  vicinity.  However,  as  notwithstanding 
Buch  rigorous  measures,  this  mode  of  direct  taxation 
did  not  produce  enough,  heavy  taxes  on  consumption 
were  iraj>ösed  in  May  1643,  and  gradually  extended 
and  augmented  on  beer,  vnnc.  brandy,  cider,  tobacco, 
sugar,  meat,  salt,  saffron,  starch,  ahim,  liops.  drugs, 
paper,  leather,  glass,  silks,  &c.  (')  At  the  same  time 
interest  at  eight  per  cent  was  given  upon  loans,  the 
estates  of  many  Catholics  and  Bishops  were  sold,  and 
the  property  of  all  clergymen  who  opposed  the  new 
laws  of  the  Church  was  sequestrated.  Lastly,  every 
one  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  assisted  the  Royal- 
ists, carried  on  their  business  for  them,  received  them 
into  their  houses,  or  gone  to  theirs,  was  branded  with 
the  name  of  delinquent,  and  by  way  of  punishment 
compelled  to  pay  the  value  of  two  years  of  his 
income.  (*) 

In  a  declaration  which  the  King  published 
with  especial  reference  to  this  propertj-tax,  he  says, 
"  The  House  of  Commons  arrogates  to  itself  all 
lights,  abolishes  all  laws,  and  arbitrarily  disposes  of 
persons  and  property  ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  often 
enough  call  to  mind  the  excellent  speeech  of  Pym,  in 
which  he  said,  "Tlie  law  fixes  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  between  just  and  unjust.     If  you  take 
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away  the  law,  everything  falls  into  confusion,  and 
every  man  will  be  his  own  lawgiver,  which,  in  the 
corrupt  state  of  human  nature,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  the  greatest  disorders,  envy,  avarice,  ambition, 
then  become  and  give  laws,  of  what  kind  may 
be  easily  imagined."  That  this  is  now  the  case  is 
manifested  by  melancholy  examples  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
same  Parliament  which  received  those  sentiments 
with  such  great  applause  now  acts  in  the  same 
bad  spirit.  It  once  demanded  that  nobody  should  be 
arrested  without  the  statement  of  a  reason,  and  should 
in  all  possible  cases  be  admitted  to  bail ;  now  it 
allows  unauthorized  persons  to  imprison  whom  they 
please,  for  whatever  reason,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as 
they  think  fit.  It  called  our  declaration  respecting 
Hotham  a  breach  of  Parliamentary  privileges,  where- 
as it  now  arbitrarily  treats,  accuses,  and  expels 
Members  of  both  HoiLses.  Treason,  a  word  the 
meaning  of  which  is  deßned  by  law  was  in  its  eyes 
no  crime ;  whereas  it  is  now  sufficient  to  call  anybody 
a  malignant,  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  none 
knows,  to  throw  him  into  prison.  To  levy  tonnage 
and  ship-money,  accoi\ling  to  the  old  manner,  but 
without  permission  of  Parliament,  was  called  a  nu- 
pardonable  injustice  but  to  take  from  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom  the  twentieth  part  of  their 
property  ^snthont  the  royal  assent,  is,  according  to  the 
new  doctrines,  lawful  and  commendable." 


Declarations  of  this  kind,  and  several  pamphlets 

in  favor  of  the  King,  did  not  fciil  to  produce  an  effect, 

BO  that  the  Parhament,  finding  that  the  liberty  of  the 

press  was  disadvantngeous  to  it,  passed  laws  institut* 

ing  a   rigid    censorship,   caused  warehouses  to   be 

searched,   presses  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  printers, 

sellers,   and  hookhinders   to  be  imprisoned.     In  a 

similar   manner,   a    Mr.    Montague   was    expelled 

from  the  House    of   Commons,   and    imprisoned, 

because  he  would    not  take   an   oath  to  live  and 

die    with   the  Earl  of  Essex  ;    for   it   appeared   to 

the  House,  (according  to  the  Journals.)  to  be  a  great 

crime  that  a  Member  would  not  be  guided  by  the 

declarations  of  others,  hut  by  his  own  judgment, 

whereby  it  was  assumed  that  the  conviction  of  every 

body  must  agree  with  that  of  the  Parliament.     This, 

however,  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  many 

secret  associations  against  it,  for  instance,  that  of 

Waller,  were  discovered,  which  lud  to  punishments 

and  new  oaths.      Nay,  the  two  Hothams.  father  and 

son,  who  had  before  so  greatly  insulted  the   King, 

were  now  induced,   by  repentance  or  ambition,   to 

enter  into  negociationswith  him.  for  which  tliey  were 

arrested,  and,  in  (he  sequel,  executed.  (') 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  and  by  the 
conquest  of  Bristol,  Charles  again  promised  to  govern 
accotxling  to  the  laws ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  desig- 
nated his  opponents  as  people  who  neitlier  respected 
God  nor  loved  mankind  :  he  spoke  of  pardon  for  the 
vol..  II.  4 
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past,  but  by  no  rtteans  In  a  clear  and  positive  manner. 
This  induced  the  Lords,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1643, 
again  to  make  proposals  for  peace,  because  the  coun- 
try vds  going  to  ruin  through  the  civil  ivar;  on 
which,  as  many  Members  of  the  Lower  House  dreaded 
the  vengeance  of  Charles  and  heavy  punishment,  vio- 
lent debates  arose,  and  it  was  afUrmed  that  the  moment 
was  the  more  unfavorable,  as  they  might  depend  on 
the  assistance  of  the  Scotch.  It  was,  however,  deter- 
mined, by  a  majority  of  94  to  65,  to  listen  to  the  King. 
ITie  moderate  party  considered  the  aBsistance  of  the 
Scotch  to  be  precarious,  and  if  the  moment  was  unfa- 
vorable, they  said,  peace  appeared  doubly  necessary ; 
besides  the  principal  and  richest  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don and  of  the  country,  they  said,  were  tired  of  the 
war;  and  either  a  reconciliation  on  equiluble  terms 
would  be  eflfected,  or  new  and  preponderating  reasons 
would  appear  for  continuing  the  war.  Bui  the  friends 
of  war  made  good  use  of  the  two  following  days, 
collecting  petitions  ac^ainst  peace,  issuing  lampoons 
on  those  who  promoted  it,  and  calling  on  the 
people  to  assemble  in  an  illegal  manner  at  West- 
minster. In  consequence,  there  was  such  a  dreadful 
tumult,  that  the  Lonls.  who  were  the  special  objects 
of  attack,  were  obliged  to  adjourn,  and  to  invite  the 
Commons  to  unite  with  them  in  suppressing  such 
excesses.  On  this  occasion.  81  voted  for,  and 
only  79  against,  peace,  the  first  time ;  but  on  a 
second  vote  l>Ging  taken,  in   conscquence  of  nolrat 
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tlisputca.  there  appeared  88  against.^nd  only  81  for, 
peace.  The  causes  of  this  difference  are  doubtful, 
and  are  ascribed,  with  the  greatest  probability,  to 
fear  for  the  threats  of  the  mob.  But,  at  all  events,  it 
was  a  melancholy  state  of  things  when  the  almost 
accidental  majority  of  a  few  votes  decided  the  fate  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  ('*)  Two  days  later,  that  is,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  a  petition  for  jieace  was  indeed 
presented  by  some  thousand  women  and  men  in  dis- 
guise, who  with  loud  exclamations,  demanded  peace, 
saying  "  Give  us  the  traitors  who  oppose  peace,  and 
the  dog  Pym ;"  and,  as  words  would  not  appease  them, 
they  were  fired  upon,  and  wherever  there  was  any  re- 
sistance or  attachment  to  the  King  shewn,  martial 
law  was  put  in  force,  and  a  man,  for  instance,  who 
was  bringing  some  of  the  King's  proclamations  to 
London  was  hanged.  (") 

The  King,  as  well  as  the  Parliament,  had  long 
been  extremely  desirous  of  gaining  the  Scotch.  They 
however  demande<l  of  the  King  the  introduction  of 
the  Scotch  constitution  of  the  Church  into  England, 
the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  their  exclusion 
from  the  royal  anny,  the  conversion  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  right  of  mediating  between  the  King 
and  the  English  Parliament  Now  as  Charles 
could  not  possibly  comply  with  many  of  these  de- 
mands, and  had  no  mind  to  agree  to  others,  the 
Scotch  and  the  English  Parliaments  the  more  readily 
came  to  an  understanding,  as  the  good  fortune  of  the 
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King  in  tlie  fieW,  and  his  increasing  military  force, 
equally  threatened  both.  The  Knglish  Parliament, 
therefore,  resolved  on  the  5th  of  July.  1643,  to  apply 
to  the  Scotch  for  asistance.  Lord  Grey  having 
refused  the  commission  to  negociate,  he  was  Lmpri- 
fioned.  and  the  younger  Vane,  a  very  ahle  man.  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  deputies.  The  objects  of 
the  parties  were  at  the  beginning,  however,  very 
different.  Many  Knglishmen  wished  for  an  alliance, 
only  to  effect  political  purposes.  The  zealous  Presby- 
terians, on  the  other  hand,  desired  the  absolute 
introduction  of  their  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Covenant.  Some  Scotchmen  of 
the  King's  parly,  such  as  Hamilton  and  others,  joined 
in  the  latter  opinion,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  the 
whole  plan.  But  necessity  and  fear  urged  haste,  and 
Vane  drew  up  an  agreement,  in  such  a  form  that 
everybody  interpreted  it  according  to  his  own  idea, 
and  by  wliich,  in  the  end,  all  were  deceived.  ITio 
convention  drawn  up  in  August,  1643.  and  confirmed 
in  September,  for  the  preservation  of  all  rights  and 
liberties,  as  well  as  of  peace  and  religion,  says  in 
respect  to  the  latter,  "  It  shall  be  established  accord- 
ing to  the  holy  Scrijitures  and  the  example«  of  the 
best  reformed  churches ;  and.  if  possible,  conformity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  be  introduced  in 
England  and  Scotland."  It  was  likewise  declared 
that  the  King's  person  and  authority  should  bo; 
defended  and  preserved,  that  the  world,  as  well  as 
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Iheir  consciences,  might  bear  testimony  to  their  loyal 
Beuliments,  and  see  that  nobody  tbongbt  of  lessening 
the  King's  jnst  power  and  Ep-eatness.  All  malignant«, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  those  who  endeavoured  to 
separate  the  King  from  his  people,  must  be  called 
to  account  and  punished. 

While  puritanical  zealots  rejected  all  toleration, 
and  considered  the  impending  war  as  a  crusade, 
pleasing  to  God,  in  fevor  of  the  only  true  religion, 
monarchical  zealots,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to 
set  a  j)rice  on  the  heads  of  their  adversaries,  or,  as  was 
otherwise  usual  in  Scotland,  to  put  them  to  death  at 
once.  (")  Hamilton,  however,  refused  to  have  any 
share  in  such  barbarous  measures,  which  would  pro- 
voke similar  ones,  and  would  most  certainly  be 
ilisapproved  by  the  King.  The  Presbyterians,  who 
were  the  more  powerful,  gave  orders,  notyritbstanding 
his  objections,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1643,  to  the 
following  effect : — He  who  does  not  sign  the  Cove- 
nant is  an  enemy  to  God,  the  King,  and  the  country  ; 
he  loses  bis  estates,  is  imprisoned,  and  if  he  resist», 
killed. 

Notwithstanding  this  tyrannical  resolution,  Hamil- 
ton among  the  Royalists,  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion that  civil  war  must  be  avoided  at  any  rate, 
since  in  victory  there  was  uo  gain,  and  in  defeat  the 
greatest  disaster:  that  mildness  alone  could  allay  the 
fermentation  of  the  over-heated  minds  of  the  parties. 
Montrose,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  all  conces* 
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ßion  and  loss  of  time  strengthened  the  rebels»  mad» 
them  more  arrogant,  and  doubled  and  protracted  tlic 
miseries  of  the  people  ;  that  in  war  alone,  the  jufet 
coold  be  duly  separated  &om  the  unjust,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  unconditional  submission  of  the  re- 
bels that  something  better  might  be  establishetl  and 
maintaineil.  llius  this  war  began  in  Scotland,  and 
(without  l>earing  the  expected  fruits,)  was  carried  on 
with  such  cruelty  that  towns  were  plundered  and 
burnt,  and  prisoners,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  ill-treated,  drowned,  and  hanged. 

On  this  wcasion,  aä  usually  happens  when  party 
spirit  runs  high,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were 
given  of  Montrose,  and  he  himself  afforded  ground 
for  both.  At  the  beginning  he  was  such  an  admirer 
and  promoter  of  the  Covenant,  that  Hamilton  wrot« 
to  tlie  King  that  there  was  none  more  vainly 
foolish  than  he  in  this  respect ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  all 
the  endeavours  of  his  old  fiiends  to  divert  him  from 
this  new  course  were  fruitless.  To  this  defection« 
say  one  party,  he  was  seduced  by  vanity  and  self- 
interest:  without  judgment  and  elevated  principles, 
he  attempted  what  was  impossible,  and  desired  to 
plimge  his  countrj*  into  slavery,  merely  to  acquire 
reputation.  To  this  his  friends  answered,  that  be  did 
not  leave  the  Covenanters  till  real  liberty  could  no 
longer  be  established  by  them,  hut  only  by  the  King ; 
that  he  liad  opposed  the  latter  so  long  as  he  bud 
acted  accoitlbg  to  hi«  own  arbiträr)'  will,  but  sacri- 
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ficefl  himself  toliim  and  his  cause  the  moment  that 
misfortune  overtook  him.  but  justice  was  on  his  side. 
Montrose  was  certainly  a  man   of  invincible  cou- 
rage,  indefatigable  perseverance,  bold  imagination, 
enthusiastic,  and  able  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm 
to  others.     These  qualities,  however,  often  led  him  to 
an  irregidar,  extravagant  heroism,  did  not  allow  him 
calmly  to  appreciate  means  and  objects,  and  shewed 
him  in  the  light  not  of  a  distinguished  genenil  but  of 
an  able  partisan,  who  did  not  so  highly  value  the 
attitude  of  calm  virtue,  as  the  dazzling  splendour  of 
passion.  Thus  we  find  him  open  and  dissembling,  ge- 
nerous and  inhuman,  conscientious  and  indilTerenl  in 
the  choice  of  means,  condescending  to  inferiors,  and 
impatient  towards  his  equals.  ('*)      He  was  also,  as 
the  times  seemed  to  require,  an  ultra,  who  was  as 
ready  to  establish  the   royal   authority  by  violent 
means,  even  by  fire  and  sword,  as  his  adversaries 
were  to  destroy  it.     Only  in  him  we  find  more  enthu- 
siasm in  favor  of   individual  persons,   and   in   tlie 
latter  in  favor  of  general  ideas. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1644.  the  Scotch  auxi- 
liary army,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  entered 
England,  and  the  two  kingdoms  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify, by  circumstantial  statements,  their  past  and 
present  procfedings.(")  The  King  did  the  same,  partly 
in  printed  addresses,  aud  partly,  on  the  *i2ud  of  Ja- 
nuaiy.  at  the  opening  of  his  Parliament  at  Oxford.  (") 
where  two  hundred  Members  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
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mons  and  moat  of  the  Lords  aasembled.  For  though 
it  was  affirmwl  that  280  Members  of  the  Cominons 
were  still  in  I^ondon,  at  that  time  50  Members  had 
ah-eady  been  expcUeil  there,  and  in  tlie  votes  at  this 
lime  and  in  the  sequel  there  were  only  once  lUS 
Members  present,  but  m  general  not  more  than  from 
120  to  150;  nay,  these  numbers  were  often  so  dimi- 
nished that  30  votes  decided  against  24 ;  or  20 
against  18.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1644,  there 
were  in  the  House  of  Lord«,  at  London,  74  absent, 
and  only  15  present,  whieh  latter  number  now  and 
then  increased  to  22,  but  at  other  times,  was  reduced 
to  10,  nay  to  5. 

As  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  the  Parliament 
at  Oxford  might  certainly  have  balanced  that  in 
London ;  but  the  latter  had  more  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. Besides,  after  expelling  those  who  disap- 
proved its  proceedings,  it  was  more  energetic  and 
united  williin  itself  than  the  other,  where  the  parties 
ofthcRoyahsts,  Constitutionalists,  and  Koman  Catho- 
lics could  never  agree  on  their  objects  and  the  means 
of  attaining  them.  The  King  declared  that  he  had 
been  comfwiled  to  take  up  arms,  and  }iope<i  that 
success  on  his  side>  and  repentance  on  the  port  of  his 
adversaries,  would  restore  peace.  At  the  same  time 
the  Parliament  at  Oxford  wrote  to  the  Karl  of  Essex 
to  propose  a  peace,  and  certify  the  good  intentions  of 
the  King ;  ihe  Earl,  however,  contented  himself  with 
sending  this  letter  to  the  Parliament  in  London. 
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Lastly,  the  Oxford  House  of  Lords  called  upon  the 
Scotch  to  join  it,  but  received  for  answer  that  evciy- 
tbing  had  been  already  duly  considered ;  their  object 
was  to  save  the  King,  his  posterity,  and  the  kingdom 
from  ruin,  and  they  had  resolved  on  their  undertak- 
ing from  attachment  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  from 
loyalty  and  tender  regard  for  his  Majesty's  honour 
and  safety.  Wliile  the  Covenanters  endeavoured  to 
justify  this  assertion  by  ingenious  subtleties,  the 
Royalists  answered  that  to  perjury  and  violence  they 
added  bitter  irony  and  wretched  hypocrisy,  and  that 
Essex  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  who,  when  the 
Queen  desired  to  go  to  Bath  on  account  of  her  health, 
refused  her  a  safe'  conduct,  and  said  he  would  give 
her  one  to  London,  where  she  would  find  the  best 
remedies  and  physicians. 

At  all  events«  the  King  was  entirely  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  that  by  means  of  a  second  Parliament 
he  should  either  draw  the  first  to  his  side  or  over- 
come it  So  long  as  he  did  not  recognize  the  Parlia- 
ment in  London  as  such,  it  would  not  enter  upon  any 
negociation ;  and  when  he  at  length  consented  to  do 
BO,  this  concession  produced  no  further  result.  Nay, 
his  own  Parliament  at  Oxford  became  gradually 
troublesome  to  him,  for  which  reason  be  prorogued 
it  on  the  I6lh  of  April. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
war.  In  the  north,  the  Hoyalists  were  defeated  on 
the  3rd  Julv  1644,  at  Marston  Moor,  bv  the  skill  of 
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Cromwell  and  the  precipitation  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  York  on  the  16th  July  ;  iu 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand.  Montrose  was  more  (ur- 
tunate.  and  the  King  himself  in  the  south  of  England, 
so  that  the  gain  or  loäs  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides.  On  this  account,  after  a  long  altercation«  terms 
of  peace  were  drawn  up  by  both  Houses  on  the  Q\h 
of  November,  and  on  the  30th  of  November  were 
laid  before  the  King  by  deputies,  who,  however,  were 
not  authorised  to  enter  into  a  negociation.  So  that 
Charles,  who  was  much  vexed,  said  they  might  as 
well  have  given  the  papers  to  a  postillion.  With 
respect  to  the  matter  itself,  he  answered,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  that  the  contcfnts  of  the  message 
were  so  important  and  various  that  he  could  not 
decide  at  once ;  but  that  they  must  first  arrange  what 
was  necessary  respecting  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  treating. 

If  the  King  was  this  time  less  eager,  and  appeared 
to  shew  less  desire  of  peace,  this  did  not  arise  so 
much  from  his  hopes  of  the  further  conduct  of  the 
war,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  parties  were  gi^ 
dually  forming  among  his  opponents,  who  had  very 
different  views  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
State  and  the  Church,  from  which  Charles  expected 
to  derive  the  greatest  advantages.  Thus«  with  rty 
fipect  to  the  Church«  in  addition  to  the  Catholics. 
Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  the  IndependeaU 
came  forward  as  a  fourth  powerful  jiarty :   and  with 
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respect  to  the  State,  the  Hepublicans  6Ci>aratcd  them- 
selves  more  and  more  decidedly  from  the  Constitu- 
tional Royalists.  We  shall  speak  of  this  remarkable 
development  of  parties  as  soon  as  wc  have  given  some 
account  of  several  important  resolutions  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  at  first  so  highly 
extolled  for  his  readiuess  to  command  the  army,  was 
now  suspected  and  calumniated  by  the  Republican 
party.  But  for  his  negligence  and  irresolution,  they 
said,  the  war  would  have  been  long  since  happily 
terminated  ;  but  he  feared  a  decisive  victory,  because 
he  wished  to  maintain,  if  not  the  King,  yet  the  nobi- 
lity in  all  their  rights  and  dignities,  and  disliked  and 
misinterpreted  every  advance  in  the  salutary  road  of 
revolution.  The  Scotch  and  the  Presbyterians  felt 
with  great  reason  that  the  Earl's  accusers  were  ad- 
verse not  only  to  their  political  but  also  to  their  the- 
ological views  ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  maintain 
him  in  his  ofiicc,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had 
conmiitted ;  nay,  even  to  attack  CromweU.  As  there 
were,  however,  no  proofs  sufficient  to  institute  an 
enquiry  into  his  conduct  and  punish  him,  nothing 
was  resolved  upon,  aud  tlie  parties  threatened  con- 
trived, by  an  able  manoeuvre,  to  transfer  the  contest  to 
another  field  far  more  advantageous  to  them. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  Parliament  deliberated 
upon  the  situation  of  the  country.  After  long  silence, 
Cromwell  rose  and  buid,  that  without  more  energetic 
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and  speedy  measures,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  an 
end  to  the  miserj*  of  the  nation.  The  people,  he 
said,  were  reaUy  tired  of  the  war,  and  believed  that 
the  Members  of  Parliament  who  held  high  posts 
prolonged  the  present  state  of  things  for  their  own 
interest.  (")  Unless  another  method  were  adopted, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  a  dishonourable  peace. 
'lliLS  speech  led  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  probably  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  previous  understanding,  lo  move  that  all 
Members  of  Parliament  should  be  excluded  from 
commands  and  offices.  In  order  to  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  question,  in  a  proj>er 
frame  of  mind,  a  general  fast  was  ordered,  and  very 
long  sermons  were  delivered  before  the  Parliament, 
in  which  the  Clergy  vehemently  reproached  all  par- 
ties without  exception  ;  on  which  account  Sir  Henry 
Vane  afierwartls  said  that  Ihoy  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Cromwell,  speaking  more  plainly,  now 
declared  that  the  whole  army  must  be  new  modelled ; 
that  there  was  no  want  of  able  officers  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  were  to  be  dismissed.  In  favor 
of  these  proposals,  it  was  alleged,  that  they  did  away 
with  all  suspicion  of  interested  views,  that  they  mani- 
fested a  generous  disinterestedness,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  injurious  union  of  miUtary  and  civil  dignities ; 
that  serviceable  and  able  men  would  br  found  out  of 
Farhament,  who  would  be  the  more  obliged  to  obey 
because  they  were  not  connected  with  any  party  in 
Parliament,  and  could  not  derive  advantage  froml>eing 
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themselves  Members.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  it 
was  unexampled  and  injudicious  suddenly  to  rcmore 
from  all  public  offices  the  ablest  and  most  worthy 
men,  on  the  ground  of  empty  pretexts  or  unjust  bus« 
picion  ;  that  the  Members  of  Parliament  were,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  ready  to  obey  it,  and  were  the 
most  readily  obeyed ;  but  tbat,  if  it  was  thought  un- 
advisable  for  them  to  be  long  absent  from  London, 
they  should  at  most  fill  up  their  places  by  new  elec- 
tions, but  not  pronounce  a  kind  of  degrading  sentence 
upon  them  all. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  as  it  was  called,  passed  the  Lower  House : 
to  the  effect  that  all  Members  of  both  Houses  who 
have  obtiined  civil  or  military  ofiices  since  the  20th 
of  November  1G40,  shall  lay  them  down  within  forty 
days.  The  first  ])lan,  which  forbad  the  acceptance  or 
transfer  of  such  offices  for  the  future,  was  more  con- 
sistent ;  but  it  was  laid  aside,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  secret  plans  of  the  leading  persons  :  for  they 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  all  the  reasons  that  had 
been  alleged  ;  their  object  was  at  this  moment  only 
to  get  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  ruin  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  his  Presbyterian  party.  His  friends 
perceiving  this,  raised  a  violent  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  order  to  obtain  an  exception  from  the 
rule  in  his  favour,  but  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
100  to  93.  This,  however,  did  not  decide  the  con- 
test, which  was  renewed  with  greater  vehemence  in 
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Ae  Upper  House.  The  Lords  declared,  on  the  7th 
of  January  1645,  that  this  law  would  cause  the 
greatest  confusion  in  these  trouhlosume  dangerous 
times,  especially  in  the  army,  and  therefore  it  would 
he  advisahlc  only  to  remove  some  individuals,  and 
such  as  were  incapable,  but  not  to  declare  all  incapa- 
ble. The  resolution,  besides,  was  contrary  to  the 
treaty  with  .Scotland,  and  its  consequences  were  by 
no  means  the  same  for  the  Members  of  both  Houses : 
for  innumerable  Commoners  would  remain  in  offices, 
and  be  able  to  obtain  them  in  future ;  all  Lords, 
however,  would  be  wholly  excluded  firom  office,  and 
their  active  influence  entirely  destroyed. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  the  more  displeased 
at  this  resistance  in  the  Upper  House,  as  it  had  ac- 
customed itself  gradually  to  pay  less  and  less  regard 
to  it.  It  did  not  indeed  revert  to  a  former  unconsti- 
tutional proposal  of  Pym,  to  the  effect  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  minority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  could  take  a  resolution,  valid  for 
both  Houses  ;  but  it  declared,  on  the  9th  of  Januar}', 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  had 
discussed  the  bill,  and  returned  it  without  amend- 
ments, was  a  breach  of  its  privileges.  The  Upper 
House  justly  disregarded  so  unfounded  a  reproach, 
and  answereil,  it  did  not  intend  to  make  any  amend- 
ments, but  to  reject  the  whole  law,  which  it  was  fully 
competent  to  do.  It  had,  however,  assigned  reasons 
for  this  proceeding,  because  the  Commons  ba<1  blamed 
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the  rejection  of  former  bills  without  its  having  done  so; 
that  the  expression  of  the  Commons  respecting  a 
breach  of  their  privilege  was  the  more  unreasonable« 
as  the  Lords  had  always  respected  their  rights,  even  at 
the  expense  of  their  own.  After  receiving  this  answer, 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  went  up  to  the  Peers 
to  persuade  them  speedily  to  pass  the  bill ;  but  this 
very  unusual  course  of  proceeding  did  not  eucceetl, 
and  only  served  to  shew  more  clearly  the  diflerence 
of  views  and  objects  in  the  two  Houses.  Under  these 
circuniBtances,  some  over-zealous  persons  desired  an 
immediate  and  entire  breach ;  hut  the  more  prudent  and 
penetrating,  who  had  seen  in  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  how  precarious  matters  were 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  still  more  in  the 
country,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  object  might  be 
more  easily  obtained  by  fuir  words  and  promises. 
Partly  from  conviction,  and  partly  as  a  stralagem, 
the  House  of  Commons  declared,  on  the  25th  of 
March.  "  We  reject  and  detest  the  thought  of  de- 
stroying the  Upper  House,  for  such  a  plan  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  the  ancient  and  laudable 
customs  of  all  nations,  to  reason  and  to  religion.  We 
hope  thai  no  other  proof  is  necessary  to  satisfy  your 
Lordships,  than  to  tell  you  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  Gentlemen.  They  consider 
themselves  as  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by 
their  own  repeated  declarations,  and  by  the  Cove- 
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nant,  to  |>resene  and  ilefend  Ihe  Peerage,  and  all  the 
rights  of  the  Upper  House  as  much  as  their  own." 

Tranquillized  hy  such  solemn  promiseSj  or  per- 
suaded of  the  inutility  of  further  resistance,  the 
Upper  House  at  length  unanimously  passed  the  Bill, 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1645.  (")  Three  days  before, 
Essex  had  resigned  the  chief  command,  either  for 
similar  reasons,  or  because  he  did  not  approve  the 
further  course  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  war. 
However,  to  appease  him  and  his  party,  an  annual 
income  of  ^10,000  from  the  confiscated  estates,  was 
granted  to  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  ser\'ices.  (") 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  hitherto  been  at  the 
head  of  the  second  Parliamentary  army,  and  who  w  as 
not  affected  by  the  self-denjing  ordinance,  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Essex ;  bnt  Cromwell  being  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  ought  wholly  to  have  resigned  his  post 
Some  persons  considered  him  as  indispensable,  and 
still  more  had  promoted  the  whole  plan  only  with 
the  viewof  immethately  making  a  decided  important 
exception  in  bis  case.  On  the  *27tb  of  Kebmary. 
before  that  ordinance  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Commons  prolonged  his  post  in  the  army 
for  some  months.  St.  John,  it  is  true,  declared  on 
this  occasion,  that  if,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
no  other  person  insii^ted  on  the  strict  observance  of 
the  law,  he  would.  Yet  neither  he  nor  any  other 
mentioned  the  sulyect ;  on  thecoufrary.  new  prolon- 
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gatioQs  of  his  cominand  succeeded,  till  at  length  no 
further  notice  was  taken. 

Wliile  one  party  extoUeil  this  law  us  highly  neces- 
sary and  wise,  as  a  most  noble  action,  nay,  as  an 
unexampled  and  wonderful  event,  a  second  party 
declared  that  it  was  the  most  rash,  dangerous,  and 
unjust  resolution  that  any  Parliament  had  ever  passed. 
As  hy  Charles's  giving  up  the  right  1o  dissolve  it, 
all  the  power  must  fall  into  its  hands,  the  Parliament 
by  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  truth  sacrificed 
itself,  and  created  in  the  army  a  power  which  wouh! 
be  the  greater  and  more  independent,  Ijecause  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell  obtained  the  right  of  directing  the 
\c\ics  of  recruits,  and  of  appointing  all  the  ofhcers, 
even  the  colonels.  (")  For  the  confirmation  of 
everything  done  hy  them,  which  the  Parliament  had 
reserved  to  itself,  soon  became  a  mere  formality. 

This  remarkable  turn  and  change,  with  respect  to 
the  temporal  power  and  predominance,  cannot  be 
fidly  comprehended  till  we  examine  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs.  The  English 
revolution  dilTers  from  most  others,  and  is  doubly 
interesting  and  instructive,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  by  no  means  external  force  which  excites, 
impels,  and  decides ;  hut  that  thoughts  everywhere 
manifest  themselves,  and  all  has  a  reference  to  ideas, 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  tem|>oral  matters  of  state 
and  policy,  but  also  in  spiritual  affairs  of  doctrine 
and  church  dictpline.      Thus,  we  find  almost  all 
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possible  gradations,  from  ultra  ßoyaliste  and  ultra 
Catholics,  to  xmbridled  Anarchists  and  belieTers  in 
the  niilleDnium;  and  each  of  these  gradations  (so  blind 
arc  vanity  and  arrt^ance)  was  considered  by  itsadvo* 
calee  as  absolutely  true,  of  eternal  duration,  while 
they  rejected  and  condemned  whatever  differed  from 
it  in  however  trifling  a  degree.  They  did  not  see, 
they  did  not  even  presage,  that  as  the  rapid  revolution 
of  things  drove  them  from  the  lowest  depression  to 
the  greatest  elevation,  from  oppression  to  power,  they 
must  incessantly  culmniate  and  sink  again. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  general  appeared  to  both  parties  to  be  long 
since  ended  in  theory,  andtlie  use  of  violence  towards 
those  who  persevered  in  wilful  blindness  was  not 
only  permitted,  but  justified.  Nay,  setting  aside  all 
other  reasons,  toleration  was  impossible,  because  the 
party  which  granted  it.  while  the  other  refused,  would 
always  have  the  disadvantage.  The  contest  against  the 
Catholics  was  followed  by  that  against  the  Episcopal 
constitotion.  Without  regard  to  the  above  mentioned 
equivocal  expression  in  the  treaty  witli  the  .Scotch,  it 
was  rejected  in  October,  1643,  and  everything  deter- 
mine<l  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Puritanical 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  a 
law  Wiu;  passed  that  all  paintings,  statues,  stone 
altars,  lattice  work,  chandeliers,  fonts,  crosses,  cha- 
lices, organs,  ornamental  floors  and  windows,  should 
he  removed  from  the  churches.      Naturally  enough. 
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the  populace  went  beyond  the  directions  of  the  violent 
legislators,    and    an   indiscriminate   destniclion    of 
images  succeeded,  in  which,  especially  the  tombs  of 
Bishops  and  Kings,  uay,  all  historical  monuments 
placed  in  the  sanctuaries  of  religion,  were  treated  as 
worthy  of  destruction.      The  beards,  noses,  fingers, 
and  arms  of  the  statues  were   broken   off,  croivns 
torn  away,  organs  demolished  and  the  pipes  melted 
into  bullets,  wiudows  broken,  inscriptions  effaced,  and 
ornamented  pavements  pidled  np.     The  Parliament, 
though  informed  of  these  proceedings,  confirmed,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1644,  the  former  law,  and  merely 
added  that  no  monument  of  a  King,  Prince,  or  Noble- 
man shoidd  be  destroyed,  imless  he  had  passed  for  a 
Saint.     In  order  to  root  out  every  particle  of  foreign 
superstition,  the  pretended  purifiers  of  religion  ran 
into  a  Mahometan  haired  of  art.  and  an  ignorant  in- 
credible abhorrence  of  what  was  holy  and  consecrated. 
Besides  thi.s,aU  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  book  treat- 
ing of  amusements  permitted  on  Sunday  was  burnt 
hy  the  hangman,  all  travelling  on  that  day  declared 
to  be  impious,  and  the  figure  of  the  cross  no  longer 
tolerated,  even  in  the  signs  of  public  houses.     The 
Berraons  often  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  or  far  longer  than  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
thought,  or  of  receiving  it,  so  that  we  need  not  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  observation  that  these  dis- 
courses were  often  absurd  and  always  tiresome ;  and. 
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as  every  extreme  generally  produces  its  contrary, 
find,  witH  thiü  intolerant  austerity,  the  most  scandat 
ous  excessea  committed  by  the  image-breakers  in 
consecrated  ]tlaces.  t 

Meantime  the  Parliament  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
the  Covenant,  at  Westminster,  on  the  25th  of  Septem« 
l>er,  1643,  and  required  the  same  oath  from  every 
person  in  office,  and  every  clei^yman  in  thekingiionu 
Sixteen  hundre<l,  or,  as  others  aftinn,  five  thousand 
clergymen,  were  deprived  for  refusing ;  and.  though 
the  last  statement  is  certainly  exaggerated,  and  there 
were  probably  some  unworthy  individuals  among 
them,  yet  Collier  is  perhaps  right  when  he  affirms 
that  the  Preshyteriaus  expelled  far  more  at  tliis  time 
than  the  Papists  had  done  under  Mary,  and  thfl 
Bishops  vmder  Klizaheth.  All  this  was,  of  course* 
recommended  and  approved  from  the  pulpit.  Thus,; 
Stephen  Marshall  said  in  a  sermon,  "  Wliat  soldier's 
heart  is  not  appalled  at  the  thought  of  piercing  Uttlo 
children  in  a  conquered  city,  or  of  holding  them  up 
by  the  legs  and  dashing  their  heads  against  the 
wall  i  But  if  this  work  is  done  to  avenge  God'd 
church  (the  Presb}lerians)upon  Babylon  (the  church 
of  England),  happy  is  he  that  taketh  the  little  onea 
and  dashcth  them  against  the  stones.'* 

This  increased  intolerance  was  manifested  towards 
no  individual  with  more  violence  than  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and 
was  almost  forgotten.  "  Poor  Canterbury,*'  bo  BaUlie;^ 
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the  Scotch  clergyman,  writes,  "is  bo  contemptible  that 
nobody  thinks  of  him  ;   he  was  only  a  ring  in  Straf- 
ford's ear."      Yet.  chiefly  to  please  the  Scotch,  tho 
proceedings  against  the  old  Bishop  were  now  resumed 
by  the  Parliament,  and  very  unjustly  placed  under 
the  direction  of  his  old  adversary  Prynne.      Hia 
enemies  now  jtossessed  the  power  (as  he  formerly 
hatl),  and  took  care  to  exercise  it.    The  main  accusa- 
tion, that  he  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the  laws, 
religion,  and  the  rights  of  Parliament,  was  divided 
into  numerous  branches,  which  we  have  uot  space  to 
detail.     Laud  defended  himself  with  boldness,  acute- 
ness,  and  wit ;  nay,  he  spoke  rather  as  an  accuser, 
than  submissively  and  asking  favor.    '*  To  err,"  said 
he,  "  is  human  :  even  Parliaments  have  en-ed,  and 
still   do  err.       A  definite  answer  cannot  be  given  to 
indefinite  accusations  ;  and,  besides,  trifles  are  enu- 
merated which  I  have  long  since  forgotten.      In  the 
council  and  the  convocation,  I  only  joined  the  majo- 
rity ;  and  in  the  question  on  the  right  of  taxation, 
yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  judges.     The  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  press  did  not  originate  with  me  ;    nor  did 
I  ever  favor  the  introduction  of  popish  books.     I  by 
no  means  desired  to  increase  beyond  proper  bounds 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  but  only  to  protect  them 
from  being  arbitrarily  treated  by  the  laity.      Certain 
ecclesiastical  usages,  such  as  images,  crosses,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  Stc,  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
absolutely  condemnable.       Of  my  design  lo  re-intrth 
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tluce  Popery,  there  are  indeed  many  proofs  !  ITius, 
for  instance,  1  have  converted  Romanists  to  the  PrcH 
tcstant  religion,  have  written  a  book  againut  Popery> 
introduced  the  oath  of  abjuration,  twice  refused  a 
Cardinal's  hat.  Ate.  To  the  reproach  that  I  consider 
the  Romish  church  as  a  church.  I  answer,  Yes  ; 
because  it  atlopts  all  the  essential  principles  of  Chris- 
tiauity  I  consider  it  as  such,  though  not  as  a  perfectly 
orthoilox  church.  Salvation  and  redemption  are 
possible  in  both  churches  ;  and  1  have  wished  that 
the  differences  in  Christendom  might  be  reconciled* 
so  that  truth  and  piety  should  not  suffer." 

Though  this  truly  Christian  declaration  at  that 
time  gave  the  greatest  offence,  and  everything  was 
represented  in  the  most  unfavorable  light,  the  judges 
declared,  on  the  17th  December,  1644,  that  they 
could  not  find  the  Archbishop  guilty  of  treason,  and 
left  the  decision  to  the  House  of  Lords.  ITie  latter 
communicated  the  dilUcuUy  that  had  arisen  to  the 
Lower  House,  which  answered.  That  there  was  in 
the  first  place,  treason  against  the  King,  on  which 
the  inferior  tribunals  decide  according  to  the  law ;  se- 
condly, treason  against  the  kingdom,  on  which  the 
Parliament  decided.  However,  as  in  the  case  of 
Strafford's  trial,  the  form  of  the  proceeding  was 
changed  into  a  hill  of  attainder,  which  was  passed 
on  the  4rh  January,  1Ü45.  by  the  House  of  Ixirds  ; 
and  with  much  difficiUty  his  petition  was  acceded  to 
that  he  might  not  be  hanged  and  quartered,  but  only 
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beheaded.  A  pardon  granted  to  the  Archbishop  by 
the  King,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  IG43,  was  over- 
ruled and  rejected.  On  the  lOth  January,  Laud 
ascended  the  scaffold,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  great  sinner,  but  that  he  had  never  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  change  the  Protes- 
tant religion  into  Popish  superstition,  and  thai  he 
had  not  done  anything  deserving  death,  acconling  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  thanked  God  for 
Buffcnng  him  to  die  for  his  honor ;  prayed  for  tlie  ha])- 
piness  of  the  King,  the  restoration  of  the  Church  to 
truth,  peace,  and  prosperity;  for  the  Parliament  accor- 
ding to  its  ancient  aud  just  power;  and  that  the 
unhappy  and  distracted  nation  might  penitently  cease 
from  war  and  bloodblicd,  and  enjoy  its  hereditary 
rights  and  lawful  liberties.  Now,  said  he,  the  blind 
lead  the  Idind,  and  all  will  fall  into  the  ditch.  As 
others  would  not  honor  the  images  which  the  King 
set  up,  I  will  not  worship  the  vain  phantoms  which 
the  people  invent,  nor  will  I  abandon  the  temple  and 
the  truth  of  God  to  follow  the  bleating  of  J  eroboam's 
calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  I  am  no  enemy  to  Par- 
liaments, and  acknowledge  their  utility;  but  corruptio 
optimi  est  pessima.  For  my  pari,  1  firccly  foi^ve 
everybody."  Laud  submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke  with 
courage  and  composure.  Immediately  before  him, 
Hotham  was  executed,  who  first  accused  Laud  iu 
Parliament 

The  trial  and  the  condemnation  of  Laud  is  much 
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less  to  be  excused  than  that  of  the  dangerous  and 
powerful  Lord  Strafford ;  for  the  single  points  laid 
to  his  cimrge  appear  to  be  mere  trifles,  and  the  vague 
reproach  of  overthrowing  the  constitution,  in  ch\irch 
and  state,  be  might  have  flung  back  with  double 
force  upon  his  accusers.  They,  besides,  never  attend- 
ed the  proceedings  and  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
but  decided  in  the  Lower  House  entirely  after  the 
representations  of  their  counsel ;  and  of  the  Lords, 
there  were  never  more  than  fourteen  present  at  the 
trial ;  and  at  the  passing  of  the  sentence  only  twelve, 
or,  as  othei-s  say,  only  seven.  (") 

Except  the  Speaker,  not  a  single  member  had 
attended  the  trial  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
That  an  old  man,  sevent\-two  years  of  age,  who  was 
wholly  jx»werless,  was  brovight  to  the  scafTold,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Episcopal  system,  and  four 
years'  imprisonment,  with  the  violation  of  so  many 
legal  forms,  and  without  any  motives  of  political 
necessity,  was  a  proof  of  the  blind  passion  of  the 
pretended  defenders  of  liberty,  justice,  and  law. 
They  coiüd  not,  or  would  not  see,  what  disgrace  they 
jirepared  for  tlicir  own  reputation,  and  what  honor  for 
the  archbishop,  by  thus  raising  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  mart\T. 

liOUi\  complaints  of  this  and  other  despotic  acts 
Ixjing  made,  the  Parliament,  following  the  course 
which  it  had  blamed  in  its  opponents,  again  made  the 
censorship  of  the  press  more  severe ;  but  was  not  able 
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thereby  to  restrain  its  excesses,  much  less  to  repress 
arbitrary  proceetlings  of  another  kind.  After  such 
bitter  censure»,  nay  condemnations,  of  the  lute  order 
and  dicipline  of  the  church,  the  people  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  interfere,  and  to  act  in  their  manner. 
Hence  the  above  mentioned  image-breaking,  interrup- 
tions of  divine  worship,  the  formation  of  small  assem- 
blies, and  the  preaching  of  ignorant  andunauthoiised 
persona.  If  the  Bishops,  said  they,  have  so  long 
troubled  themselves  about  leather,  salt,  and  soap, 
artisans  may  surely  apply  miud  and  heart  to  the 
church  and  divine  worship,  and  order  these  matters 
according  to  their  own  conviction. 

The  persons  in  power  felt  that  they  had  hitherto 
pulled  down  more  than  they  had  built  up ;  and  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  new  laws  were  absolutely  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  the  Parliament  summoned  an 
assembly  to  Westminster,  so  early  as  the  1st  of  July, 
1643,  and  appointed  to  form  it,  ton  Ijoi-ds,  twenty 
Cominoncrs.  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen 
from  the  several  counties.  The  King  at  that  time 
opposed  the  measure,  because  such  a  convocation 
ought  to  proceed  from  him  only.  Others  had  blamed 
the  uuusual  mixture  of  clergy  and  laily.  Others, 
that  no  free  choice  was  pemiittod,  and  that  the 
formal  overthrow  of  the  chiuch  was  intended. 
Though,  for  these  and  similar  reasons,  many  of  the 
persons  summoned  kept  away.  (*')  the  majority  who- 
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eTer  appeared«  and  submitted  to  an  extremely  import- 
ant decision,  viz. :  that  the  assembly  of  the  clergy 
was  only  deliberatiTe,  and  that  the  temporal  Parlia- 
ment was  the  superior  authority,  which  had.  in  all 
cases,  the  right  to  confirm  and  decide.  This  prin- 
ciple was  indeed  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fmritans ;  but  as  they  were  now  by  far  more  numerous 
than  their  adversaries,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
assembly,  they  raised  no  dispute  upon  this  point, 
which  would  have  been  only  to  the  advantage  of 
their  opponents,  or  they  explained  the  meaning  to  be 
that  the  Parliament  was  to  interfere  only  in  case  of 
complaints  of  illegal  proceedings.  (**)  Some  of  the 
Episcopal  party,  whom  the  Parliament  had  out  of 
compliment  nominated  members  of  the  assembly, 
either  declined^the  summons  at  the  very  first,  or  find- 
ing they  could  effect  nothing,  were  soon  tired  and 
staid  away.  But  when  the  Presbyterians  affirmed 
that  their  system  alone  was  trae,  and  alone  founded 
on  divine  right,  and  wished  to  enforce  it  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  to  its  full  extent,  a  very 
violent  opposition  arose.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
majority  of  which  we  have  spoken  carried  their 
point,  and  Baillie,  in  a  fit  of  strange  enthusiasm, 
exclaimed.  "That  must  surely  be  a  divine  cause, 
which  men  of  such  different  opinions  so  vehemently 
opposed ; "  though,  in  another  place,  he  confessed 
that  the  long  debates  often  ended  with  loud  and 
indecent  cries. 
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At  length,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1645,  a  few  days 
before  the  execution  of  Laud,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
hook  of  common  prayer  should  be  laid  aside  ;  the 
form  of  divine  worship  hitherto  observed  should  be 
abolished;  and  a  new  directory,  which  had  been 
iramed  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  a  creed,  a  cate- 
chism, and  a  scheme  of  a  Presbyterian  constitution 
of  the  church,  were  drawn  up.  In  the  creed  all 
was  on  strict  Calvinistic  principles,  and  peculiar 
stress  was  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
The  introduction  to  the  director)-  complained  that  the 
old  liturgy  tended  to  popery,  that  too  many  prayers 
and  ceremonies  were  prescribed,  and  thus  the  idleness 
of  the  clergy  was  encouraged,  and  the  people  deterred 
from  attending  divine  worship.  The  book  itself 
treats  of  the  congregation,  of  behaviour  during  divine 
service,  of  reading  the  scriptures,  praying,  preaching, 
l}aptism,  the  communion,  marriage,  obsenancc  of  the 
sabbath,  fast  days,  burial,  &c.  It  was  left  to  a  future 
general  assembly  to  decide  a  question  wbici»  was  stated 
to  be  of  ihehighest  importance,  namely,  whether  there 
had  been  at  Kphesus  a  classical  presbytery,  and  in 
Jerusalem  a  simple  congregation.  Many  of  the  old 
forms  and  arrangements,  such  as  crosses,  altars,  and 
confessions  of  the  sick,  were  abolished.  "  Nobody 
shall  write  or  preach  against  the  new  ordinances ;  he 
who  shall  in  future  use  the  old  common  prayer  book 
either  in  the  church  or  in  public  places,  nay  even  in 
his  own  house  and  family,  shall  pay  for  the  first 
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offence  <£5.  for  the  second  c^lO,  and  for  the  third  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  not  allowed  to  give  bail. 
The  church  having  the  right  of  the  keys,  may, 
through  its  priests,  classes,  and  synods,  censure; 
remove,  depose,  and  excommunicate," 

In  this  manner  the  Presbyterian«  hud,  in  their 
opinion,  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  but,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  rejoicing  at  it  and  pro- 
claimed it  aloud,  the  real  power,  as  usually  hapj}ens 
in  re\oluliuns,  had  already  passed  into  other  hands. 
So  long  as  the  only  question  was  a  contest  against 
the  Papists  and  Episcopalians,  there  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  any  ditfcrencc  among  the  assailants,  and  tliis 
contributed  to  their  victory.  Now,  however,  that  the 
Puritans  wished  to  enforce  their  principles  with  the 
same  partiality  as  those  whom  they  had  overcome 
had  done  before,  many  really  liberal-minded  men 
resisted  this  practical  tyranny  and  were  equally  ready 
in  adducing  theoretical  arguments  in  support  of 
their  assertions.  As  the  Christian  church,  they  said, 
had  in  the  first  centuries  very  naturally  passed  from 
the  constitution  of  simple  priesthood  to  the  more 
aristocratical  institution  of  bishops  (^*).  and  as  the 
monarchical  principle  had  subsequently  obtained  Ihe 
prejK)nde ranee  in  popery,  so  it  would  not  be  proper, 
since  the  Keformation  is  taking  a  contrary  course,  to 
stop  haU-way,  and  they  pressed  on  to  the  extreme 
point,  in  onler,  aller  a  full  view  of  the  whole,  to 
return  to  and  hold  fast  what,  to  the  best  of  their 
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knowledge  and  conscience  was  most  suitable  to  the 
age  and  to  the  people ;  and  as  religious  and  political 
affairs  in  England  were  now  so  essentially  blendetl 
together,  there  ought  to  be  some  gradations  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter.  After  renouncing  the  authority 
of  the  monarchical  pope,  the  High  Church  thought 
that  it  had  found  the  only  true  constitution  of  the 
church  in  an  unlimited  aristocracy  ;  whereas  the 
Presbyterians  rejected  all  rights,  dignities,  and  gra- 
dations belonging  to  individuals,  and  indicated  the 
more  denmcratical  tendency,  in  admitting  laymen  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  not  only  separated  the  church 
from  the  state,  but  in  fact  placed  it  above  it,  and 
reconstructed  the  hierarchy,  in  as  much  as  they 
placed  classes,  synods,  and  general  assemblies  one 
above  the  other,  to  which  the  legislative  and  jmli- 
cial  authority  belonged,  and  which  everybody  was 
bound  absolutely  to  ob(*y. 

Irritated  by  the  unconditional  claims  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  excluded  from  all  toleration,  the  Indepen- 
dents now  opposed  them,  and  aflirmed  that  it  was 
quite  the  same  thing  whether  Christendom  was 
tyrannised  over  by  a  pope,  twenty  bishops,  or  a 
thousand  priests ;  and  thus  an  external  union  and 
slavish  suboMination  was  not  only  unnecessary  in 
spintual  Christianity,  but  was  also  contrary  to  Chris- 
tian liberty ;  that  every  Christian  congregation  was 
in  itself  a  complete  jKirfect  church,  which  was.  im- 
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mediately  and  imleiientlf^nlly  of  oUier  churches,  under 
Christ  (•*),  by  which,  however,  the  idea  of  a  universal 
Christian  church,  in  a  truly  spiritual  sense  ('")  was 
not  abolished;  only  it  was  maintained  that  no  ecclesi* 
BStical  constitution  was  absolutely  of  divineinstitution. 
This  system  appeared  to  depart  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  Catholic  idea>  which  seeks  to  establish  and 
maintain  unity  in  spiritual  affairs  by  external  forms 
and  a  coramon  government ;  and  yet,  in  this  mode  of 
considering  and  conclnding.  an  important  step  still 
remained  to  be  taken :  for  the  congregation  had  or 
needed  a  church  government,  and  might  tyrannise 
over  the   individual    members.       Accordingly   the 
ErastiansC)  rejected  all  church  government  whatever 
(because  it  always  acted  on  partial  principles,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  them),  and  assigned  only  to 
the  state  the  superintendence  of  all  rehgious  commu- 
nities, merely  however  with  regard  to  public  safety 
and  order.  (")  Lastly,  appeared  the  Levellers,  at  the 
farthest  extreme  of  the  course  wc  have  pointed  out : 
since  they  did  not.  like  the  Presbyterians,  stop  at  the 
independence  of  a  national  church  with  a  connected 
organization  ;  or,  like  the  Independents,  at  that  of 
the  several  congregations  (");  but  claimed  for  every 
individual  an  absolute  right  of  self-government  in 
religious  matters,  without  denying  that  a  similarity 
of  sentiments  might  lead  to  a  natural  union. 

In  connection  with  these  religious  views,  political 
notions,  as  we  have  observed,  were  developed ;  and  if 
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the  Episcopalians  generally  pron)Ote<l  unlimited 
monarchy,  and  the  Puritans  an  essential  limitation 
of  it,  the  Independents  for  the  most  part  recom- 
mended, and  endeavoured  to  obtain,  a  repubUcan 
constitution  (*) ;  and  the  Levellers  were  in  danger  of 
rejecting  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
of  running  into  pure  anarchy  (**). 

So  much  \vc  have  premised  as  a  preliminary 
general  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  several  parties 
which,  in  a  narrow  space  and  in  a  short  time,  set  up 
in  theory  almost  every  possible  system,  and  endea- 
voured to  call  them  practically  into  existence.  An  im- 
partial appreciation  of  them  would  probably  shew  that 
in  each  of  thera  there  was  an  element  of  truth,  which 
might  have  been  cultivated  and  employed  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  absolute  rejection  of  which  always 
called  forth  the  opposite  tendency,  and  led  to  un- 
christian quarrels.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every 
system  and  in  every  form,  error  manifests  itself  as 
soon  as  a  party  proclaims  its  own  opinion  an  infallible 
tmth,  positively  condemns  ever}'  departure  from  it, 
and  at  one  time  tyrannises  under  the  pretext  of  the 
general  law,  at  another  dissolves  all  public  order 
under  the  pretext  of  jtersonal  liberty. 

At  that  time  the  victorious  Presbyleriane  consi- 
denul  themselves  as  the  only  true  divine  church, 
the  only  one  agreeable  to  G(xl,  and  stigmatised  all 
persons  who  entertained  different  sentiments  as 
damualile   heretics.      The  latter,  however  they  dif- 
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fered  in  other  resjwcts,  agree»!  that  such  discrepancies 
are  natural ;  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  an  inalien- 
able right ;  and  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
every  one  to  enquire  and  decide  for  himself  in  matters 
of  religion.  Though  the  Puritans  had  formerly 
argued  in  a  similar  manner  in  opposition  to  the 
bishops,  they  now  answered.  There  is  only  one  truth, 
and  God  is  lo  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
IiHxity  in  principles  is  closely  connected  with  an 
immoral  way  of  life ;  unity  of  faith  edifies/exolts,  and 
preserves ;  whereas  sects  produce  only  ridicule  and  dis- 
solution of  all  religion.  The  human  mind  is  certainly 
disposed  to  such  deviations  from  the  right  path  ;  but, 
for  that  reason,  requires  to  be  always  led  into  it,  and 
compelled  striclly  to  abide  by  it.  Even  popery  does 
not  appear  so  reprehensible  as  this  labyrith  of  sects 
and  divisions,  where  reason  is  renounced,  piety  trod» 
den  under  foot,  and  Christ  crucified  afresh. 

In  a  satire,  which  of  course  looks  only  at  the 
extreme  exaggeration  of  those  times,  is  the  following 
i)assage  : — '*  The^e  arc  fcltmakcrs  wlio  can  soundly 
deal  with  the  blockheads  and  neutral  demi-caslors  of 
the  world;  cobblers  who  can  give  good  rules  for 
upright  walkers,  and  handle  scripture  to  a  bristle  ; 
coachmen  who  know  how  to  lash  ihe  Ix-astly  enormi- 
ties, and  curb  the  headlong  insolences  of  this  brutish 
age,  stoutly  exhorting  us  to  stand  up  for  the  truth, 
lest  the  wheel  of  destruction  roundly  overrun  us.  We 
have  weavers  that  can  sweetly  inform  us  of  the  fihut- 
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tie  swiftness  of  the  times,  and  practically  tread  out 
the  vicissitude  of  all  sublunary  things,  till  the  web  of 
our  life  be  cut  off.  Here  are  mechanics  of  my  pro- 
fefision  who  can  separate  the  prices  of  salvation  from 
those  of  damnation,  measure  out  every  man's  portion, 
and  cut  it  out  by  a  thread,  substantially  pressing  the 
points  till  they  have  fashionably  filled  up  their  work 
with  a  well-bottomed  conclusion." 

In  such  a  general  excitement  and  perturbation  of 
the  people  there  cannot  fail  to  be  much  that  is  ridi- 
culous and  absurd ;  or  an  inspiration,  arbitrarily  taken 
for  granted,  is  to  supplythe  deficiency  of  all  knowledge 
and  leaming.('')  But  if  the  latter, disregarding  its  own 
dignity  and  value,  indulges  in  an  intolerant  and  subtle 
love  of  disputation,  or  converts  rehgion  into  a  cold 
mysterious  doctrine  of  abstract  notions,  the  people, 
wilh  a  right  feeling  of  the  existing  deficiencies,  draw 
of  themselves  from  the  spring  which  is  withheld 
from  them,  but  trouble  it  by  unrestricted  eagerness, 
till  wiser  guides  recover  and  deserve  their  confidence. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  individuals  resisted  Church 
discipline  that  they  might  be  able  to  sin  more  at 
their  ease,  and,  from  their  attacks  on  human  institu- 
tions, came  to  deny  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  (**)  but,  on  the  whole,  these  errors  were 
avoided,  and  the  new  extravagancies  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  natural  reaction  of  the  former  tyranny. 
If  the  Presbyterians  complained  that  the  Indepen- 
dents, by  their  many  objections,  imhappily  checked 
VOL.  11.  8 
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the  rapid  progress  of  the  Assembly  at  Westminster, 
and  yet  would  not  submit  their  own  system  to  ex- 
amination, the  latter  might  answer.  If  there  were  no 
opposition,  the  ambitious  majority  might  have  acted 
with  still  greater  partiality  and  precipitation ;  and  it 
was  contrary  to  their  peculiar  principles  to  attempt 
to  obtain  for  any  system  absolute  predominance  and 
recognition,  or  absolute  condemnation.  Therefore 
it  was  and  is  of  little  importance  what  the  Indepen- 
dents themselves  taught  on  any  particular  point,  but 
that  they  maintained  the  idea  of  Christian  liberty, 
toleration,  and  Church  government,  in  a  new  and 
highly  important  manner  ;  nay,  that  they  placed  it 
at  the  head  of  their  whole  system.  It  is  true  that 
they  contradicted  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  more 
or  less  excluded  Romanists  and  Episcopalians  from 
this  toleration  ;  this  exception,  however,  was  founded 
chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that  these  set  up 
unlimited  claims,  and  that  political  reasons  had  es- 
sentia] influence.  (")  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
Chillingworth,  Hale,  Locke,  &c.  freed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Independents  from  defects  and  exaggeration;  and 
no  sensible  person  ought  now  to  deny  that  the  tole> 
ration  of  different  religious  views  does  not  necessarily 
originate  in  general  indifference,  but  grows  up  out  of 
Christian  charity,  and  may  and  ought  to  Ije  practised 
by  every  state  and  every  Church,  without  thereby 
imderraining  or  preventing  its  own  firm  fixed  con- 
Tiction. 
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Though  the  Independents  were  not  ahle  to  gci 
their  views  adopted  in  the  Assembly  at  Westminster, 
they  met  with  mach  approbation  among  the  people, 
and  even  in  Parliament.  And  thus  the  Presbyterians 
found  that  their  apparently  absohite  victory  availed 
them  nothing,  because  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  confirm  their  resolutions,  and  the  people  did  not 
voluntarily  adopt  and  carry  Ihera  into  effect.  ITie 
heads  of  the  Presbyterians,  HolUs,  Long,  Waller,  Stc. 
found  themselves  overpowered  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
worldly  wisdom  of  their  opponents,  Cromwell»  V'ane, 
Whitelocke,  Seiden,  Fiennes,  St  John,  Haslerig,  and 
Martin;  and  the  self-denying  ortliuance  was  for  the 
latter  not  merely  a  political  but  a  theological  \ictory, 
becauseabove  two-thirds  of  the  officers  and  most  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  uewly-formed  army  were  of  the  party 
of  the  Independents.  (") 

In  this  divided  opposition  both  parties  needed  a 
mediator  or  an  ally.  Hence  the  King  acquired  new 
importance,  and  he  thought  that  the  disunion  of  his 
adversaries  would  enable  him  to  become  master  of 
them  all ;  though  the  events  of  the  war  had  not  led 
to  any  positive  superiority  but  to  misery  of  all  kinds. 
Necessity  and  arrogance  served  equally  as  an  occa^ 
sion  or  pretext  for  acts  of  plunder  and  violence ; 
whence  an  acute  observer  says,  *•  The  vexatious 
austerity  of  the  Puritans  was  no  less  oppressive  than 
the  boastful  licentiousness  of  many  Boyalists."  (■*') 
The  one  party  plundered  iu  the  name  of  God.  the 
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other  in  the  name  of  the  King.  On  both  sides  the 
people's  minds  were  agitated  hy  the  most  powerful 
motives :  liberty,  religion,  law,  love  of  the  King  and 
of  the  country.  No  one  dared  to  remain  neutral; 
though,  as  we  have  said,  not  merely  the  timid  and 
selfish  would  willingly  have  withdrawn,  but  even 
the  most  noble-minded  men  scarcely  knew  what 
party  to  join,  or  how  they  should  lead  every  thing  to 
a  middle  and  moderate  course.  Kven  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Parliament,  ('olonel  Hutchinson, 
complains  of  those  times,  and  says — "  The  soldiers 
were  often  without  pay  and  food ;  and,  after  manfully 
supporting  the  greatest  hardships,  endeavoured  to 
indemnify  themselves.  On  the  other  liand,  jxrsons 
who  had  been  injured  often  presented  false  and  ex- 
aggerated statcmenis  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 
It  frequently  happened  that  everybody  wanted  to 
talk  and  to  command  in  every  place  and  on  every 
subject^  while  none  would  obey.  The  quiet  and 
well-disposed  were  suspected  and  calumniated,  and 
everything  was  interrupted,  impeded,  and  misinter- 
preted. Even  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  Parlia- 
ment evil  pestiferous  parties  were  formed,  and  j>eople 
of  mean  origin  tormented  and  tyrannized  over  the 
most  worthy  citizens  and  nobles," 

This  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  the  position 
of  the  great  religious  and  political  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  led,  even 
before  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  to 
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fresh  attempts  to  negociate  a  peace.  On  the  20th 
November,  1644,  four  deputies  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  two  from  the  Lords,  repaired  to 
Oxford,  to  submit  to  the  King  the  conditions  pro- 
posed by  Parliament.  Though  the  King  had  pro- 
raised  them  a  safe-conduct,  the  ultra-royalist  mob 
exclaimed,  on  their  entrance  into  Oxford,  that  they 
were  rogues  and  rebels,  and  pelted  their  carriages 
with  stoucs  and  mud.  Ä  guard  was  given  them  for 
their  safety,  and  all  persons  of  any  distinction,  espe- 
cially Hyde,  manifested  a  serious  desire  for  peace. 
The  King,  too,  behaved  with  great  affability,  though 
he  was  dissatisfied  that  those  who  brought  the  pro- 
posals were  not  authorised  to  treat.  They,  bowever, 
received  an  answer,  which  they  brought  back  to  the 
ParUamcnt,  at  the  end  of  November.  Four  Lords, 
eight  Commoners,  and  four  Scotchmen  were  com- 
missioned to  negociate  for  peace,  at  Uxbridge,  with 
the  King's  comraissioners.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
Oxford  mob  deserves  severe  censure,  how  much 
more  does  that  of  a  elergjman  of  the  name  of  Lowe, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  negociations,  said  from 
the  pulpit  that  the  King's  commissitmers  came  with 
hearts  full  of  blood ;  and  that  between  the  treaty  in- 
tended by  them,  and  a  real  peace  there  was  as  much 
lUffercnee  as  between  heaven  and  hell,  (**) 

The  proclamations  of  the  Parliament  were  like  the 
former  ones,  only  they  were  drawu  up  in  much  stricter 
and  harsher  terms,  and  notwithstanding  the  dissen- 
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tions  which  had  already  arisen,  tended,  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  to  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  entire  rejection  of  the  Episcopal 
syetem.  Both  parties  again  alleged  the  arguments 
already  stated  and  at  last,  in  order  the  more  surely 
to  attain  the  object,  they  disputed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Bchools,  in  logical  forms.  Tliismode,  however, 
only  made  the  contrast  bet^vcen  the  two  parties  more 
striking  and  manifest ;  and  how  could  they  approxi- 
mate or  agree,  as  each  set  out  with  the  principle 
that  its  system  was  of  divine  origin  and  divine  autho- 
rity, so  that  nothing  could  be  given  up  or  conceded 
without  the  greatest  sin,  (")  Charles,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Episcopal  constitution,  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  the  best  ever  since  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  it  must  be  main- 
tained according  to  the  coronation  oath  ;  to  which 
Henderson,  in  the  name  of  the  Presbyterians,  replied, 
that  the  bishops  always  defended  popery,  or  at  least 
endeavoured  to  retain  or  to  introduce  many  things 
connected  with  it ;  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the 
dissentions  between  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  besides  that  their 
abolition  was  the  best  means  of  uniting  all  Protestant  I 
churches.  The  last  proposals  of  the  King  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  were  as  follows : — 
"  That  freedom  be  left  to  ail  persons,  of  what  opinion 
soever,  in  nmtters  of  ceremony ;  and  that  all  penal 
lawH    enjoining    these    ceremonies    be    suspended^. 
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2.  The  bishops  exercise  no  jurisdiction  or  ordination, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Presbyters»  who  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocese.       3.  The 
bishop  shall  constantly  reside  in  the  diocese,  unless 
required  by  his  Majesty  to  attend  him  on  any  occa- 
sion ;  and,  if  not  hindered  by  old  age  or  sickness,  he 
(shall  preach  every  Sunday  in  some  church  within  liis 
diocese.      For  the  time  to  come  no  man  shall  hold 
two  livings  with  cure  of  sonls.     All  proposals  for 
further  improventent  shall  be  discussed  and  decided 
by  the  King  and  Parliament."     The   party  of  the 
Independents  would  probably  have  been  satisfied  for 
the  present  with  these  concessions;  but  the  majority 
in  Parliament  thought  themselves,  on  accoimt  of  the 
Scotch,  bound  by  the  Covenant,  and  were  obliged 
entirely  to  abolish  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  hieraiv 
chy,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Scotch,  or  to  renounce 
their  zealous  support ;  which,  as  they  had  to  oppose 
the    King  and   the  Independents,   seemed   doubly 
indispensable. 

The  parties  found  it  equally  difficult  to  come  to  an 
understanding  respecting  the  militia.  The  King 
proposed  tlial  ten  commissioners  named  by  him,  and 
ten  by  the  Parliament,  should  arrange  this  matter 
duiing  the  next  three  years ;  whereas  the  Parliament 
required  the  sole  direction  till  three  years  aflcr  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  wished  to  bind  tbe  King,  for 
seven  years  more,  to  accept  every  proposal  regarding 
gcnerid  laws.     In  justification  of  these  demands,  it 
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was  alleged  that,  without  influence  over  the  army 
the  Parliament,  as  a  changeable  body  lialile  to  be  dis- 
solved, would  have  no  secarity  against  the  King.  To 
which  it  might  be  answered,  that  this  security  was  to 
be  found  in  the  law  relative  to  the  summoning  of 
Parliament,  and  its  rights  to  vote  taxes.  All  those 
points  which  we  have  above-mentioned  were  in- 
volved in  these  two  questions  on  the  army  and  the 
church  ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  the  commis- 
sioners could  not  come  to  an  imderstandii'g  in  twenty 
days.  The  Parliament,  which  intended  and  demand- 
ed no  discussion,  but  the  unconditional  acceptance  of 
its  proposals,  refused,  in  spite  of  the  King's  remon- 
strances and  the  intervention  of  Holland  and  France, 
every  prolongation  of  the  term  which  it  had  arbitra- 
rily fixed;  and  to  the  King's  offer  to  go  in  person  to 
Westminster  with  a  safe-conduct,  and  there  continue 
the  negociations,  he  received  no  answer  whatever. 
All  the  moderate  and  judicious  friends  of  Iheir  coun- 
try were  deeply  afflicted  at  the  failure  at  all  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  and  each  party  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  other.  The  Royalists 
affirmed  that  Charles  had  already  yielded  too  much, 
and  had  thereby  destroyed  the  due  balance  betweeu 
the  powers  of  the  state;  that  any  further  concessioni 
would  make  him  the  mere  shadow  of  a  King,  not 
only  to  his  own  ruin,  but  to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  To  this  the  friends  of  the  Parliament 
replied,  that  the  present  state  of  aflairs,  dangers  and 
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opinion»,  required  new  securities  for  liberty  and 
religion,  as  well  as  a  new  system  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  King,  therefore,  was  wrong 
in  referring  in  all  his  demands  and  discussions  to 
former  times  only,  and  to  circumstances  which  no 
longer  existed,  and  were  least  of  all  calculated  to 
serve  as  models  for  the  future.  That  instead  of 
yielding  with  new  confidence  and  a  sincere  heart  to 
what  was  inevitable,  he  thought  of  recovering  what 
had  been  extorted  from  him  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity,  and  relied  on  the  support  of  foreign 
powers,  on  the  success  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  and 
on  the  Irish  rebellion. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  nnreasonable  and 
injudicious  if  the  King  had  thought  of  setting  up 
former  relations  and  rights  as  unalterable  to  all 
eternity,  thereby  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  all  legis- 
lation ;  but  in  fact  he  had  already  made  so  many 
changes,  and  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion 
yielded  so  much,  that  his  dangerous  preponderance 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  there  was  much 
more  need  of  securities  for  the  few  rights  left  to  him, 
than  for  the  newly-acquired  and  important  increase 
of  liberty.  For  though  his  army  was  still  animated 
by  a  sense  of  honor  or  by  hatred  and  contempt  of  its 
opponents,  there  was  more  religious  and  political 
enthusiasm  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  Here  all 
considered  themselves  as  chosen  vessels  of  grace, 
and  the  democratic  principle  allowed  talent  to  make 
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its  way  in  every  manner ;  whereas  there  were  many 
impedimentti  in  the  Royalist  and  Arißtocratic  circles. 
If  the  King  hoped  much  from  foreign  assistance 
or  from  a  change  at  home>  he  was  here  again  under  an 
illusion. 

Spain   was  indisposed  iowanis  him,  on  account 
of   preceding    events,    and   of   the  recognition    of 
Portugal;  and  did  him  more  harm  tliun  good  by 
the   interest   which  it  took    in    the  iate   of   the 
Irish   Roman  Catholics.      The  Prince  of  Orange 
would  willingly  have  done  something  for  his  father 
in-law ;  but  the  States-general  were  inclined  to  the 
Parliament.        AH     the     other    European    powers 
were    more    or    less   weakened   by  the    unhappy 
thirty  years'  war,  and  France  wished  that  England 
might  be   prevented    by  intestine   troubles,    from 
acquiring  any  decisive  influence  on  the  Continent. 
As  Charles's  power  declined  more  than  was  expected, 
some  interest  was  indeed  manifested  for  him  as  King; 
but  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  there  was 
want  both  of  courage  and  of  means  to  alTord  him  any 
effectual  assistance.    Accordmgly,  in  the  instructions 
for  the  French  Ambassador,  Sabran,  in  May  164-1.  (^) 
we  find  the  following  passage:  "  You  arc  in  all  cases 
to  favor  the  King,  that  he  may  recover  his  legitimate 
authority ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  act  with  such  prti- 
dence  as  to  appear  as  a  me<liator  and  not  as  a  partium, 
and  in  case  of  a  change  not  to  have  gone  to  far.     It 
may  be  hoped  that  God  will  support  the  King's  jubt 
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cause,  and  it  is  proper  to  act  in  future,  as  we  have 
hitherto  done,  in  tliis  spirit,  but  not  as  if  it  was 
designed  to  make  him  a  perfectly  absolute  sovereign. 
On  the  contrary,  the  laws  must  be  maintained,  to 
counterbalance  the  too  great  power  of  KingSj  to 
apjieose  people's  minds,  and  quell  the  rebellion." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  June,  1644,  the  French 
Minister,  Bnenne,  says :  "  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  a  political  quarrel  is  transformed  into  a  religious 
war;  I  am  equally  airaid  of  an  unlimited  monarchy 
and  a  republic,  where  the  people  acqnire  the  dominion, 
or  rather  the  most  insolent  obtain  the  greatest 
influence.  Unhappily,  the  King  is  too  wejüi.  and  sur- 
rounded by  Ministers  who  always  lead  him  to  be 
a&aid.  Endeavour  to  preserve  Royalty  and  the 
Catholics ;  but  take  care  not  to  offend  those  who  may 
become  masters."  ; 

Sabran  answered, in  several  letters:  TheUpperHonse 
perceives  that  it  has  engaged  itself  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
has  become  absolutely  dependent  on  the  more 
numerous  Lower  House.  Both  Houses,  however, have 
given  up  the  power  to  the  refuse  of  the  two  nations. 
The  King  will  be  got  rid  of,  or  be  more  Umited  than 
the  Doge  of  Venice.  The  Parliament,  being  the 
stronger  party,  does  not  desire  any  agreement,  but 
rather  a  decision  by  arms.  The  King  can  gain  little 
by  a  battle,  but  lose  everything.  His  army  of  eight 
or  nine  thousanrl  men  is  ill  armed  and  ill  paiil ;  and 
most  esi>ccially  the  persons  of  distinction  are  tired  of 
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ail  these  Bufferings.  The  Queen  has  fled;  and  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pase  that  the  furniture  of  her 
ladies  has  been  taken  out  of  the  palace  and  eold. 
Nobody  here  is  safe  from  tumult  and  violence.  The 
leaders  see  no  means  of  salvation  but  disorder,  which 
they  promote  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  communications  shewed  that  Charles  could 
not  depend  on  any  considerable  assistance  from  foreign 
powers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  such  inter- 
ference would  have  had  any  salutary  effect  There 
appeared  better  foundation  for  the  hope  that  Montrose 
would  cause  the  royal  party  to  predominate  in  Scot^ 
land.  In  fact,  he  passed  in  triumph  through  the 
whole  country ;  but  he  had  neither  fortresses  nor  any 
adherents  besides  his  army,  and  in  conserjucnce  of  his 
former  rigour  no  confidence  was  now  placed  in  his 
professions  of  lenity.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1645, 
Montrose,  relying  on  his  good  fortune,  wrote  to  the 
King,  "  That  he  ought  not  to  negociate  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  him,  with  rclMils;  they  must  absolutely 
throw  themselves  on  his  mercy."  This  letter  may 
have  excited  exa^erated  hopes  in  the  King,  and 
have  unhappily  contributed  to  the  breaking  off  of  the 
negticiations  for  peace  ;  but  undoubtedly  other  very 
important  reasons  influenced  him.  Besides,  it  could 
not  possibly  inspire  Charles  with  confidence,  when  at 
the  same  time  a  remonstrance  came  from  the  Scotch 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  in  which,  with 
great  profession  of  loyal  sentiments,  the  bitterest  com* 
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plaints  were  containctl,  and  the  King  was  accused  of 
the  moet  unpardonable  TaultB  and  obdurate  impiety. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  he  tamed  his  eyes  upon 
Ireland.  The  intolerant  cruel  resolutions  of  the 
English  Parliament  against  the  Irish  Catholics, 
which  we  hare  already  mentioned,  made  all  recon- 
ciliation for  the  present  impossihie,  and  compelled 
them  to  resist.  Accordingly,  the  Catholic  clergy, 
assembled  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642,  declared: 
"  With  greater  right  and  more  reason  than  the 
CovenanterB  of  Scotland,  who  have  been  so  highly 
commended,  we  make  war  for  our  reUgion,  our 
manners,  and  the  protection  of  the  King  against 
the  Puritans  and  other  rebels."  More  moderate  than 
their  adversaries,  they  abided :  "  Should,  however, 
indiridual  Catholics,  on  personal  or  imjust  pretexts, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  actuated  and  led  away, 
tlirough  cowardice,  hatred,  cruelty,  or  revenge,  or 
other  illegal  causes,  we  declare  this  to  be  a  great 
sin,  which,  if  exhortations  fail,  shall  be  checked  by 
ecclesiaglical  penalties."  To  this  resolution  were 
added  judicious  measures  for  preserving  uniou  and 
order,  such  as  the  establishment  of  separate  autho- 
rities for  the  several  counties,  and  a  general  one 
for  all  Ireland.  In  Octoher.  1642,  Urban  VIII. 
gave  his  consent  to  war,  and  granted  indulgences  to 
those  who  took  part  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  orders  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, nothing  of  importance  was  done  to  suppress 
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the  Irish  rebellion,  because  it  was  thought  better  to 
employ  all  the  troops  against  the  King.  However, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  evils  of  civil  war,  after 
the  removal  of  the  unworthy  Parson-s,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  new  Governor,  Ormond,  an  armis- 
tice for  one  year  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1643.  It  gave  equal  offence  to  Catholic 
and  Protestant  zealots ;  nay«  the  Parliament  of 
London  entirely  rejected  it,  alleging  that  it  destroyed 
Protestantism  and  the  honor  of  England,  was  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  would 
draw  down  upon  them  the  anger  of  a  jealous  God. 
Thus  the  war  begun,  for  a  second  time,  with  the  same 
violence,  though  the  views  and  objects  of  the  Iwo 
leading  iiarties  themselves  by  no  means  agreed. 
Some  desired  the  entire  triumph  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  complete  independence  of 
Ireland ;  others  would  have  been  contented  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  Charter  of  Graces.  In  some 
the  interests  of  the  Church  was  the  chief  object,  in 
others,  political  considerations  predominated ;  many 
were  decidedly  partizans  of  the  Parliament  and 
republicanism,  while  on  the  other  side  liiere  were 
Protestant  and  CathoUc  royalists.  Hence  proceeded 
demands  which  were  wholly  incomimtible  with  each 
other.  Thus,  the  Irish  Protestants  demanded  of  the 
King,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1644,  the  expulsion  of 
all  C!alholic  cleiT^ymen ;  indemnity  for  all  dam.oge 
suffered  from  the  Catholics  ;  the  disarming  of  thcra  : 
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the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  all  the  guilty  ;  the 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  by  persons  in  office 
and  Members  of  Parliament ;  no  amnesty  or  pardon, 
but  the  exemplary  punishment  of  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Catholics  demanded,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  with  a  repetition  of  all  their  former 
grievances,  the  abolition  of  all  the  laws  passed 
against  them,  the  freedom  of  divine  worship,  a  free 
Parliament,  permission  to  acquire  landett  property, 
admission  to  all  offices,  facilities  with  respect  to 
trade,  and  an  amnesty,  They  add,  however,  as 
the  Catholics  have  been  so  bitterly  calumniated, 
they  propose  (to  justify  themselves,  and  to  shew 
how  ranch  they  wish  that  all  wrong  should  be  pun- 
ished) that  all  murders,  breaches  of  contract,  and 
cruelties  committed  by  persons  of  both  parties,  shall 
be  excludeil  from  the  amnesty ;  that  inquiry  shall  be 
made  into  them,  and  the  guilty  punished.  These 
proposals  of  the  Catholics  were  unquestionably  more 
in  a  spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  and  true  Christianity 
than  those  of  the  Protestants,  and  much  severer 
censure  is  deserved  by  an  order  from  the  English 
House  of  Commons  of  the  16th  of  October,  1644,  of 
the  following  tenor:  "No  Irishman  and  no  Papist 
born  in  Ireland  shall  receive  pardon  ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  such  person  is  excluded  from  all  compacts, 
capitulations  and  pardon  ;  and  if  taken,  shall  be 
immediately  put  to  death.     Whoever  is  neglectful  or 
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remiss  in  the  executioa  of  this  order  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  a  promoter  of  the  bloody  Irish  rebellion,  and 
subject  to  the  merited  punishment  which  the  justice 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  impose  upoa^ 
him." 

With  such  barbarism  in  the  pretended  defenders 
of  true  liberty»  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to  place 
all  their  hopes  ii[)on  themselves  and  the  King.  His 
Majesty,  in  fact,  wrote  to  Ormond  on  the  15th  of 
December.  1644  :  "  I  promise  that  when  peace  is 
concluded,  and  the  Catholics  persevere  in  due  obedi- 
ence, the  penal  statutes  against  them  shall  not  be 
inforced.  If  they  further  give  me  the  promised 
support  to  suppress  the  rebellion  here»  and  I  am 
restored  to  my  rights.  I  will  consent  to  the  abolition 
of  all  those  ordinances  by  a  law ;  but  all  the  regula- 
tions against  ap|)eals  to  Rome  and  the  Pnemunire 
remain  in  force."  The  notion  of  granting  the 
Catholics  any  kind  of  toleration  or  freedom  of  con- 
science was,  however,  so  far  from  the  minds  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  prevailing 
party,  that  BaiUie,  though  one  of  the  more  moderate, 
exclaims,  "  Such  a  scandalous  concession  must 
draw  down  the  indignation  of  God  and  man."  This 
way  of  thinking,  which  was  well-known  to  the  King, 
would  have  led  a  man  of  a  more  energelic  and 
exalted  character  either  openly  and  decidedly  to 
declare  against  it,  or  consistently  to  join  iu  it;  instead 
of  which,  Charles,  actuatetl  by  necessity  and  hopes  of 
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a  manifold  kind,  pursued  a  wavering  equivocal  line 
of  conduct,  which  gave  ground  for  the  reproach  that 
he  had  endeavoured,  by  hypocrisy  and  breach  of 
promise,  to  deceive  all  parties. 

Thus  the  above  mentioned  letter  to  Ormond  con- 
tradicted a  preceding  one,  in  which  he  said,  that  he 
would  rather  risk  the  danger  of  a  war  than  grant 
anything  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  contrarj*  to  the 
religious  faith  which  he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was 
resolved  to  defend  to  the  utmost;  and  to  the  Parlia- 
ment he  had  declared  that  it  was  against  his  honor 
and  conscience  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. After  the  negociations  for  peace,  at  Uximdge, 
were  broken  off,  he  onlered  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
on  the  27th  February,  1645.  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  Irish  upon  any  terms,  provided  only  that  the 
Protestants  in  that  kingdom  and  the  royal  power 
were  secured  and  preserved.  Even  tbe  annulling 
of  Poyning's  law,  and  other  ordinances  against  the 
Boman  Catholics,  by  a  new  law,  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  too  exorbitant  a  demand,  if  they  would 
only  seriously  assist  him  against  the  rebels  ;  for  no 
conditions  could  be  too  hard  to  obtain  this  object» 
provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  honor  and  con- 
science. Honor  and  conscience  ought  certainly  to 
be  definite,  indubitable,  inviolable  ideas ;  but  these 
expressions  changed  their  significations  with  the  vi- 
cissitudes in  the  state  of  afTairs,  served  as  a  pretext 
and  cloak,  and  the  more  easily  left  an  Ojicning  for 
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explanations  and  evasions,  as  care  was  taken  not  to 
give  them  any  real  value  by  positive  declarations. 

This  appears  in  the  celebrated  ncgociations  of  the 
Earl  of  Glamorgan.  The  King's  wavering,  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  daily 
growing  power  of  the  Parliament,  had  placed 
Ormond  in  a  very  unsafe  and  painful  situation  ;  and 
as  he  did  not  zealously  support  any  party,  he  could 
not  acquire  the  implicit  confidence  of  any.  Charles, 
therefore,  thought  that  he  might  commence  a  second 
series  of  negociations.  through  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  highly  rfr- 
epecled  by  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  first  commis- 
sion, of  the  6th  January,  1645,  only  authorised  him 
to  enlist  recrnits ;  in  the  second«  of  the  12tb 
January,  we  find,  that  whatever  he  negociates  ajid 
docs  ('harles  will  approve,  on  the  wortl  of  a  King 
and  of  a  Christian.  The  third  commission,  of 
the  12th  March,  contains  an  equally  unconditional 
promise  to  confirm  whatever  he  may  resolve  and 
agree  to.  Mention  is  also  made  of  secrets,  and  that 
the  liord  Lieutenant  (Ormond)  was  not  qualified 
for  this  business.  Lastly,  on  the  30th  April,  the 
King  wrote  to  the  Nimcio,  Rennccini,  recommended 
the  Earl  Glamorgan  in  the  strongest  terms«  and 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  as  bound  to 
sanction  whatever  they  two  might  agree  upon.  But 
that  in  these  matters  secrecy  was  necessary. 

Id  the  treaty,  which  was  drawn    up  afler  long 
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iiegociations,  the  Roman  Catliolics  were  promised 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  the  possession  of 
all  the  churches  at  any  time  lield  by  them  since  the 
23nl  Octoher,  1641,  and  all  other  churches  in  that 
kingdom  except  those  actually  enjoyed  by  the  Protes 
tants ;  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy,  the  abolition  of  all  penal  laws,  payment 
of   tithes  only  to   the    Catholic   clergy,   admission 
to  all  offices,  &c.     For  this  the  Roman   Catholics 
were  to  give  the  King  an   army  of  ten   thousand 
men,  and   the   clergy  to    contribute    towards    its 
support  two-thirds  of  their  income  for  tliree  years. 
When  this  treaty,  which  if  kept  entirely  secret, 
appeared  to  be  wholly  unmeaning  and  ineffective» 
accidentally  l>ecame  known,  the  most  vehement  accu- 
sations   were  made  that   Charles   had  broken   his 
word  and  his  oath,  and  intended,  by  the  aid  of  the 
idolatrous  Papists,  whom  he  had   encouraged,  to 
destroy  true  religion  and  the  liberty  of  his  people.   In 
this  distress,  he  denied  that  he  had  given  the  Earl 
Glamorgan  full  powers,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  raise  recruite.  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  the 
Earl  might  have  promised  to  the  Romanists.     The 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  was  not  at  all  or  but 
partially  informed  of  all  these  transactions,  caused 
the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  to  be  arrested,  and  the  King 
gave  orders  to  institute  a  strict  investigation  into  his 
conduct.    The  accused  confessed  what  he  had  done  ; 
bi\i  added  that  the  King  was  the  less  bouml  by  it, 
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because  he,  the  Earl,  had  always  ex[)ressly  declared 
that  he  would  not  bind  the  King  to  anything  further 
than  he  himself  should  approve.  But,  at  the  same  time» 
Glamorgan  had  given  his  word  of  honour  not  to 
communicate  this  declaration  to  the  King^  till  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  induce  his  Majesty  to  agree  to 
the  conditions.  About  the  same  time,  Charles  wrote 
to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond :  "  On  the  word  of  är 
Christian,  1  never  intended  that  Glamorgan  should 
do  anything  without  yonr  assent,  and  still  les»  with- 
out your  knowledge.  Carry  the  inquir)'  through  ; 
but  do  not  execute  the  sentence  before  making  a 
complete  report,  as  the  Earl  has  probably  fiiiled 
rather  from  false  zeal  in  my  service  than  from  any 
ill  intention." 

There  Is  no  proof  whatever  that  Glamorgan  forged 
those  directions,  as  some  afiimx  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  King,  nor  was  this  ever  asserted  by  his 
Majesty  for  his  own  justification.  On  the  contrary,* 
Charles  wrote  to  the  Earl  ("),  who  was  set  at  liberty 
at  his  desire ;  "  I  will  fulBl  all  the  directions  and 
promises  which  I  have  given  to  you  and  to  the 
Nuncio.  Your  services  to  me  are  so  great  that 
they  exceetl  every  expression  that  I,  as  your  true 
friend,  could  employ.''  In  another  letter.  Charles 
confessed  that  he  intended  secretly  to  grant  to  tbe 
Catholics  more  than  was  contained  in  his  public 
declaration;  and  Glamorgan  himself  clears  up  the 
whole  matter  when  he  says  :  '*  I  had  agreed  thai  a 
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Btarting  hole  should  remaiu  open  for  the  King,  that 
in  case  his  suhjects  should  make  objections,  he  might 
[be  able  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  given  me  any  such 
Ktommission.     1  trusted  to  his  word,  and  was  content 
[for  his  sake  that  he   should  sacriäce  me."     But  all 
these  artifices,  mysteries,  obscurities,  and  evasions, 
'this  promising  and  retracting,  aflirming  and  denying, 
are  worthless  on  every  occasion,  and  above  all  in 
such  an  age,  which  was  pleased  only  with  uucom- 
promising  Ijold  extremes.     Thus,  Charles,  by  these 
Irish  schemes,  lost  his  credit,  not  only  with  the  Pro- 
testants but  with  the  Catholics ;  and  his  most  faithful 
adherent.  Clarendon,  exclaims  ;  "  The   full  powers 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  cannot  be  excused 
in  the  face  of  justice,  piety,  and  {irndence." 

unhappily  the  Irish  Catholics  were  equally  des- 
titute of  these  qualities;  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  and  Henuccini  the  Nuncio,  (a  promL 
bigCFted  man,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  coim- 
try,  and  formed  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  state 
of  affairs,)  put  himself  at  the  heaxl  of  a  party,  which 
would  willingly  have  expelled  all  Protestants  from 
Ireland;  nay,  he  even  wrote  to  Rome  that  the  ruin 
of  the  King  was  to  be  desired,  and  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Catholics.  This  absurd  wish  waa 
but  too  soon  fultilleil. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1645,  when  Glamorgan '0 
negociations  were  not  yet  ended,  the  armies  of  the 
Kiugand  of  the  Parliamcat  met  at  Nascby.     Each 
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of  them  consisted  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men ; 
but  the  latter  was  better  organized,  and  had  more 
confidence.  Though  Charles  distinguished  himself 
as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  the  battle  was  lost  by  the 
rashness  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  ability  with  which 
Cromwell  took  advantage  of  his  fault,  so  that  the 
conquerors  made  four  thousand  prisoners,  took  the 
baggage  and  artillery,  and  even  the  King's  carriage 
and  correspondence.  A  great  part  of  the  latter  was 
printed  and  published ;  and,  in  conformity  with  its 
contents,  the  King  was  reproached  that  while  he 
made  public  promises^  he  was  secretly  pursuing  con- 
trary plans ;  that  he  desired  to  repeal  the  laws 
against  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  to  bring  them  with 
other  foreign  troops,  into  the  kingdom ;  nay,  that  he 
saidj  even  of  those  who  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  him  at  Oxford,  that  they  were  a  base,  mutinous, 
and  mongrel  Parliament :  if  he  thought  so  of  his 
friends,  what  must  his  adversaries  fear  from  hini, 
and  what  security  did  his  word  afiTord  for  all 
new  laws  and  treaties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King 
complained  that  his  most  private  letters  were  printed, 
garbled,  and  misinterpreted.  In  fact,  they  show 
various  plans,  hopes,  ideas  of  war  and  peace,  and  in 
general  a  changeableness  of  views  and  passions,  which 
in  no  case  degenerates  into  an)'tliing  criminal,  but  in 
deficient  in  veracity,  firmness  and  consistency;  and  at 
such  a  moment  must  have  diminished,  if  it  had  beea 
possible,  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  [»eople. 
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Accordingly,  his  equitable  proposals  for  a  peace, 
which,  after  the  loss  of  Bristol,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. 1645.  and  a  defeat  of  Montrose,  on  the  I3th 
of  September  were  repeated  more  urgently,  and  now 
doubtless  with  sincerity,  were  not  listened  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  the  Lords,  in  a  sense  of 
future  danger  to  themselves,  were  more  inclined  to 
a  reconciliation,  and  the  Scotch,  (for  the  sake  of  the 
suppression  of  all  sects.)  appeared  disposed  to  join  in 
it  (*).  The  parties  in  Parliament  only  found  a  means 
for  a  temporary  reconciliation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  by  resolving,  that  the  King  should  after- 
wards elevate  the  most  important  of  his  adversaries 
to  a  higher  rank,  and  agree  to  the  presents  and 
dotations  which  were  now  proposed.  Without  waitr 
ing,  however,  for  the  confirmation  of  this  resolution, 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  allotted  to  them- 
selves very  large  sums  ;  and  we  find  Fairfax,  Essex, 
Cromwell,  Haslerig,  llollis,  Seiden,  Valentine. 
Waller,  Stapleton,  Brereton.  Skippon,  and  others, 
with  grants  of  pensions  of  .t;2500  to  .£5000. 

Five  days  after  making  these  exorbitant  gi-ants, 
the  Commons  sent  to  the  Lords  proposals  of  peace, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  coincided  with  those  which 
had  been  made  before  ;  and  this  in  consideration  of 
Ihe  great  distress  and  misery  in  the  kingilom.  When 
Charles,  however,  offered  to  confide  the  army  to 
persons  agreeable  to  the  Parliament,  or  that  they 
might  themselves  choose  the  half  of  them,  be  was 
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answered  that  the  conditions  of  peace  should  be  «ent 
to  him.    When  he  further  ofifered,  if  they  would  give 
him  a  safe-conduct,  to  come  to  London  for   forty 
days,  with  only  three  hundred  attendants,  in  order 
therchy  to  facilitate  and  hofitcn   the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  was  answered  by  the  Commoners,  (who 
feared  that  he  might  meet  \^ith  much  support  in  the 
capital,  which  was  weary  of  the  war,)  that  till  the 
King  had  given  satisfaction  and  security  to  both  the 
Jtingdoms,  his  coming  could  not  be  convenient,  and 
would  be  of  the  less  use.  if  he  iuteudcd  to  depart 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  to  renew  hostilities.      The 
King   again   conjured  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  misery  which  would  ensue,  and  by  the  acconnt 
they  must  all  one  day  give  to  God,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel.      On  the  29th  of  January.  1646,  he 
offered  religious   toleration,   a  general  pardon,  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the  surrender  of  all 
fortresses,    consequently   everything   that  could  I>e 
required  (*');  but  he  offered  it  as  King,  and  remained 
a  King  in  everj'  rcsiiect,  which  was  as  offensive  to 
the  Independents  as  religious  toleration  was  to  the 
Presbyterians, 

All,  therefore,  though  for  different  reasons,  again 
declared  his  proposals  to  be  insufficient.  Nay,  as 
the  apprehension  of  the  King's  coming  to  London 
increased,  the  House  of  Coimnons  gave  orders,  in 
that  case,  to  arrest  his  attendants,  to  permit  nobody 
to  see  him,  and  to  secure  his  {lersou.     At  the  same 
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time,  all  Catholics  were  ordered  to  leave  I^ondon  and 
the  vicinity. 

In  this  situation,  when  the  military  force  of  the  King 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  no  reliance  whatever  could 
be  placed  on  foreign  aid,  or  on  a  reconciliation  on 
equitable  terms,  it  was  now  to  be  considered  wliich 
among  the  desperate  resolutions  might  still  be  taken, 
and  was  the  least  dangerous.  A  ilight  to  France 
was  scarcely  possible  ;  and,  considering  the  situation 
of  that  country,  and  the  want  of  inclination  to  do  any- 
thing eflectual  for  Charles,  would  he  equal  to  an  ab- 
dication, to  which  thti  King  would  probably  have 
submitted  if  there  had  been  any  prospect  that  his  son 
would  be  placed  upon  the  throne  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  Ireland  the  two  parties  nearly  balanced  each  other ; 
hut  the  Protestants  were  for  the  most  part  in  favor  of 
the  Parliament,  and  to  throw  himself  entirely  into 
the  arms  of  the  Catholics  appeared  to  be  con- 
formable neither  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  nor  to 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  King.  The  Parliament 
in  London  bad  prohibited  all  persons  from  receiving 
the  King  under  pain  of  high  treason  ;  and  the  army, 
though  mostly  consisting  of  Independents,  refused  to 
receive  him,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  for  that  com- 
mand as  because  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  the 
leaders  to  take  upon  themselves  the  ürst  part  in  this 
very  unpleasant  affair.  Thus  it  was  neither  from 
free  choice  nor  precipitation  that  the  King  thought 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Scotch,  whom  he  had  not 
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indeetl  satisfied  in  every  respect,  yet  he  had  formerly 
conceded  more  in  proportion  to  Ibem  than  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  French  Ambassador,  Monsieur  Montreuil, 
undertook,  with  honorable  intentions,  to  examine 
the  state  of  things,  and  to  conduct  the  negociations. 
How  he  proceeded  in  this  matter,  will  best  appear 
for  the  clearing  up  of  many  doubt«  and  accusations,  if 
we  select  some  of  the  most  important  passages  from 
his  correspondence  (**). 

On  the  1st  and  10th  of  January  1646,  Montreuil 
writes :  "  1  have  found  the  Scotch  Parliament  divided 
into  three  parties :  1,  the  Argyles,  who  desire  to  ruin 
the  King  and  royalty ;  2,  the  Hamiltons,  who  de- 
clare that  they  wish  the  preservation  of  both,  while 
they  labor  powerfully  underhand  for  theirdeslruction; 
3,  those  who  are  independent  of  the  two  parties,  and 
entertain  sincere  wishes  in  favor  of  the  King  and 
the  royal  authority  ;  but  who  do  not  think  them- 
selves strong  enough,  or  are  not  magnanimons  and 
bold  enough  to  adopt  the  necessary  means.  For 
this  reason  the  Scotch  Parliament  resolved,  that  if 
the  King  came  to  Scotland,  they  would  secure  his 
person,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  English.  Of  two 
hundred  votes,  there  were  only  seven  or  eight  in  favor 
of  the  King.  If  he  will  not  accept  the  Covenant  and 
Presbyteranism,  his  plan  of  going  to  Scotland,  is  quite 
wrong ;  in  England  he  will  find,  if  not  more  friends, 
yet  more  persons,  who  do  not  care  for  these  two  things. 
On  the  15th  of  January,  Montreuil  wrote  to  the  King: 
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"  Your  Majesty  must  no  longer  bargain,  but  hasten 
to  send  to  both  ParHaments  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposals  made  at  Uxbridge ;  then,  hut  not  before,  you 
will  Iw  safe  in  the  Scotch  army.  If  you  will  not 
take  this  advantageous  resolution  while  you  arc  able, 
you  will  perhaps  wish  to  do  so,  when  it  will  no  longer 
be  in  your  power."  The  King  answered  verbally  and 
in  writing,  "  I  never  will  consent  to  what  my  people 
require  of  me ;  not  only  because  it  is  disgraceful  to  do 
for  the  threats  of  subjects  what  has  been  refused  to 
the  entreaties  of  friends,  but  because  I  beheve  that 
what  is  demanded  is  contrary  to  my  conscience  and  the 
good  of  my  dominions."  "As  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man," he  said  on  another  occasion  "  I  sec  my  ruin  be- 
fore me  ;  but  God  will  not  suffer  trditors  and  rebels  to 
triumph.  As  I  have  by  no  means  to  take  care  of 
myself  alone,  but  of  my  crown,  my  heirs,  and  my 
friends  ;  religion,  honor,  and  duty  compel  me  to 
reject  all  terms  which  are  not  compatable  with  this 
object.  1  can  foresee  too,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
that  if  they  do  not  unite  with  me,  all  will  be  ruined." 
These  observations  were  in  general  neither  unna- 
tural nor  wholly  unfounded,  but  did  not  by  any 
means  decide  what  duty,  conscience,  and  honor  really 
prescribed  or  permitted  in  the  individual  case;  and 
still  less  was  it  to  be  conceived  how  Charles  thought 
to  save  himself,  in  the  ruin  of  all.  Montreuil  therefore 
continues  his  observations,  and  says("),  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1646:  "The  Scotch  desire  to  have  no 
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dispute  with  the  English,  and  will  in  the  end  do 
whatever  the  latter  require.  They  will  either  not 
receive  the  King  at  all,  or  will  keep  him  in  as  close 
confinement  as  the  ludcpeodents  wish.  Now,  when 
all  the  representations  which  1  made  to  the  King  on 
this  head  did  not  alter  hi:^  resolutions,  i  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  chiefs  of  the  Scotch  army,  and  proved  to 
them  that  evea  the  Covenant  bound  them  not  to 
abandon  their  King.  Hereby,  I  said,  they  would 
restore  the  honor  of  the  nation,  which  was 
snlUed  by  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  respecting 
the  delivering  him  up  ;  they  would  also,  if  they 
jÄwerved  the  King.  I>e  formidable  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, on  whose  friendship  they  never  could  depend. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  appearance  that 
what  I  or  others  say  or  do  will  have  the  desired 
effect." 

Hereupon  Montreuil  repaired  to  London,  and  en- 
deavoured to  influence  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
residing  there.  With  how  little  success  appears  from 
a  letter  of  the  5th  of  February,  addressed  to  Charles, 
in  which  he  says :  "  The  Scotch  would  yield  no 
more,  partly  on  account  of  their  Covenant,  partly  not 
to  lose  their  friends  in  England.  While  the  King 
endeavours  equally  to  gain  both  parties,  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents,  he  üatisfies  neither;  nay. 
he  loses  both;  for  the  farmer  will  never  be  contented 
without  the  concession  of  all  spirittml,  the  latter 
without  that  of  all  temporal,  demands.     The  latter 
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especially  endeavour  to  plunge  everything  into  a 
state  of  anarchy.  Nor  can  the  King  entertain  any 
hope  of  foreign  assistance ;  it  ifi  not  only  very  unccr- 
tain,  but  would  even  serve  to  bring  about  a  reconci- 
liation between  all  his  enemies  at  home." 

The  next  letters  of  the  King  to  Montreuil  contain 
various  promises  for  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  and 
stale  that  he  will  yield  with  respect  to  religion,  and 
cause  himself  to  receive  instruction,  in  the  Scotch 
camp,  on  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  Church. 
Nothing,  however,  is  expressed  in  a  clear  and  satis- 
factorj'  manner.  The  more  must  we  be  surprised  at 
a  letter  from  Montreuil,  of  the  let  of  April,  in  which, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  and  his  mother, 
he  promises,  that  if  Charles  goes  to  the  Scotch  camp, 
he  shall  there  be  received  as  a  natural  sovereign, 
and  enjoy  all  freedom  of  conscience  and  honor;  they 
would  assist  him  with  their  power  to  estai>Ush  a 
solid  peace,  and  to  recover  his  just  right«.  The 
place  from  which  this  letter  is  written  is  not  men- 
tioned, so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  ^lennod 
in  London  or  in  the  Scotch  camp.  Nay,  it  does  not 
even  decidedly  appear  whether  these  promises  ex- 
pressed only  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  King  of 
France,  or  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  had  absented  to  them.  It  seems  that 
the  letter  had  not  reached  Charles  on  the  12th  of 
April,  for  he  writes  that  lie  was  resolved  at  all  risks 
to  go  to  Montreuil.      Three  days  later,  the  latter 
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writes>  as  all  commumcation  was  Intercepted«  he  had 
unhappily  been  prevented  from  sending  any  message. 
He  advised  the  King  not  to  come  ;  for  here,  in  the 
Scotch  camp,  no  regard  was  paid  to  what  he. 
Montreuil,  had  promised  for  the  King  of  France,  and 
to  what  the  Scotch  Commissioners  had  promised  him 
in  London.  If  the  King  knew  of  any  other  resource« 
he  had  better  stay  away ;  but  if  he  bad  not,  Mon- 
treuil was  still  bold  enough  to  assure  him,  that  if  he 
did  not  meet  with  entire  satisfaction,  he  wouUL  how- 
ever, be  in  safety.  AH  these  letters  gradually  reached 
the  King. 

Meantime  the  Parliamentary  army,  under  the 
command  of  Fairfax,  bad  so  closely  invested  Oxford, 
that  the  capture  of  the  town  and  of  the  King's  person 
seemed  to  be  inevitable  (**).  He,  therefore,  fled  on 
the  27th  of  April,  in  disguise,  with  only  two  attend- 
ants, Ashburnham  and  Hudson.  As  soon  as  infor- 
mation of  this  event  was  brought  to  London,  the 
Parliament  gave  orders  that  no  person  should  receive 
or  harbour  him,  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
property  (").  Charles  hail  already  arrived  on  Harrow 
Hill,  and  was  perhaps  doubtful  whether,  relying  on 
the  sentiments  of  the  citizens,  he  should  ride  into 
the  capital;  but  the  above  orders,  and  his  character, 
which  was  averse  to  all  sudden  and  decisive  resolu- 
tion, made  him  turn  back.  He  was  still  in  hopes, 
too.  that  instead  of  a  humiliating  peace,  he  should 
be  able,  with  the  help  of  Montrose  and  of  the  Irish. 
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lo  begin  a  new  and  successful  war.  After  nine  days' 
wandering  about,  he  was  at  length  convinced  that  no 
resource  was  left  to  liirn  but  the  Scotch  camp.  On 
his  arrival»  the  majority  really  were  and  some  pre- 
tended to  be  Rurpriseil  and  wrote  to  the  English 
Parliament  that  the  King  had  come  to  their  camp  so 
unexpectedly,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body, 
tliat  they  thought  it  was  a  dream  ;  that  they  would 
remain  true  to  the  Convenant,  and  not  undertake  any- 
thing against  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  declared  that  he  had  not  gone  to  the  Scotch  to 
begin  a  new  war,  dismissed  the  troops  that  he  still 
had  in  England,  and  ordered  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose to  cease  from  all  hostilities  (**). 

About  the  same  time,  however,  a  letter  from 
Charles  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  became  public, 
to  the  effeet  that  the  Scotch  had  given  good  security 
that  he  and  his  friends  should  not  sufier  in  their 
persons,  honors,  and  consciences ;  tliat  they  would 
join  him  and  obtain,  even  by  arms,  a  just  peace  and 
the  preser\'ation  of  his  rights.  The  Parliament  of 
London  declared  that  it  was  evident  from  this  letter, 
that  the  King  intended  to  engage  England  and  Scot- 
land in  a  new;  war  and  he  himself  and  Montreuil  fell 
into  a  dispute  with  the  Scotch,  as  to  what  and  how 
much  they  ha<l  promised.  The  views  of  the  Scotch 
romniissioncrs  in  London,  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Army,  and  of  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  were 
certainly  not  the  same.     Nothing  had  been  set  down 
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in  writing,  or  agreed  to  and  determined  iu  due  form, 
with  the  persons  now  in  power;  and  thus  the  penions 
who  had  given  the  most  advantageous  assurances  to 
the  French  Ambassador  had  still  a  pretext  and 
opportunity  to  retract,  and  to  wash  their  hands  in 
innocence.  Montreuil,  however,  persisted  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  Scotch  had  not  required  the  confirmation 
of  the  Covenant,  which  they  now  demanded,  when 
they  caused  the  King  to  come  to  their  camp  (*'). 
This  shews  of  what  injustice  they  are  guilty,  when 
they  insist  on  things  which  they  did  not  advert  to 
before  ;  and  with  what  justice  the  King  refuses  what 
they  had  even  promised  not  to  demand.  The  Scotch, 
on  their  side,  said  that  all  they  now  required  of  him 
was  not  contrary  to  his  honor  and  his  rights. 

But  however  distress,  indiscretion,  or  precipitation 
had  co-operated,  where  and  in  what  degree  delusion 
and  deceit  had  prevailed,  what  was  done  could  not 
be  undone,  and  all  parties  had  to  think  more  of  the 
future  than  of  the  past.  The  King  was  a  prisoner, 
and  could  not  think  either  of  a  new  successful  war 
or  of  a  secoud  flight ;  his  sole  hope  rested  on  the 
dissentiouA  of  his  enemies,  or  on  a  reconciliation 
with  them.  His  having  given  himself  up  to  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  could  not  but  be  considered  by 
the  Independents  as  a  severe  blow  upon  their  party. 
Tliey  were,  however,  well  aware  how  far  Charles 
was  from  participating  in  the  views  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, and  hoped  tJiey  «houhl  gain  him,  by  reueonublc 
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proposals  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
or  und  some  means  of  getting  hitn  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch.  The  latter  were  equally  zealous  to 
convert  the  King  to  Presbyterianism,  a  task  which 
was  undertaken  hy  Henderson^  one  of  their  most 
.eminent  theological  advocates.  Uis  correspondence 
with  Charles  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  prin- 
ciples, expressed  by  both. 

The  King  :  My  conscience,  history,  and  my  coro- 
nation oath  bind  me  to  maintain  the  Episco|>al  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church. 

Henderson :  In  the  most  ancient  Christian  Church 
there  were  no  bishops,  and  the  Reformation  under 
Henry  VIII.  was  incomplete.  Though  an  oath  is 
sacretl,  yet  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  obligation 
to  observe  it  ceases.  If  your  father's  spirit  could  at 
this  moment  speak  to  you,  he  would  advise  you  not 
to  incur  such  great  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  men  who 
woiUd  rather  destroy  the  throne  with  themselves 
than  perish  alone. 

The  King :  Alterations  are  good  only  when  they  are 
evidently  improvements,  and  what  Henry  VIH.  began 
was  completed  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  The 
present  Presbyterian  system,  too.  is  not  older  than 
Calvin,  and  its  superiority  to  Episcopacy  is  rather 
asserted  than  proved.  The  motive  or  the  condition 
of  the  coronation  oath  still  continues,  and  can  least 
of  all  be  abolished  hy  the  Parliament  as  it  is  now 
constituted.     Lastly,  if  my  father's  spirit  coidd  speak 
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to  me,  be  would  say,  a  reform  attended  with  blood- 
shetl  is  nCTcr  juat  and  conformable  to  the  wonl  of 
God :  prayers  and  tears  are  the  only  answer  of  the 
Church. 

Henderson :  Reason  must  triumph  over  experience 
and  custom.  Reforms  undouI)ted]y  come  best  from 
the  highest  authority;  but  if  they  are  ohstinatcly 
refused,  they  may  come  from  inferior  authorities  and 
the  people,  and  if  the  former  way  is  to  be  preferred 
with  respect  to  the  instruments  and  mode  of  proceed- 
ings, the  latter  is  preferable  as  concerns  the  resnlt 
and  the  effect.  Elizabeth  did  not  complete  the 
Reformation  :  on  the  contrary,  the  English  Church, 
like  that  of  I^odicoa,  remains  lukewarm  between  tlie 
Roman  and  Reformed  Churches,  has  unnecessarily 
increased  the  number  of  dignities,  and  made  the 
Church  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  Many  would 
attain  perfection,  if  they  did  not  think  that  they  were 
already  perfect.  An  oath  taken  resj)ecting  the 
bisliops  cannot  he  binding  when  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  is  concerned,  and  in  Scotland  an  altera- 
tion has  already  been  necessary.  Prayers  and  tea« 
may  be  the  true  weapons  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is 
neitlier  just  before  God,  nor  advisable  for  King«  and 
Princes  to  make  use  of  those  arms.  An  erring  con« 
science  ought  to  be  corrected,  but  not  held  up  against 
better  arguments  and  more  jnst  conclusions. 

7'Ac  King :  Though  education  and  habit  ought  not 
to  make  me  determine  in  the  last  instance  :  yet  the  will 
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of  another  is  at  least  as  weak  a  foundatiou  to  build  my 
faith  upon.  All  reform  through  the  people,  and  ori- 
ginating with  the  lower  class,  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
much  better  than  rebeliion,  and  cannot  by  any  means 

justified  by  Scripture.  The  Church  cannot  flourish 
without  civil  policy ;  no  new  offices  have,  however, 
been  introduced  into  the  Church  in  England ;  nay, 
there  are  more  in  Scotland  itself,  for  instance,  the 
moderators  of  assemblies.  1'he  Ajwstles  were  neither 
bishops  properly  so  called,  nor  priests  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  terms ;  and  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters,  bo  is  there 
between  the  modem  Episcopal  Constitution  and  the 
first  Apostolic  Government  of  the  Church.  Spiritual 
ambition  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Pope  ;  for 
instance,  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  humility 
to  desire  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  King,  and 
a  papacy  of  the  multitude  might  be  as  dangerous  as 
that  of  Home.  Kings  should  certainly  not  cause  the 
Church  to  endure  aflliction  ;  but  1  think  it  quite 
unlawful  for  subjects  to  make  war  on  their  l(;gitimate 
Sovereign,  even  in  their  own  defence. 

So  much  may  serve  to  characterise  a  dif^putc  in 
which  the  King  approved  himself  a  match  for  his 
theological  opponent,  who  in  the  sequel  spoke  with 
great  praise  of  the  King's  knowletlge  ami  acuteness. 
llie  question  who  had  the  advantage  is  for  the  most 
part  decided  accorchng  to  the  preconceived  opinions 
of  those  who  have  judged  of  it;  yet  we  may  observe 
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that  the  K  ing  was  so  far  not  quite  consistent,  as  he  con- 
sidtred  the  Kpiscopal  Constitution  to  be  of  divine  and 
indefesihle  right,  and  therefore  ohslinately  opposed 
its  aholition  in  England,  though  he  gave  his  consent 
to  its  abolition  in  Scotland,  and  had  even  approved 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  constitution  of  the  Church 
for  the  Irish  Catholics. 

The  attempt  really  to  convert  the  King  to  Pre»- 
byterianism  having  failed,  it  was  necessary  for  both 
parties  to  think  of  afleeting  at  least  an  external 
agreement.  Charles  therefore  again  declared  that 
he  had  not  gone  to  the  Scotch  to  renew  or  to  prolong 
the  war,  but  to  secore  his  [>erson  and  promote  peace. 
He  was  willing  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  religion 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  divines  of  both  king' 
doms,  to  do  what  he  could  for  Ireland,  to  treat  the 
militia  according  to  the  propositions  at  Uxbridge« 
to  disband  all  soldiers  and  give  up  all  fortresses. 
(Oxfonl  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  the 
30th  of  June,  1646.) 

These  proposals  were  rejected,  because  most  of 
the  newly-elected  Members  of  ParUament  voted 
against  them,  and  the  renewed  proposal  of  the  King 
to  come  to  I^ndon  for  the  more  easy  management  of 
the  ncgociations  was  likewise  refused.  Meautime 
all  the  towns  and  fortresses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament :  the  last  place  that  surrendered  was 
Kagland  Castle,  four  years  within  three  days  after  the 
erection  of  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 
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**  Since  the  war  is  ended,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  new 
divisions  arise !  Kven  after  victory  we  find  no 
repose,  no  security,  no  confidence.  Let  us  pray  to 
God  that  we  may  never  again  see  such  unhappy 
times."  In  Charles»  works  there  are  thirty-eight 
letters  and  proposals  printed,  which  he  successively 
made  for  peace,  but  none  led  to  the  desired  object. 
Now.  after  his  adherents  were  entirely  dlsanned,  his 
adversaries  demanded  of  him  the  revocation  of  all 
measures  against  the  Parliament,  and  the  confirma^ 
tion  of  all  its  resolutions  ;  liis  accession  to  the  Cove- 
nant, the  annihilation  of  the  High  Church,  the 
settlement  of  religion  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  according  to  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  new 
Taws  against  the  Jesuits  and  Papists,  the  education 
of  CathoUcs  by  Protestants,  the  recognition  of  all 
debts  that  bad  been  contracted,  the  renunciation 
of  all  authority  over  the  army  for  twenty  years,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Peers  created  since  May  1642.  and  the 
sanction  of  the  measures  winch  had  been  resolved 
upon  against  the  delinquents.  The  Parliament  had 
divided  these  into  eleven  classes,  which  were  to  be 
subjected  to  enormous  punishments  from  that  of  high 
treason  downwarcls,  confiscation  of  property,  &c. 
No  person  who  had  done  the  least  for  the  King  or 
against  the  Parliament  was  safe  in  his  person  or 
properly.  In  fact,  they  were  resolved  to  have  no 
amnesty  whatever. 
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To  the  first  and  Batural  qaestion  of  Charles. 
whether  the  commissioners  -who  brought  these  pro- 
positions were  authorised  to  enter  into  negocialions» 
they  answered  no,  and  demanded  his  unconditional 
approval.  The  King  justly  replied  that  he  conld 
not  possibly  give  at  once  a  decisive  answer  to  such 
important  and  in  many  points  obscure  proposals. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  his  conscience,  and  show 
a  want  of  sincerity,  as  if  he  had  promptly  given  his 
consent  only  because  he  intended  not  to  keep  what 
was  extorted  from  him.  Many  royalists,  too,  said 
that  the  King  was  by  no  means  free,  and  there- 
fore would  not  obey  his  commands  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  ParHament,  however,  ordered  that  who- 
ever continued  in  arms  should  be  liable  to  capital 
punishment  and  his  property  confiscated.  The 
House  of  Commons,  also,  by  its  own  authority,  con- 
verted into  laws  the  proposals  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  King. 

None  were  more  rejoiced  than  the  Independents 
that  the  Presbyterians  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
conclude  peace,  as  well  as  in  that  to  convert  the 
King.  The  latter  were  thereby  separated  from  the 
King,  and  he  almost  necessarily  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  the  former;  only  the  Independents  were  still 
undecided  whether  it  would  be  best  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  King,  or  to  keep  him  a«  far  as 
possible  from  England,  or  to  depose  him«  or  to  bring 
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him  to  England,  and  by  some  means  or  other  make 
themselves  masters  of  him.  (**)  The  daily  increasing 
complaints  of  the  misery  and  distress  which  the 
Scotch  army  caused  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
the  large  demands  in  money  which  the  Scotch  made 
withmoreand  moremgencyforthe  assistance  they  had 
rendered,  at  Icnglli  gave  to  all  these  doubts  a  certain 
direction,  and  reduced  them  to  two  questions  which 
apparently  were  not  mixetl  together,  but  were  most 
essentially  connected,  namely.  How  much  does  Eng- 
land owe  to  the  Scotch ;  and  are  the  Scotch  bound 
to  deliver  up  the  King? 

The  Scotch  demanded  no  less  than  i.500.000,  and 
were  not  to  be  put  off  with  the  observation  that  the 
whole  contest  had  been  carried  on  for  their  advantage 
also,  and  that  they  had  already  sufficiently  paid 
themselves  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
They  well  knew  what  atldiiioual  weight  they  could 
throw  into  the  scale  to  support  their  demand. 
Though  the  English  Parliament  had  prohibited  the 
King,  with  the  harshest  threats«  from  coming  to 
Loudon,  many  oomplahied  that  from  want  of  confi- 
dence he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  Scotch  army, 
ratlier  than  to  tlic  Engli.sli  Parliament;  that  that 
anny.  paid  by  England,  could  have  no  right,  on 
English  ground,  to  the  person  of  the  King,  with 
whom  they  were  at  open  war ;  besides,  all  had 
sworn  in  the  Covenant  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  just  that  the 
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King  should  be  near  the  Farliament,  and  unjust,  as 
veil  as  contrary  to  the  Covenant,  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance  from  it.  To  this  the  Scotch,  or  rather  the 
friends  of  the  King,  answered.  "The  Scotch  armjr 
docs  not  consist  of  hired  mercenaries  ahsolutely  sub- 
ject to  the  English ;  but  it  is  the  auxiliary  army  of 
a  free  independent  nation,  and  Charles  is  its  heredi- 
tary King,  whom  the  Scotch  Parliament  has  no  less 
claim  than  the  Knglish  to  have  near  it.  To  this  it 
must  be  added,  that  the  Ring,  in  his  distress,  con- 
fided himself  to  them,  and  thereby  imposed  a  duty 
upon  them  more  sacretl  than  any  condition  or  promise 
could  have  established.  No  less  foolish  would  it  be 
Ao  keep  the  King  a  prisoner  on  account  of  the 
Covenant,  which  was  said  to  be  made  for  his  lilierty 
and  his  rights :  it  would  be  foolish  to  turn  him  to 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  Scotch  Church,  by  endea- 
vouring to  force  his  conscience,  tbough  the  whole 
contest  was  commenced  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
conscience." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  King's  adversaries  said  it 
was  not  confidence,  but  necessity  and  distrust,  that 
had  brought  him_to  the  Scotch  camp,  without  any 
formal  negociation  or  promise  of  authorised  persons 
having  preceded.  What  unauthorised  individuals 
might  have  said,  and*  perhaps  even  promised  in 
this  respect,  could  not  bind  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  least  of  all  prevent  them  from  doing  what 
was  most  laudable  and  advantageous.      The  Pun- 
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tans  esjiecially  considered  the  uncomÜtional  accep- 
tauce  of  the  Covenant  to  he  as  natural  and  eqni- 
tahle  as  it  was  necessary  and  commendable.  "  But/* 
adds  Baillie,  "  it  has  always  been  the  King's 
misfortune  never  to  do  anything  at  the  right  time, 
but  to  grant  everything  only  from  compulsion :  and 
yet  the  hUnd  may  see  that  if  he  perseveres  in  playing 
the  fool,  he  will  he  compelled  to  süßer  himself  to  be 
confined  vrithin  narrower  limits."  The  Scotch,  too» 
had  already  resolved  that  the  adoption  of  the  Cove- 
nant did  not  hind  them  to  assist  the  King  against 
England,  and  that  he  should  not  exercise  any  rigiit 
of  Government  till  he  had  accepted  the  terms  laid 
before  him  in  the  name  of  both  kingdoms.  Lanerick^- 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  accordingly  wrote 
to  Charles :  "  I  beseech  your  Majesty  most  earnestly, 
for  your  own  account  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  your 
children  and  the  country,  at  least  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals relative  to  religion ;  otherwise  nothing  can  be 
done  for  you.  The  most  rigorous  measures  will  be 
adopted  against  your  Majesty  ;  you  will  be  thrown 
aside,  and  they  will  govern  without  you." 

The  King  still  considered  such  absolute  con- 
cessions as  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  hoped  tliat  the 
equilibrium  of  the  parties  opposed  to  liim  would,  in 
in  the  end,  place  the  decision  in  his  hands  (**).  In 
fact  many  of  the  Scotch  would  perhaps  have  given 
way  in  some  points,  for  fear  of  the  Independents,  but 
the  Clergy,  whom  Guthrie  calls,  ignorant,  bloody. 
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vindictive  madmen  and  enthusiasts,  always  urged  ex- 
treme measures.  To  these  alleged  religious  reasons 
were  atlded  others  of  a  temporal  nature  of  no  less 
importance.  On  the  16th  of  December,  164Ö,  the 
English  Parliament,  without  making  any  mention  of 
the  King,  granted  the  Scotch  ^.400,000  ;  but  about 
the  same  time  resolved  that  the  King  should  he  re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  and  that 
he  should  be  conveyed  to  Ilolmby  House,  in  North- 
amptonshire, for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his 
person,  and  in  defence  of  the  true  religion,  according 
to  the  Covenant;  that  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  there, 
and  the  Scotch  army  had  returned  home,  endeavours 
should  be  made  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  proposals 
and  conditions  laid  before  him  at  Newcastle,  and 
consent  to  tlie  alienation  of  the  estates  of  the  Bishops, 
with  the  produce  of  which  it  was  intendc.l  to  pay  the 
Scotch. 

With  reference  to  these  resolutions,  the  Scotch 
Parliament  declared,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1647. 
that  the  King  had  several  times  aflirmed  that  he 
would  make  peace,  and  he  wholly  guided  by  tlie  advice 
of  his  Parliament.  Relying  on  this  promise,  he  had 
been  received  and  propositions  of  ]»eace  tendered  to 
him.  He  was  further  informell  thatScotland  must  join 
with  the  kingdom  of  England  and  withdraw  its  army, 
and  that  danger  to  that  kingdom  might  ensue,  if 
it  did  not  agree  with  the  Parliament  at  London  with 
respect  to  the  King's  person.     Now,  as  his  Majesty 
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had  expressly  desired  to  be  near  his  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  as  the  Parliament  of  England  had 
proposed  Holmby  House  for  his  abode,  with  respect 
to  his  personal  safety,  as  he  has  given  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  propositions,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
sen'C  friendship  with  England,  and  to  prevent  new 
troubles ;  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  oi*der  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  his  Majesty,  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  and  of  this  kingdom,  declares  its 
concurrence  for  his  Majcs^'s  going  to  Holmby 
House,  or  some  other  of  his  Majesty's  houses  in  or 
about  London,  there  to  remain  till  he  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  both  his  kingdoms  in  the  propositions  of 
peace. 

During  the  deliberations,  Hamilton,  Lancrick,  and 
a  few  friends  of  the  King,  used  all  imaginable  argu- 
ments against  this  resolution.  They  appealed  to  the 
past  and  present  times,  and  to  posterity,  to  honor,  duty, 
and  compassion,  to  the  glory  of  courageous  behaviour, 
and  the  shame  of  cowardice.  Nay.  Lanerick  said 
he  would  sooner  lay  his  head  upon  the  block  than 
agree  to  such  a  proposal. 

Those  worthy  men  did  not  indeed  succeed,  by  these 
and  similar  arguments,  in  wholly  defeating  the  deci- 
sion which  they  blamed  ("),  but  it  was  probably 
owing  to  their  influence  that  the  following  addition 
was  made,  "  that  till  the  conclusion  of  peace,  no  harm, 
prejudice,  injiu7.  nor  violence  be  done  to  his  royal 
person ;  that  there  be  no  change  of  government,  other 
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than  there  has  been  for  these  three  years  past,  and  that 
his  posterity,  in  no  ways,  be  prejudiced  in  their  lawful 
Buccesinon  to  the  crown  and  government  of  these 
kingdoms.  Now,  as  this  is  the  clear  intention  and 
firm  resolution  of  the  Scotch  with  respect  to  their 
interests  and  their  duty  to  the  King's  Majesty,  they 
trust  that  for  the  same  motives,  and  according  to 
repeated  declarations,  their  brethen  in  the  English 
Parliament  entertain  the  same  views  and  opinions. 
'ITicy  however  expect  a  new  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  wishes  and  demands 
now  laid  before  them,  expect  brotherly  and  just  sa* 
lisfaction."  Among  these  wishes  they  mentioned 
mutual  assistance,  joint  negociations  for  peace,  and 
that  England  should  with  all  speed  provide  money 
to  pay  their  army. 

When  this  resolution  of  the  Scotch  was  communi- 
i^ated  to  the  Knglish  House  of  Lords,  it  expressly 
agreed  to  all  the  points  relative  to  the  King's  safety. 
In  the  joint  answer  of  both  Houses,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1647,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  designedly 
passed  over  in  total  silence,  and  only  the  special  de- 
mands in  the  last  half  of  the  proposaU  were  granted. 
The  Scotch  were  silent  to  this  very  significant  proceed- 
ing, but  contrived,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  English 
Commissioners,  to  delay  the  departure  of  their  army 
and  the  delivering  of  the  King.  As  soon  however  as 
Major  General  Skippon  had  paid  the  long-cxpcctc<l 
sums.  C")  all  difficulties  were  at  once  removed,  and 
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they  told  the  King  that  it  bad  been  necessary  to 
come  to  a  resolution,  because  he  had  not  accepted  the 
Covenant  and  the  conditions  submitted  to  bini.  To 
C'harles's  question,  whether  they  meant  to  deUver  him 
up,  they  replied  (in  order  to  save  appearances,  as.  if 
the  matter  had  been  effected  without  their  taking  an 
active  part),  that  their  garrison  would  retire  from 
the  place,  and  the  English  enter  it  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 'ITiey  added  that  Charles  would  be  received 
by  his  people  with  every  mark  of  regard,  and  that  no 
King  of  England  had  been  so  powerful  as  he.  (") 
Such  evasions  and  smooth  speeches,  however,  could 
not  deceive  contemporaries  or  posterity.  Even 
writers  of  that  age  say  that  the  objections  to  the 
giving  up  the  King  were  made  only  for  the  sake  of 
raising  the  price.  Their  conduct  was  composed  of 
religious  hypocrisy,  cowardice,  want  of  feeling,  per- 
jury, and  treason.  It  was  alleged,  by  way  of  excuse, 
botli  then  and  in  moilem  times,  that  Scotland  could 
not  expose  itself  for  the  King's  sake  to  a  war  with 
its  more  powerful  neighbour,  which  in  the  end  would 
have  led  to  the  same  result ;  and  that  the  money  had 
been  long  since  demanded  and  promised  for  other 
reasons,  and  could  not  by  any  means  be  considered  as 
the  price  of  the  sale  of  the  King.  It  was  only  by  deliver- 
ing him  up  that  the  fatal  war  could  be  ended,  that  the 
armies  mightljedisbanded,  and  that  of  England,  which 
coTisistedof  Independents,  be  rendered  harmless.  Last- 
ly, the  Scotch  Parliament  had  dcclaretl,  in  sufficiently 
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Strong  terms,  for  the  King's  safety ;  and  nobody  coold 
foresee  the  suhsequent  events,  on  account  of  which 
such  bitter  retrospective  ctmsure  was  passed  ujion 
them. 

Though  these  remarks  were  hy  no  means  destitute 
of  truth,  it  might  be  answered  that  Scotland  bad.  on 
less  urgent  occasions,  not  feared  war  with  England ; 
and  that,  by  moderate  conditions,  they  might  much 
moi'e  easily  have  approximated  to  a  solid  peace,  than 
by  unjustl)-,  and  contrary  to  express  promises,  sacri- 
ficing the  King,  to  ruin  bim  and  the  Independents 
at  the  same  time  (").     Without  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  future  dangers,  which  are 
clearly  spoken   of  in  the  resolution  of  the    Scotch 
Parliament.       it  was   only   out   of  cowardice  and 
injustice  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  silence  of  the 
English  ParUaraent,  though  that  silence  so  clearly 
revealed  the  secret  puj^oses  of  the  partic?  that  no 
explanation  was  necessary.     Tn  the  same  manner  all 
mention    of   the    King's    name  was   hypociitically 
avoided  in  the  negociations.  though  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  delivery  and  payment  were  closely 
connected,  and   immediately   followed    upon    each 
other (**).     Besides, 'the  lemjwral  leaders  and  the 
puritanical  zealots  divided  the  blood-money  among 
them,   under  the  name  of  an    indemnity  ;   as  they 
had  sold    their   soxds  with  the    King,  they  were 
resolved  at  least  to  derive  some  woHdly  advantage 
fromit(*'). 
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Jn  spite  of  all  excitement,  the  respectful  veneration 
for  the  majesty  of  u  King,  and  natural  compassion  for 
one  reduced  so  low,  had  not  been  wholly  banished 
from  the  simple  minds  of  the  people,  by  ambition, 
selfishness,  and  false  learning  :  for  instance,  when  a 
puritanical  minister  preached  an  insolent  sermon  be- 
fore the  King,  and  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  calletl 
for  the  52nd.  Psalm,  which  begins  "  Why  dost  thou, 
tyrant,  boast  thyself,  thy  wicked  works  to  praise ;" 
the  King  arose  and  called  for  the  56th.  Psalm,  which 
begins  "  Have  mercy,  Lortl,  on  me.  I  pray,  for  men 
would  me  devour;"  the  congregation  refused  to  join 
in  the  Psalm  proposed  by  the  preacher,  and  joined 
aloud  in  that  called  for  by  the  King.  When  he 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  the  people  received  him  with 
ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires;  wherefore,  to  check 
these  tlemonstrations.  a  declaration  was  issued,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  presence,  everybody  should  obey 
the  Parliament.  At  Nottingham.  Fairfax,  with 
many  oflicers,  received  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
showetl  him  every  mark  of  external  respect.  "  On  the 
whole  road  to  Holmby,"  says  Sanderson,  "  especi- 
ally in  the  towns,  the  people  flocked  together  in 
incredible  multitudes,  joyfully  exclaiming, '  Hosanna. 
God  save  the  King,'  while  the  more  calm  observers 
shed  tears  and  presaged  the  melancholy  future." 

Ludlow,  a  violent  adversary  of  Charles,  not  only 
confirms  this  accoimt,  but  adds,   "  Though  the  King 
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Was  defeateti,  a  jirisoncr.  and  wholly  powerless,  tlie 
people  Btill  thought  that  he  poseessed  liis  rightJ?.  that 
he  was  above  responsibility,  and  in  a  situation«  too. 
to  give  pardon,  not  to  need  or  to  receive  it,"  On  the 
road  from  Newcastle  to  Holmby  House,  the  inha- 
bitants flocked  in  crowds  from  all  quarters,  fell 
on  Iheir  knees  before  him,  brought  their  sick,  that  he 
might  touch  and  cure  them,  and  honored  him  as  if  he 
alone  was  able  to  restore  peace  and  security. 

This  good-natured  interest  of  the  multitude  was, 
however,  of  no  avail,  in  opposition  to  the  smaller 
number  of  hold  and  active  innovators ;  nay,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  English  Parliament,  so  much 
had  circiunstancts  changed,  to  prove  from  the  Cove- 
nant that  care  must  be  taken  of  the  King's  safety. 
Martin  replied ;  "  Has  he  not  broken  the  peace,  and 
what  binds  the  Parliament  to  take  this  care  ?"  In 
fact  the  only  care  taken  was  to  inspect  his  cor- 
respondence, to  suffer  no  friends  to  approach  him, 
to  force  some  zealous  Puritans  upon  him,  in  the 
place  of  his  own  chaplains ;  and,  at  times,  to  ask  their 
prisoner  whether  he  did  not  feel  himself  more  at  his 
ease  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  •'  It  is  more  just," 
he  answered  "  (hat  I  should  be  with  those  who  have 
bought,  than  with  those  whohave  sold  me."  "Thisgiv- 
iug  up  of  the  King,"  says  Montreuil,  "  has  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  English  towards  the  Scotch,  even 
to  detestation.     They  do  not  cease  to  reproach  them 
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and  call  them  Jews,  who  have  sold  their  King.  Nay, 
the  English  officers  were  obliged  to  use  threats 
and  blows,  to  hinder  the  women  at  Newcastle  from 
pursuing  the  Scotch  garrison  and  pelting  them  with 
stones.  (*") 
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(1)  Page  208.  Seobell,  p.  37.  Clarendon  in  many  places, 
for  instance,  Vol.  II.  p.  211,  264.  Many  irregularities  took 
place  at  the  new  elections  ;  and  during  the  summer  vacations, 
when  many  Members  of  Parliament  absented  themselves,  those ' 
who  remained  carried  their  plans  into  effect  with  the  more  ease. 
Holli$,  p.  41,  42. 

(2)  Page  214.  According  to  Clarke's  Edition  of  the  Life  of 
James  I,  Vol.  I.  p.  11, 17,  each  army  consisted  of  10  or  12,000 
men,  and  on  both  sides  only  about  1,500  were  killed. 

(3)  Page  215.  In  November,  the  House  of  Commons  as- 
sented to  a  petition  for  peace,  lest  the  people  should  grow  cold. 
Journal»  of  t7te  Lords,  Vol.  V,  p.  431. 

(4)  Page  218.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  who  commanded  in 
Bristol,  was  afterwards  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial 
of  the  Parliamentary  army,  but  pardoned  by  Essex.  The  Roy- 
alists did  not  strictly  observe  the  conditions  that  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  be  so  particular  with  rebels.  Whitelocke,  p.  67.  CÄi- 
rendon^  Vol.  VI.  p.  144. 

(5)  Page  218.  Hampden  was  not  a  perfectly  faultless  cha- 
racter, but  far  purer  than  Mirabeau :  the  death  of  both  was 
ultimately  a  misfortune  both  for  King  and  country. 

(6)  Page  220.  He  did  not  die  of  the  lousy  disease,  but  of 
the  effects  of  great  age  and  exertions.  Rtuhworth,  Vol.  HI. 
p.  2,  276.  According  to  a  Narrative  of  the  Disease  of  Mr.  Pym, 
published  at  London  at  die  time,  be  died  in  consequence  of  a 
tumour  in  the  bowels. 
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(7)  Page  223.  Pari.  Ilist.  Vol.  11!.  p.  115.  Seobelt^ 
p.  73,  75.  The  following  duties  we«  imposed :  on  beer,  per 
barrelj  from  2  to  8  »liilliiigs ;  on  cider,  per  hogshead,  2  »hillinga ; 
on  wine,  per  quart,  I  to  2  pence;  on  English  tobacco,  per  lb. 
2  shillings ;  on  foreign  tobacco,  4  shillings.  Journafs  of  the 
CommoHt,  Vol.  111.  p.  88,  107,  331,  417.  Dugdale,  p.  127.  In 
tdmost  bH  direct  (axes,  the  Catholics  were  taxed  higher  than 
the  Protestant«,  and  the  KccusanU  double.  Pari.  Hist*  Vol.  II. 
p.  842. 

(8)  Page  223.  Tlie  JoumnU  of  tJ>e  Parliament  record  num- 
berless high  fines  of  this  kind  ;  thuü,  the  Earl  of  Thanet  paid 
£20,000.  Journal»  of  th«  Common»,  Vol.  IV.  p.  6-J5,  V.  64, 
Willi  the  fifXh  part  of  what  was  afterwards  rnised  by  taxation* 
(says  Clarertdon,  Vol.  V.  p.  68)  the  King  and  the  State  would 
have  been  saved. 

(9)  Page  225.  The  Ilothams  had  not  indeed  yet  entered  into 
any  positive  engagement  to  quit  the  Parhninont,  hul  they  were 
resolved  to  do  so,  and  behaved  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
timidity  and  ttcirnthneas,  that  at  such  a  time  their  ruin  was  inevi- 
table. Clarfitnion,  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  j>.  183.  Uughmortkt 
p.  2,  803. 

(10)  Page  227.  HoUU.  p.  9.  Pari.  Hist,  Vol.  II.  p.  159. 
Already,  in  August,  1642,  we  find  a  lord  comjilaining  that  he 
was  obliged  to  kwp  away  from  the  Upper  House,  "  by  scorns, 
menaces,  and  aiTronta  from  the  people."  EU'u's  Letter«^  2Dd 
»eries,  Vol.  V.  p.  295. 

(11)  Page  227.  Part.  Jlltt.  Vol.  TII.  p.  2,  357,  369.  Jour~ 
naiaefiius  Lord»,  Vol.  VII.  p.  333.  The  Queen  did  not  wish 
peace  till  afler  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  at  London. 
Charlee»  /forks,  Vol.  I.  p.  3Ü5. 

(12)  Page  229.  Burnt^t  ffantilton,  p.  247,  2SG.  Many  No- 
lilpmen  and  Ck-rgymen  of  both  parties  disapproved  of  such 
violent  proposals  and  measures,  but  srlf- interest,  fear,  and  dts- 
»atisTaction  acted  together.  Gul&rie,Mem.  p.  127,  195.  Cool^ 
Vol.  Ill-  p.  71.73,  97. 
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(13)  Page  231.  Lainff,  Vol.  III.  p.  230  relates  that  Mon- 
trose offered  to  the  Kingpin  1641,  to  murder  Hamilton  and 
Argyle  as  his  enemies. 

(14)  Page  231.  When  Leslie  was  created  Earl  of  Leyen  be 
promised  never  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  King  ;  now  it  was 
said  to  he  for  freedom  and  justice.  Monteit^y  p.  80.  Xoti^, 
Vol.  III.  p.  259, 

(15)  Page  231.  Journal»  of  the  Lords,  VoL.V.  p.  387; 
Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  24,  331,  350,  521,  &c.  The  numbers 
often  vary.  The  King  affinned  that  there  were  in  London  only 
eighty  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Lords  iParl.  Bist.  Vol.  II.  p.  18 ;)  and  fThittloeke,  p.  77.says, 
there  were  at  Oxford  only  eighty  Commoners  and  for^  Ijords. 
Clarendon's  Life,  Vol.  II.  p.  148,  says,  the  Parliament  at 
London  was  reduced  to  a  fifth  part  of  its  number,  and  acted  as 
if  were  complete.  The  Members  of  Parliament  who  left  London 
were  thrown  into  Prison  as  soon  as  they  could  be  found. 

(16)  Page  236.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  IH.  p.  328 ;  Clarendon, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  260  :  BaUlie,  Vol.  II.  p.  60,  says  of  Cromwell,  in 
September,  1644,  "  he  is  a  very  wise  and  active  head,  universally 
beloved  as  religious  and  strict ;  being  a  known  Independent,  the 
most  of  the  soldiers  who  love  new  ways  put  themselrea  under 
his  command." 

(17)  Page  240.  According  to  a  report  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador, the  bill  passed  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  only,  which  was  a  proxy,  produced  when  it  appeared 
that  the  numbers  pro  and  con  were  equal ;  and  when  the  Earl 
of  Essex  produced  another  proxy  on  the  opposite  side,  it  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  that  Nobleman  was  a  Catholic,  and 
had  fled  to  Ireland. 

(18)  Page  240.  It  was  in  the  same  manner  that  Bonaparte 
got  rid  of  Sieyes. 

(19)  Page  241.  A  few  proud,  self-conceited,  hot-headed 
Sectarians  had  got  into  the  highest  places,  and  were  Cromwdl's 
chief  favourites,  and  by  their  very  heat  and  activity  bore  down  the 


rert,  or  carried  them  along  with  them.    Orme's  Life  of  Baxter^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  65. 

(^0)  Pago  248.  A  report  of  the  French  Ambassador  even 
»ays  :  of  twenty  Xxtrds  who  were  in  London,  only  nine  appeared, 
and^jfiw  of  them  consented  to  the  execution,  chiefly  because  they 
wished  to  shew  their  compliance  in  a  matter  in  which  they  were 
indifferent,  and  because  they  knew  it  was  uot  in  their  power 
to  bave  him. 

(21)  Page  249.  According  to  Cook,  Vol.  HI.  p.  69,  only 
about  seventy  Clergy  appearei^.  Each  Meml«r  received  four 
shillingB  a  day. 

(22)  Page  250.  Baillüf,  Vol.  II.  p.  97  ;  when  the  Aiwembly, 
on  a  subsequent  occaaion,  (April,  1644}  endeavoured,  in  repre- 
sentations to  Parliauient,  to  act  a«  an  independent  body,  it  ws 
severely  reprimanded,  and  told  that  it  could  deliberate  on 
nothing  unless  commissioned  to  do  so,  and  still  less  decide 
without  ibe  Parliament.  Pari.  Hist,  Vol.  III.  p.  460 ;  Jour^ 
naUo/the  Commons,  Vol.  IV.  p.  518. 

(23)  Page  252.  We  cannot  discuss  here  how  tlu*  priests,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  laity,  form  an  aristocracy,  and  the 
bishops  collectively  a  monarchy. 

(24)  Page  254.  In  a  creed  oftho  Brownistsis  the  following 
passage :  Ccrtiim  quemlibet  particularem,  esse  tolam  int^ram  et 
perfectom  Ecclesiam,  ex  suis  pnrtibus  constantem,  immediate 
et  indej}endenter  (quod  ad  alias  ecclesias)  sub  Ipso  Christo. 
rauffha».  Vol.  II.  p.  ^V>. 

(25)  Page  254.  The  Independents  gave  to  e\'ery  male  com- 
municant the  right  of  voting  in  all  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  io 
determining  points  of  doctrine,  in  tlic  appointment  and  removal 
of  Clergymen,  Ätc.     BaiUie,  Vol.  II.  p.  67. 

(26)  Page  254.  Thomas  Erastut  (Lieber)  died  in  15S3,  at 
Basle,  as  professor  of  medicine.  Tlie  Seekers  aflirmed  that  tlie 
true  Scriphires  were  l06l.  and  they  sought  for  Ihem.  Orwr, 
Vol.  I.  p.  127. 
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(27)  Pago  254.  We  caanot  here  enler  more  minulely  into 
the  differences  among  the  principal  ()artic8 ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  nuin  gnulatioiis. 

(38)  Page  254.  Ä  dlÜi^rence  arose  among  the  Indvpendenu 
themsclT««,  (says  BaÜlie,  Vol.  II.  p.  34)  «hen  a  Mr.  Williams 
taught,  that  there  whs  do  true  church  on  earth,  because  mau 
ought  to  6cr%'o  GoJ  in  his  own  vray. 

('29}  Page  2.55.  However  we  are  only  half  entitled  to  look  on 
ifie  Iudepcn<Ieutji  as  necessarily  Republicaus,  for  under  other 
circuDiBtauces  they  were  zealous  adherfiits  of  lite  House  of 
Hanover,      faut/han,  \.  260. 

(30)  Page  255.  Among  them  uiay  be  recVoneU  those  also 
who  were  already  at  that  time  designated  by  tlie  name  of 
Jiationaihtf,  who  recognised  in  State  and  Church  only  what 
coincided  with  tlieir  reason,  in  which  they  were  in  danger  of 
setting  up  their  individual  arbitrary  opinions  as  absolute  roawD. 
Ciarendon^  State  Paptrs,  Vol.  II.  app.  XL. 

(31)  Page  257.  The  IndepeDdents  (says  BaiUie,  VoL  IL 
p.  67,  85)  rC4uire  Irom  every  member  of  the  congrrgstion, 
besides  a  creed  (for  tlie  most  |>art  Calvinistic)  aud  moral 
conduct,  such  signs  of  grace  that  all  may  be  convinced  of  hia 
regeneration.     They  also  allowed  every  one  to  preach. 

(3'2)  Page  257.  äluny  rejvcUKl  the  docttine  of  angels,  dcvila, 
sacranienta,  and  even  denied  the  immortality  oftlte  soul. 

(33)  Page  256.  Tbia  was  connected  with  the  question, 
how  far  those  may  be  tolemted  who  condemn  uU  tolemtion. 

(34)  Page  259.  The  lawyers  in  the  Parliament  considered 
the  spiritual  authority  a«  enuuiating  from  the  tempoml  power, 
and  joined  tlie  Independcuta.  AVa/r,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3Ui  2m- 
ffard.  Vol.  V.  p.  273. 

(35)  Page  259.  There  were  frightful  cxcesaei),  plundering, 
nnd  murder  even,  in  the  Parliameotdry  army  at  the  banning  of 
1645.     niiiieloctat^^.ViG. 

(3e)  Page  261.  AVfl/^.  VoU  HI.  p.  212,  21!> ;  Cock,  Vol.  HJ. 
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p.  02.  In  Ute  Mine  manner  as  the  Parliauieiit  had  caused  the 
Hgthams  to  be  executed,  so  did  CroDiwell,  in  the  sequel,  have 
this  Lowe  put  to  death.     Clarendon,  Vol.  XH.  p.  2C4. 

(37)  Page  262.  A  proposal,  supported  by  several  Lords,  to 
put  this  question  wholly  aside,  and  immcdiat<'Iy  to  enter  on  the 
details,  was  called  by  others  an  unjustißable  abandonment  of 
principles. 

(3ä)  Page  266.  France  however  (according  to  the  JV(r^«wi- 
atioru  Secretes  de  Munster,  Vol.  L  p.  69)graiited  the  Queen  a 
coosiderable  sum  to  retrieve  her  alTairs.  Flaaaan,  Vol.  lU. 
p.  9f) ;  Clarendon,  Vol.  VL  p.  322. 

(3Ö)  Page  276.     It  only  remains  doubtful  whether  the  docu- 
ment is  genuine  by  which  Charles  promises  to  give  his  daughter 
to  the  son  of  Glamorgan,  with  a  dowry  of  £300,000.  fParner, 
p.  373,378;  Jfi:  354  ;  Le/and,  Vol.  IIT,  p.  28.5. 

(40)  Page  279.  Petitions  far  peace  and  a  suspension  of  hos'- 
tUitie»,  wliich  were  addressed  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
&om  mauy  quarters,  were  ill  rewived  in  London ;  nor  was 
any  neutrnhcy  toluratcd.  Journals  of  the  hords.  Vol.  VJL 
p.  494. 

(41)  Page  280.  VarL  Hht.  Vol.  III.  p.  438,  452.  458.  Ho 
added  however,  only  they  should  not  trouble  hin  adhenmts,  nor 
confiscate  their  estates,  nor  compel  them  to  adopt  the  Oove- 
DUnL    ff^Jiile/oeke,   p.  224;    Ciarmdon,   Vol.  VII  I.  p.  20fi. 

(42)  Page  2S2.  Clarendon  UtaW  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  211. 
238.    ■Ä'e^ocialion»  de  M.  Montrenit. 

(43)  Page  283.  lOlh  Jannair,  I6-I6.  Neffociation«  dc  M. 
Montr  euil. 

(44)  Page  286.  Charles  had  several  time«  been  in  lucb 
distress  for  moucy  «I  Oxford,  that  his  household  had  been 
(Imported  by  the  Sundays'  offerings,    EH'u'b  LetierSy  second 

MiM,  Vol.  V.p.  319. 

(46)  Page  286.  Part.  ITM.  Vol.  \U.  p.  63  i  fTarwick,  p. 
2,  5.  The  arrival  of  the  King  in  London  was  feared,  because 
be  would  gain  a  great  party.    Ludhtp,  p.  68;  BoHfic,  Vol.  11. 
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p.  206.  At  the  taking  of  Oxford  Prince  Jame«  «m  mad« 
prisoner ;  all  the  oflicerf!«  except  Fairfax,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
CromM-eU  alone  also  knelt  to  him.  Clarke,  Life  of  Jame*  II, 
Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

(46)  Page  267.  Mem.  de  Montrose,  Vol.  I.  p.  124.  In 
«pite  of  Montrose's  remoostxanceg,  the  £ang  cuulirmcd  hia 
order,  and  Montrose  went  to  France. 

(47)  Page  288.    Report  of  M.  tie  MontreuU. 

(48)  Page  295.  Report  of  M.  Oriffnon  to  M,  Brienne, 
October,  1646. 

(49)  Page  297.  Lairiff,  Vol.  III.  p.  357,  359.  A  penoe 
concluded  by  tlie  Marcjuia  of  Ormond  with  the  Cutfaolics  in 
Ireland  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  King,  but  only  revived 
certain  reproaches.  Dumont,  Vol.  VI.  p.  1  ;  Neal,  Vol.  IIL 
p.  274,  315.  The  death  of  Essex,  too,  (he  died  the  24th  of 
September,  1646)  vas  a  loss  Co  the  King. 

(50)  Page  299.  According  to  Sandergon^  p.  939,  940,  and 
Whiteiocke,  p.  240,  it  was  decided  in  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes,  that  the  King  should  not  be 
brought  to  Scotland. 

(51)  Page  300.  Ludlo7if,  p.  71.  After  the  King  hod  been 
given  up,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  have  received 
the  money. 

(52)  Page  301.  Letter  from  M.  MontrcuU  to  M.  Brienne, 
February  12,  lg47. 

(53)  Page  302.  If  the  Scotch,  (says  Montreuil  in  a  Beport 
of  the  end  of  Januur}',  1647)  deliver  up  the  King,  they  act  coa- 
trory  to  their  duty  and  to  what  they  have  promised. 

(54)  Page  302.  For  until  the  Fnglish  dispose  of  the  King, 
the  Scots  arc  not  like  to  have  £40,000»  a  considerable  sum  fin 
Scots  to  »ell  tbeir  souls.  Sanderson,  p.  927.  The  French 
Minister,  Brienne,  writes  in  termse  qually  afit>nsi\'e, "  Endem* 
vour  to  gain  over  the  ChaucvUor  of  Scotland  himself  witli 
money,  he  will  not  ofiendiid  by  it,  because  be  is  a  Scotchman  : 
that  ii  to  s;iy  self'intcxvstcd." 
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(55)  Page  302.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  received  for  hinuelf 
and  biß  friends  £43,000  ;  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  £50,000, 
Ace.  Nor  was  it  doubted  that  the  Ministers  also  were  rewarded  ; 
yet  the  same  was  conrejed,  that  the  proportions  came  not  so 
publicly  known.  Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  197 ;  Neetl^  Vol  III. 
p.  304 ;  Lmng,  Vol  III.  p.  364,  369 ;  Brodie,  Vol.  IV.  p.  75 ; 
SUtory  of  the  Cavenantj  Vol.  L  p.  122 ;  Lingard,  Vol  X. 
p.  353. 

(56)  Page  305:  J^egociation»  deM.de  JHontreuil  Letter 
a  M.  Briennej  Feb.  12, 1647. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Trom  the  DeliTermg  up  of  the  King,  to  his  Dea(h. 
[1647—1^49.] 

Thus,  the  Scotch  and  English  Presbjrterians 
had  triumphed  in  the  state  and  in  the  church, 
made  the  King  a  prisoner,  expelled  the  bishops, 
and  arranged  everything  according  to  their  own 
pleasm-e.  But  at  the  very  moment  that  absolute 
power  appeared  to  pass  into  their  hands,  and  their 
system  to  be  confirmed  for  all  ages,  they  were 
already  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  nay,  after 
they  had  attained  the  highest  elevation,  they  neces- 
sarily, in  spite  of  all  their  struggles,  fell  with 
accelerated  velocity.  Only  fear  of  the  King,  and 
hatred  of  him,  had  hitherto  kept  together  the 
opposite  extremes ;  but  after  the  monarchical  element 
of  the  constitution  had  been  rashly  and  unjustly 
thrown  aside,  it  appeared  in  another  form,  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  its  influence.  The  history  of 
the  English  revolution  shows  first  tht  just  struggle  of 
liberal-minded  men  against  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  monarchical  power ;    then  the  contest  of  extrava- 
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gant  zealots  against  temperate  royalty ;  then  the  love 
of  liberty  in  the  army,  composed  of  Independents, 
come^  forward  against  the  narrow-minded  intolerance 
of  the  Presbyterians,  but  naturally  degenerates  into 
militarj'  licentiousness,  and  thus  leads,  through 
anarchy,  to  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  Tliis  last 
turn  and  development  being  so  very  remarkable«  we 
will  now  proceed  to  describe  it  in  detail. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1647,  the  King  arrived 
at  Holmby  House,  and  only  three  days  later,  on 
the  19th.  the  great  struggle  began  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  the  Parliament 
and  the  army  between;  HoUis,  Glyun,  Waller, 
Stapleton,  &c.  on  the  one  side,  and  Faiilax,  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  Sec.  on  tlie  other.  The  Presbyterians 
were  united  by  their  consistent  system  in  a 
more  uniform  course  of  action,  and  thereby  doubled 
their  power;  whereas  their  adversaries  appeared 
to  be  weakened  by  the  diversity  of  sentiments 
prevailing  among  them,  and  the  more  marked  clia- 
raeter  of  the  individual  leaders.  As  the  Puritans,i 
however,  treated  with  intolerance  all  persons  of 
a  different  o])inion,  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
unite  in  resisting,  and  found  in  the  army  an  illegal 
but  doubly  dangerous  point  of  union.  Many 
thought  that,  in  order  to  avert  this  danger,  they 
must  above  all  things,  seek  to  gain  the  commandeiv 
in-chief. 
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Fairfax  was  a  courageous,  disinterested,  and  well- 
meaning  man,  whose  personal  character  essentially 
contributed  to  the  euccessful  issue  of  tliis  war. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  notwithstand» 
ing  the  best  intentions,  assist  in  promoting 
what  is  bad,  because  they  have  not  strength  of 
mind  to  foresee,  nor  resolution  to  destroy  it;  who 
almost  unconsciously  bring  on  revolutions,  but 
are  incapable  of  checking  or  of  directing  them. 
Weak  through  credulity,  and  credulous  through 
weakness  and  good  nature,  he  was  almost  always 
but  an  instrument  to  promote  the  objects  of 
others,  and  helped  to  execute  what  he  himself  did 
not  approve ;  till,  confounded  at  the  dreadful  but 
inevitable  turn,  he  retired  from  the  scene  with  the 
poor  consolation  that  even  his  adversaries  did 
not  ascribe  to  him  the  evil,  which  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  accomplished  under  his  name. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  was  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  surpassed  him  and  all  the  others.  Bom  on 
the  15lh  of  April,  1599,  of  respectable  parents, 
in  decent  circumstances,  well  educated,  though 
not  learned  or  generally  informed  ;  afler,  as  it 
seems,  a  more  or  less  irregular  course  of  life, 
converted  to  the  rigid  piety  of  those  times,  (') 
married  early,  and  a  good  husband  and  father. 
In  the  last  Parliament  but  one,  he  sat  as  Member 
for  Huntingdon  ;  in  the  Long  ParUamcnt,  for  Com- 
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bridge ;  and  gave  offence  by  the  negligence  of 
his  personal  ap[)earancc,  as  well  as  by  the  singu- 
larity and  confusedness  of  his  langaage.  But  he 
soon  manifested  so  much  activity  and  practical 
good  sense,  so  much  al)i1ity  in  influencing  others» 
and  catching  the  tone  of  his  age.  that  he  was 
employed,  first  in  numerous  Committees  of  tlie 
Parliament,  and  afterwanls  in  the  army  ;  he,  in 
feet,  decided  everything.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  he  had,  by  no  means,  laid  down  any 
plan  ;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  gradually  gave 
him  ideas,  means,  and  resolutions.  Hence,  he  said 
very  characteristieally  to  Warwick,  "  I  can  very  well 
say  what  I  will  not ;  but,  by  no  means,  what  I 
will :  I  shall  know  it  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary.** 
Thus  circumstances  led  and  misled  him,  and  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  how  to  mould  them 
to  the  gratification  of  his  pa&sions.  In  that  age, 
which  threw  down  all  barriers,  the  noble  talent 
of  guiding  the  minds  of  men  could  grow  up  to 
unbridled  ambition,  which,  at  the  beginning,  was 
unconsciously  united  in  him  with  fanaticism ;  then  he 
designedly  used  the  latter  as  a  pretext  and  cloak,  till 
religious  considerations  and  opinions  withdrew  more 
and  more  into  the  back  ground  ;  nay,  till  he  at 
length  maintained  in  theory,  and  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  impious  principle  that  in  extraordinary 
cases  the  dictates  of  morality  must  be  disrcgarxled, 
and  right  sacrificed  to  necessity.  (*)      Though  more 
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favoTed  ami  exaltetl  by  the  Parliament,  than  any 
other  man,  he  said  to  Ludlow,  even  at  this  time. 
"What  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  serve  a  Parliament. 
If  any  oflicious  person  gets  up  and  throws  diii 
upon  another,  the  latter  can  never  purify  himself." 

As  early  as  November,  1646,  Fairfax  had  been 
received  by  the  Parliament  with  excessive  flattery ; 
and  Lenthal  the  Speaker,  for  inKtance«  said,  all 
future  generals  would  wish  to  add  his  name  to 
theirs.  Even  before  that,  when  Parliamentary 
commissaries  were  sent  to  the  army,  Fairfax  was 
requested  with  overstrained  civility  to  admit  them 
to  his  councils.  If  the  Pre&byterians  hoped  thus  to 
gain  the  general  and  the  army,  the  Independents 
believed  with  much  reason  that  he  would  give  the 
merit  to  them,  and  after  such  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  power,  would  probably  be  induced  to  go 
furtlier.  In  fact,  after  the  arrival  of  the  King 
at  Holmby  House,  the  real  position  of  the  parties 
was  unreservedly  manifested.  The  proposal  to  take 
the  chief  command  from  Fairfax  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  only  12;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  19th  of  February,  by  a  majority  of 
1Ö8  to  148,  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  with 
the  exception  of  the  troops  required  for  Ireland  and 
the  garrisons.  By  another  resolution,  of  the  8th  of 
March,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  136  to  103, 
that  no  member  of  Parliament  should  retain  a 
command ;  that  Fairfax  should  remain  nt  the  heod. 
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that  the  officers  under  him  ühoukl  liave  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  colonel,  and  (hat  they  were  bound 
to  accept  the  Covenant. 

The  partial  disbanding  of  the  army,  after  the 
war  was  ended,  was  undoubtedly  as  necessary  as 
useful ;  and  the  fear  that  the  KuyaliHts  migbt  again 
come  forward  with  new  energy  was  exaggerated* 
The  Parliament,  however,  from  manifest  apprehen- 
sion of  the  army,  began  its  operation  with  too  rauch 
violence  and  eagerness,  did  not  provide  fur  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  arrears,  and  converted 
a  mea8ure  of  public  utility  into  a  party  business ; 
because  the  order  to  accept  the  Covenant  excluded  all 
Independents,  and  cut  off  every  hope  of  religious 
toleration.  While  petitions  were  sent  from  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  speedy 
disbanding  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  a  great  burden 
upon  the  people,  and  a  plan  was  drawn  up  to 
re-organize  the  city  militia,  to  be  employed,  if  ueces» 
sary,  for  defence,  and  independently  of  the  army, 
the  Parliament  received,  on  the  25th  of  May,  a 
petition  from  several  colonels  and  oJHccrs,  which 
related  partly  to  their  pay  and  their  future  destiny, 
and  partly,  though  in  a  moderate  tone,  touched  upon 
many  other  matters.  The  Parliament  answered, 
that  the  arrears  of  pay  would  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, but  that  the  petitioners  had  no  business  to 
meddle  wiih  the  affairs  of  state;  "  no  further  notice, 
however,  shall  be  taken  of  their  error  in  this  respect, 
in  consideration  of  thtir  services. " 
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Meantime  a  far  greater  number  of  soldiers 
and  officers  had  presented  to  General  Fairfax, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  a  petition,  requesting  him 
to  send  it  to  Parliament.  They  declared  in  respect- 
ful terms  that,  notwithstanding  hanlships  and 
privations  of  all  kinds,  they  had  never  complained  or 
presented  petitions,  or  behaved  in  a  disobedient 
manner.  They  now  all  requested  that  they  might 
be  secured  against  responsibility  for  what  had  been 
done  during  the  war,  and  paid  before  they  were 
disbanded ;  that  provision  might  be  made  for  invaUds, 
widows,  and  orphans ;  that  none  might  be  compelled 
to  further  service;  that  only  those  who  were  willing 
might  be  sent  to  Ireland,  and  that  a  daily  subsistence 
might  be  assigned  them  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
burden  to  the  country.  Very  warm  debates  arose  in 
Parliament  upon  this  petition,  so  that  some  thought 
tlie  contents  very  natural,  and  approved  it ;  others 
blamed  it,  but  were  of  opinion  it  might  be  passet! 
over  if  the  petitioners  did  not  proceed  ftirther.  The 
zealous  Presbyterians,  with  Hollis  at  their  head, 
however,  carried  the  following  resolution:  The 
petition  is  dangerous,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to 
excite  discontent  and  mutiny  in  the  army ;  however. 
it  shall  be  taken  for  granted  thai  it  originated  with  a 
few  persons,  and  that  the  assent  of  others  has 
been  given  either  without  reflection  or  by  compul- 
sion. Those  who  repent  shall  be  pardoned,  and  those 
who  persevere  in  this  course,  shall  be  treated  as 
euemies  of  the  stale  and  public  tranquillity. 
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Instead  of  alarming  or  quieting  the  army,  this  re- 
solution of  the  Parliament  only  produced  a  reply. 
On  the  22nd  of  April,  one  general,  fourteen  colonels 
and  lieutenant-colonels,  six  majors,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  captains  wrote  to  the  Parliament : 
"  Our  moderate  and  legal  step  has  been  misrepre- 
sented; for,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment itself,  every  person  has  a  right  to  present 
petitions,  and  we  hope  that  we  have  not  forfeited  our 
rights  as  citizens,  and  our  own  Uherty,  hy  becoming 
soldiers,  and  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  our  brcthen ; 
besides  the  Parliament  received  in  a  gracious  manner 
petitions  from  the  army  of  Essex  and  Waller,  and 
returned  thanks  for  them.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid 
all  appearances  of  an  erroneous  and  illegal  course,  we 
delivered  the  petition  to  our  respected  Commander, 
that  he  might  examine  and  forward  it.  There  was 
the  less  reason  to  compel  any  one  to  agree  to  it.  as 
the  equity  and  justice  of  our  demands  is  evident  to 
every  unprejudiced  person.  Wehoj>e  that  what  is  due 
to  us  as  soldiers  and  citizens  will  be  granted,  and 
that  such  satisfaction  will  be  given  for  the  reproaches 
made  us  as  the  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  shall  see 
good." 

A  few  days  after  the  presentation  of  these  remon- 
Btninces,  Major  General  Skippon  appeared,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  produced  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  some  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  which  was  drawn   up  in  an  arro- 
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gant  tone,  complaining  that  there  wa«  a  conspiracy  to 
disband  the  army,  contrived  by  people  who  had  lately 
tasted  the  pleasurys  of  governing,  and.  overstepping 
the  limits  of  servants,  had  attempted  to  become  mas- 
ters, and  already  degenerated  into  tyrants. 

Similar  letters  had  been  received  by  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax.  When  the  persons  who  had  brought  the 
letters  were  questioned  by  the  Speaker,  they  gave  in- 
solent answers  ;  and  violent  debates  ensued  whether 
mild  or  severe  measures  should  be  employed.     At 
length   it   was  resolved  that  Cromwell.    Skippon, 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  should  repair  to  the  army, 
appease  it,  and  give  favourable  assurances  respecting 
the  payment  of  the  arrears.     These  men,  though  the 
leaders  of  the   Independents,  had  gone  to   London, 
and  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Parliament,  in  order 
to  appear  as  if  they  had  taken  no  share  at  all  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  army  ;  and  Cromwell,  in  particu- 
lar, pretended  to  be  in  all  things  agreed  with  the 
Parliament,  and  its  faithful  servant;  in  truth,  however, 
nothing  was  done  without  the  advice  of  him  and  his 
friends.     Thus  the  eoltUers  of  each  regiment  now 
chose  three  or  four  assistants  or  representatives,  who 
were  called  adjudicators  or  agitators,  who  discussed 
in  a  sort  of  committee  all  measures  that  were  to  bo 
adopted,  and  snbjected  all  the  resolutions  of  Üie  Par- 
liament tu  a  subsequent  examination.     They  formed 
a  kind  of  Lower  Houde.  and  the  Oflicers  an  Upper 
House,  by  which  the  plan  of  resistance  became  more 
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consolidated  and  connected  than  was  believed  in 
London  to  be  the  case.  As  soon  as  Cromwell,  who 
was  the  soul  of  the  whole  affair,  arrived  there,  he  bit- 
terly complained,  with  profound  dissimulation,  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  but  affirmed,  however,  with  his  associ- 
ates, that  tbey  had  found  in  the  array  no  distemper,  but 
many  grievances.  The  Parliament  returned  thanks,  on 
the  21st  May,  to  him  and  Ids  associates  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  on  the  following  days  came  to  many  reso- 
lutions respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  paying 
the  troops,  of  disbanding  them,  and  of  sending  a  part 
to  Ireland.  When  it  was  proposed  about  this  time 
to  place  Eome  of  the  moet  violent  of  tlie  agitators  in 
strict  custody,  a  Mr.  Werenwortli  could  venture  to 
say  they  might  be  put  in  safe  custody,  but  in  the 
best  tavern  in  the  city,  and  be  well  provided  with 
wine  and  sugar.  Cromwell,  referring  to  some  violent 
debates,  said  still  more  plainly  to  Ludlow  these 
people  will  never  leave  off  till  the  army  takes  them 
by  the  ears  and  turns  them  out  of  Parliament.  And 
in  fact  they  still  believed,  as  the  King  had  done  bo- 
fore,  in  their  own  inviolaI>ility  and  omnipotence,  and 
did  not  take  any  right  measures  either  to  resist  the 
army  or  to  satisfy  and  gain  it. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  new  council  of  war 
declared  that  till  all  the  grievances  of  the  army  were 
removed  it  could  not  be  dissolved,  so  that  the 
Parliament  a  rj'  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  return 
without  effecting  anything,     lliree  days  later,  on 
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the  1st  of  June,  Fairfax  willingly  received  a  ded« 
give  proposal  of  the  council  of  war,  namely:  In  order 
the  better  to  superintend  the  regiments,  and  to  keep 
them  in  order,  Ihey  shall  be  collected  from  their 
scattered  quarters  ;  then  the  general  wUl  not  be 
obliged  to  go  fiom  place  to  place,  and  the  Parliament 
wiU  clearly  see  how  far  it  may  depend  on  the  army, 
and  the  latter  what  it  may  expect  from  Parliament 
Fairfax  communicated  this  resolution  of  tlie  council 
to  the  ParUament,  recommending  kindness  and 
mildness,  though  the  most  blind  could  not  but  see  in 
it  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Hollis,  with  the 
most  zealous  of  his  friends,  advised  therefore  that 
at  a  moment  of  such  great  danger  Cromwell  ought  to 
be  arrested,  though  complete  proofs  of  his  guilt  were 
still  wanting  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  perhaps  would  have 
been  the  only  means  of  averting  tlie  approaching 
revolution.  But  before  it  could  be  regularly  brought 
forward  in  the  slow  Parliamentary  course,  Cromwell 
had  again  lofl  London  for  the  army,  to  which  he  gave 
a  new  preponderance  by  a  bold  and  unexjwcted 
measure. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1G47.  Comet  Joyce,  formerly 
a  tailor,  appeared  at  Uolmby,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  horse,  and  demanded  to  speak  to  the  King. 
Being  told  that  his  Majesty  was  already  gone  to  bed, 
he  paid  the  less  regard  to  the  objection,  as  hia  men 
had  quickly  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
garrison,  and  drunk  to  their  brotherhood,  and  conse- 
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quently  neither  the  officers  nor  the  commissioners 
of  the  Parliament  could  depend  upon  their  support. 
When  the  King  had  been  waked  from  his  sleep, 
Joyce  went  to  him,  armed,  and  declared  that  he  was 
come  to  take  him  to  the  army.  Being  asked  by 
whose  authority  he  came  ;  Joyce  answered,  by  the 
authority  of  the  army.  The  King  replied:  I  know 
of  no  legal  power  in  the  kingdom,  except  my  own 
and  that  of  the  Parliament ;  have  yon  not,  at  least,  a 
written  ortler  from  Fairfax?  Joyce.  Fairfax  is  a 
member  of  the  army.  The  King.  Re  is  not  a 
member,  but  the  head  of  the  army.  Joyce,  The 
soldiers  at  the  door  are  my  authority.  The  King. 
This  authority  is  in  truth  written  so  legibly  that  it 
may  be  read  without  spelling.  However,  1  shall  not 
yield,  except  to  force,  unless  I  have  a  promise  that 
nothing  shall  be  required  of  me  contrary  to  my  con- 
science and  my  honor.  Joyce.  According  to  our 
principles,  we  do  not  force  the  conscience  of  any  man, 
and  least  of  all  of  our  King;  but  only  humbly  beg 
him  to  go  with  us,  in  order  to  prevent  a  second 
bloody  war  which  certain  persons,  who  pretend  to 
be  friends  to  the  King  and  the  kingdom,  would 
willingly  bring  about. 

When  the  King  reached  the  army,  Fairfax  aflirmed, 
as  we  believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had  known 
nothing  whatever  of  the  whole  cntcrprize ;  to  which 
Charles  answered  that  he  could  not  believe  this 
unless  he  hanged  Joyce.     The  cornet  being  sum- 
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moned  to  appear,  said:  1  have  acted  by  instructions  from 
the  army ;  let  it  be  assembled,  and  if  three-fourths,  at 
least,  do  not  approve  of  my  conduct,  1  am  ready  to  be 
hung  at  the  head  of  my  regiment.  In  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  3rd  June,  vre  find  a 
declaration  to  the  following  effect :  (')  "  We,  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  his  Excellency  General 
Thomas  Fairfax,  have,  with  the  general  assent  of 
our  comrades,  manlfeste<l  our  real  attachment  to  the 
Parliament  and  to  royally  by  carrying  off  the  King, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  second  bloody  war.**  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  Cromwell  and  his  associaLetj 
should  have  known  nothing  of  this  plan ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  had  contrived 
and  brought  about  the  whole,  in  order  to  anticipate 
and  out-manocuvre  the  Presbyterians ;  wherefore 
MUton,  the  panegyrist  of  Cromwell,  says  ;  (*)  *'  The 
carrying  off  of  the  King  was  mdeed  contrary  to  the 
laws  ;  but,  under  such  circumstances,  the  most  worthy 
men  have  often  boldly  saved  the  state,  and  the  laws 
have  afterwards  confirmed  their  proceedings."  Ac- 
cording to  Huntingdon,  Joyce  said  plainly  that 
Cromwell  bad  given  him  the  commission ;  and  the 
latter  replied,  "  otherwise  the  Parliament  would  have 
carried  off  the  King." 

When  news  of  all  these  proceedings  was  brought  to. 
London,  the  adversaries  of  the  Inde{)endents  werel 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  some  feared 
that  the  King  had  come  to  a  complete  understanding 
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with  them.    ITieir  apprehensions  in  this  respect  were 
however  allayed  by  a  declaration  which  the  Earl  of 
Dumfermliug  gave  in  his  name,  that  he  had  been 
carried  away  to  the  army  against  his  will,  and  did  not 
think  of  undertaking  anything  against  the  Parliament, 
and  he  proposed  that  they  should  send  deputies  to  him 
to  hear  the  whole  truth  from  his  mouth.    At  the  same 
time,  a  letter  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  dulud  the 
4th  of  June,  was  brought  to  the  ParUamcnt,  in  which 
he  acquainted  it  that  he  had  neither  known  or  ordered 
the'carryiug  away  of  the  King,  but  begged  that  the  reap 
Bonahle  wishes  of  the  army  might  be  the  more  readily 
satisfiixL  as  it  liad  no  intention  to  oppose  the  Presbyte- 
rians or  set  up  the  Independent  government,  or  to 
meddle  with  state  affairs  in  general,  leaving  all  these 
things  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  The  Scotch  depu- 
ties in  London  looked  at  this  carrying  off  of  the  King 
rin  a  very  different  point  of  view ;  they  atlirmedthat  it 
■was  contrary  to  the  Covenant  and  the  express  condi- 
tions stipulated  for  the  security  of  Charles,  when  he 
was  given  up,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  English 
Parliament  had  engaged  to  maintain  and  execute  those 
conditions  in  which  Scotland  would  readily  afford  every 
assistance.    "  The  Scotch."  says  Montreuil.  in  a  letter 
of  the  2ndof  Jime,  {')"are  astonished  at  the  events  in 
England  and  the  triumph  of  the  Independents;  they 
plainly  see  the  destruction  of  their  religion,  and  of 
tlieir  property,  which  they  value  still  more.     Argyle 
aod  his  party  wished  to  adopt  prompt   measures. 
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Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  g^n  time, 
for  fear  that  his  opponents  should  get  the  upper  hand. 
Lastly,  the  preachers  prove  that  it  is  a  ihity  to  intro- 
duce Preshyterianism  in  England^  even  when  not 
invited  to  do  so." 

Events  of  such  great  importance,  and  violent  excite 
ments  of  such  a  conflicting  nature,  causal  in  the  Par- 
liament an  irresolution  which  usually  hastens  danger- 
ous decisions,  instead  of  preventing  them.  Thus  the 
boldest  carried  a  proposal  that  the  King  should  be 
taken  back  to  Holmhy  House,  and  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners; 
whereas  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  96  to  79  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  of  6  to  4  in  the  Upper  House, 
to  grant  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  army,  to  re» 
establish,  by  the  mediation  of  deputies,  the  good 
understanding  with  the  Parliament,  and  to  expunge 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  the  resolution  of  the 
30th  of  May  against  the  army,  because  the  soldiers 
ha<l  done  sneh  services,  and  had  not  intended  to  give 
offence.  Fairfax,  being  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, acquainted  the  several  regiments  that  the 
Parliament  had  noticed  their  proper  and  laudable 
conduct,  and  would  lake  care  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears,  and  for  the  remedying  of  their  grievances. 
At  the  same  time  he  exhorted  tliem  to  be  moderate, 
and  not  again  to  use  their  former  offensive  exjiressions 
against  the  House.  "  Hereupon,"  says  one  author 
"  (he  soldiers  saluted  the  general  with  huzzas  and 
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acclamations;  but  required  him  to  remove  all  officers 
who  were  not  of  the  same  sentimenls  as  themselves, 
and  by  their  own  authority,  expelled  thotäe  who  had 
voted  against  the  late  proposals." 

At  the  instance  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Fleetwood, 
Harrison,  and  others,  who,  notwithstanding  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  held  posts  in  the  army,  a  solemn 
engagement  had  been  brought  about,  on  the  5th  of 
J  une,  and  a  document  drawn  up,  in  which  the  soldiers 
endeavoured  to  justify  their  preceding  conduct,  as 
well  as  the  choice  of  agitators,  and  affirmed  that  it  was 
by  no  means  intended  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  church,  or  to 
introduce  general  licentiousness,  under  the  pretext  of 
religious  freedom  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  speak 
of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  their  enemies,  and  of 
the  malicious  and  wicked  designs  and  principles  of 
certain  persons  in  the  Parliament.  They  plainly  de- 
clared, that  till  their  grievances  were  redressed,  and 
all  their  demands  granted,  the  army  would  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  disbanded  by  anybody,  either  wholly  or  in 
part 

Thus  pressed  by  the  disobedient  refractory  army, 
the  Parliament  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance,  when,  on  the  8th  of  June,  a  petition 
was  presented  from  the  city  of  London  requesting 
all  honourable  means  might  be  used  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  army,  that  bloodshed  might 
he  avoided,  the  Covenant  muintuiued,  the  Kings 
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person  Eccurcd>  fresh  ncgociatiana  be  commenced 
with  liim,  Ireland  Bssiäted>  and  new  laws  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  and  the  ParUament.  On 
the  same  day  numbera  of  discontented  soldiers 
crowded  round  the  House,  and  extorted  a  more  prompt 
execution  of  what  had  been  already  granted«  Thank» 
were,  however,  returned  to  the  city,  and  it  was  re- 
solved, on  the  1 1th  of  Jimo,  that  a  committeee  of 
the  Parliament  and  of  the  capital  should,  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  Parliament,  raise  and 
arm  men,  and  adopt  all  suitable  measures ;  everybody 
was  bound  to  obey  and  assist  it.  The  army  being 
speedily  informed  of  all  these  drcimistances.  sent  to 
the  city  of  London  a  representation  and  justification  of 
its  conduct,  and  concluded  Iheir  letter  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  If  you,  or  a  great  part  of  you,  should  he 
misled,  notwithstanding  these  arguments,  to  employ 
arms  against  our  just  demands,  we  should,  nficr  tliis 
brotherly  exhortation,  be  innocent  of  all  the  mischief 
that  might  befal  your  great  and  populous  city." 
Conjointly  ^rith  these  threats,  the  army  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread  that  it  intended  to  restore  the 
King  and  civil  order,  to  abolish  taxes,  establish 
peace,  &c.  Fairfax,  too,  sent  to  tbe  Parliament 
many  petitions  that  were  received  in  favour  of  the 
army.  As  it  had  formerly,  in  its  mistrast.  employed 
against  the  King  arguments,  reproaches,  conjectures, 
&c.  the  same,  now  it  had  lost  all  credit  and  popn- 
Jarity.  was  done  to  itself,  in  scorn  and  ridicule,  and 
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all  that  it  now  ventured  to  do  in  \ta  pretended  omni- 
potence was  lo  requcüt  that  Fairrax,  with  the  army, 
should  not  come  within  forty  miles  of  London,  lie 
answered,  on  the  12th  of  June,  that  he  was  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  comply  with  this  request,  because 
the  army,  as  circiunstances  had  required,  had  already 
advanced  within  twenty  miles  of  London. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  as  Sanderson 
expresses  it,  such  fear  and  boundless  suspicion  arose 
in  the  city  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  body  was  mad. 
The  Parliament  deliberated  day  and  night,  but  found 
that  its  resolutions,  which  at  this  time  had  been 
clücäy  for  the  advantage  of  London,  did  not  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  that  its  mcasuies  did 
not  alarm  the  soldiers.  The  latter  and  the  general,  on 
the  contrary,  answered  the  deputies  of  the  Parliau 
ment  that  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  city  the  more 
easy  it  was  to  obtain  money,  to  restore  order,  and  to 
establish  peace.  Major-General  Skijipon,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  gained  by  presents,  and  by  the 
chief  command  in  Ireland,  recommended,  in  along 
speech,  delivered  with  a  melancholy  countenance  and 
a  lone  of  lamentation,  that  the  Parliament  should  be 
temperate  and  indulgent  to  the  weakness  of  a  jealous 
conscientious  army  whicli  hail  perfonned  so  many 
services.  The  best,  therefore,  would  be  to  appoint  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humihation,  and  to  do  what  the 
soldiers  demanded,  otherwise  they  would  call  «upon 
them  all  before  they  expected  it.    "  Thus,"  continued 
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Hollis,  "they  cried peccavimus  in  order  to  escape  a 
whipping." 

From  every  concession  of  the  Parliament  the 
army  proved  the  justice  of  its  earlier  demands  and 
raised  them,  referring  to  the  principles  which  had 
been  frequently  declared  hy  the  two  Ileuses  them- 
selves. Instead  of  giving  up  the  King  as  the  Par- 
liament demanded,  the  army  now  treated  him  with 
uncommon  respect,  so  that  apprehensions  were  con- 
ceived that  he  might  place  himself  at  its  head  and 
disperse  the  Parliament.  The  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terians, indeed,  still  preserved  their  courage,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  everything  in  London  for  serious 
resistance;  but  the  violence  of  their  opponents  increas- 
ed in  an  equal  degree.  When  Hollis,  for  instance,  fell 
into  a  bitter  dispute  with  Ireton,  and  challenged  him, 
the  latter  answered  it  was  contrary  to  his  conscience 
to  fight  a  duel.  Hereupon  HoUts  struck  him  in  the 
face,  and  said,  "Thenletitheagainstyoiirconscience 
to  insult  others."  After  such  scenes  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independentfi^  no 
reconciliation  could  be  thought  of. 

On  tlie  14th  of  June,  the  Parliament  received  a 
declaration  of  the  army  and  the  generals,  drawn  up 
principally  by  Ireton,  with  the  assistance  of  Crom- 
well and  Lambert,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
they  say  :  "  We  are  no  hired  mercenaries,  who  must 
assist  in  all  kinds  of  oppression,  but  came  fonvard  to 
defend  the  right*  and  liberties  of  the  coimtry,  which 
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arc  sufficiently  known  to  us  by  the  declaration  of 
ParUumcnt,  anil  by  our  own  common  sense.      In 
Scotland.  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlamls  they  went 
much  further  than  the  array  has  done  ;   and  the  Par- 
liament itself  has  declared  that  where  the  rights  of 
nature,  of  justice,  and  of  nations  are,  there  is  no 
imdue  resistance  to  authority.    We  therefore  demand 
the  expulsion  and  impeachment  of  eleven  Members  : 
viz..  Holies,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Clotworthy,  Waller, 
Maynard,  Massey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  and  Nichols, 
who  had  particularly  spoken  and  acted  against  the 
army;  they  likewise  demanded  a  month's  pay  in 
two  days,  &c.     Further,  that  the  Parliament  should 
not  raise   any   new   troops,  or  grant  the   obedient 
soldiers  and  officers  any  advanlagea  over  those  who 
had  disobeyed ;  and  should  give  a  strict  account  of 
the  application  of  the  public  revenue ;  that  the  rights 
of  the  King  should  be  determined  in  harmony  wilh 
the  rights  of  the  subjects,  and  an  amnesty  for  the 
past  must  be  proclaimed.     The  present  Parliament 
must  not  continue  indefinitely,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Members,  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  leads 
to  tyranny.    Triennial  Parliaments  must  be  restored, 
the  representation  of    inconsiderable   and   decayed 
places  must  be  altered,  and  a  more  uniform  system 
introduced,  founded  on  judiciotis  principles ;  for  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  the  payment  of  taxes.     No 
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person  desires  to  overlhrow  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  neither  ought  those  who  are  restrained  by  their 
consciences  from  following  certain  fonns  and  ceremo- 
nies, but  otherwise  live  peaceably  and  according  to 
the  laws,  to  be  punished  on  that  acconnt,  or  be  der 
barred  any  rights  and  privileges.  Our  demands  are, 
in  short,  for  the  general  good,  and  are  not  founded 
on  partial  and  selfish  views.  Wherefore  we  hope 
that  Gotl,  in  his  goodness  and  mercy,  will  through 
us,  as  his  blessed  instruments,  cause  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  this  unhappy  kingdom  to  be  estab> 
hshed." 

All  these  demands  not  only  obtained  tlie  approba- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chief,  Fairfax,  in  a  special 
letter,  but  met  with  many  friends  in  the  country. 
I'he  taxes,  it  wa.s  complained,  become  daily  heavier, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  revenue  is  employed  for 
selfish  purposes,  and  no  acconnt  given.  Unheard-of 
harshness  is  used  towards  the  vanquished  friends  of 
the  King,  and  to  the  bishops,  who  are  reduced  to 
distress.  The  Star  Chamber  is,  indeed,  aholished ; 
but  the  conunittees  formed  in  the  coimties  arrest  and 
punish  at  their  discretion,  and  exercise  a  greater 
tyranny  than  ever,  and  all  this  too  is  done  under  reli- 
gious pretexts,  and  every  crime  is  accomjianicd  with 
prayers  and  scripture  phrases.  If,  therefore,  objec- 
tions may  be  made  in  some  instances  to  the  demands 
of  the  army,  and  if  its  haughty  bearing  cannot  be 
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,  juBti£ed*  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  yet  there 
[remains  no  other  means  to  put  down  the  temporal 
^and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Parliament. 

In  this  situation,  which  must  have  been  more 
bitter  to  the  Parliament,  which  was  lately  so  revered, 
when  it  considered  its  own  conduct  towards  the  King, 
it  revoked  the  ordinance  against  the  army,  assigned 
money  for  its  pay.  and  put  a  stop  to  the  levy  of  recruits 
and  to  the  preparations  for  defence.  But  it  passed 
over  other  points  in  silence,  observed  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  eleven  Members  could  not  take  place 
without  a  precise  statement  of  the  complaints  against 
them  and  proofs ;  and,  lastly,  it  again  demanded  that 
the  army  should  remove  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  that  the  King  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Parliament.  Fairfax  did  not  pay  the  shghtest  atten- 
tion to  these  demands,  at  first  did  not  answer  at  all, 
then  evasively,  and  it  was  not  tilt  the  23rd  of  June 
that  a  new  humble  petition  of  the  army  and  its  leaders 
appeared.  It  says,  "The  Parliament  has  not  even 
taken  our  proposal  into  consideration ;  and  far  less 
resolved  and  ejected  any  thing  satisfactory.  A  party 
still  manifests  more  despotism,  oppression,  injustice, 
and  tyranny  than  were  ever  before  known,  brings 
disgrace  upon  all,  and  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  citizens.  It  is  not  sufiiciont  to  remove 
this  party,  it  must  be  punished;  and  we  will  enter  upon 
individual  charges,  as  soon  as  we  are  encouraged  to 
do  so    by  the  expulsion  of  the  eleven   Members. 
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Wliy  they  deserve  such  treatment  the  Parliament 
best  knowä.  We,  on  the  contrary,  canno!  reckon  up 
what  has  been  done  there  without  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliainent !  To  give  up  the  King  lo  our 
enemies  now  would  be  the  more  foolish,  since^,  with- 
out an  equitable  determination  of  his  rights  and 
suitable  cousiderations  of  hi»  adherents,  peace,  tr&n* 
quillity,  and  order  are  unattainable.  The  expunging 
the  resolutions  against  the  army,  without  stating  the 
reasons,  and  the  sequel,  avails  nothing  and  only 
lessens  the  respect  due  to  the  legislators.  The  army 
will  without  delay,  and  with  energy,  by  some  extraor- 
dinary means,  deliver  the  Parliament  from  slavery, 
and  put  it  in  a  condition  conscientiously  to  jjcrform 
ifcä  duties,  especially  with  regard  to  all  the  demands 
of  the  soldiers." 

After  long  and  warm  debates,  the  Parliament 
resolved,  on  the  25th  of  June,  that  the  accused  Mem- 
bers coidd  not  be  suspended  from  sitting  in  the 
house  till  particulars  were  produced  and  proofs 
given.  On  the  following  day.  however,  news  was 
brought  that  the  army  had  advanced  within  fiiteen 
English  miles  ;  but  merely,  as  Fairfax  said,  for  the 
ease  of  the  country  and  tbe  soldiers.  In  this  situa- 
tion, when  arguments  and  representations  had  no 
effect,  and  means  were  wanting  to  repel  force  by  force, 
tbe  elei'en  accused  Members  desired  leave  to  absent 
themselves  from  llie  House.  Tliis  was  readily  granted, 
though  the  independents  thereby  gained  the  majority 
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in  Parliament,  and  carried  motions  which  had  before 
been  rejected.  On  the  following  day,  the  27tli  of 
June,  the  army  answered  the  preceding  objections  of 
Parliament,  and  boaätcdwf'M  what  de licactf  it  avoided 
to  violate  its  rights,  "  The  doubt  whether  general 
accusations  were  suflicient  to  authorise  proceedings 
against  the  eleven  Members  could  not  stop  the  course 
of  the  other  affairfi;  and  the  House  ofCommonswould 
certainly  remember  that  in  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford,  Laud,  and  Finch,  it  had  proceeded  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  army  did  now  ;  nay, 
that  their  arrest  precetled  the  production  of  proofs. 
Meantime  the  army  rejoiced  at  the  modest  retirement 
of  the  eleven  Members  :  the  House  could  proceetl 
against  them  when  it  should  judge  it  to  be  more 
reasonable  and  safe."  Though  the  last  observation 
seemed  t^  indicate  that  the  army  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  eleven  Members,  it  pre- 
sented, on  the  6th  of  July,  a  long  series  of  [winU  of 
accusation,  which  were  answered  by  them  verj-  cur- 
cumstautially  on  the  19th.  {^)  It  is,  however,  the  less 
necessary  to  enter  into  particiüars,  as  the  views  and 
positions  of  the  jmrties  are  evident  from  what  wc  have 
already  stated,  and  both  seriously  thought  of  obtaining 
the  victory  by  a  very  diiferent  way  than  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  law.  The  Independents,  on  their  part^ 
endeavoured  more  and  more  to  gain  the  King;  they 
treated  him  much  more  mildly  than  the  Presbyterians, 
allowed  his  children,  friends,  and  chaplain  to  have 
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acce.ss  to  him,  and  held  out  hopes  of  compljing  with 
his  wishes  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
They,  liowever,  did  not  make  him  any  definite  propo- 
sals ;  whence  shaiivBighted  pereoas  correctly  inferred 
that  they  meant  to  use  him  as  an  instrument,  and  to 
keep  him  in  susix^nse,  rather  than  to  determine  dis- 
puted points  acconUng  to  his  wishes.  Hence  Lanc- 
rick  wrote  to  him  that  the  army  would  certainly 
propose  ver}'  hard  terms  to  him.  and  at  the  most  of- 
feriid  him  religious  liherty,  for  the  loss  of  all  teni|H>- 
ral  power.  The  King  asking,  in  a  conversation,  with 
what  right  he  had  been  removed  against  his  will 
from  ITolmby  House,  Fairfax  replied,  from  nexiessity  ; 
on  which  Charles  said,  "  I  never  venltired  at  the  height 
of  my  power  to  do  so  much  violence  to  the  law,  and 

yet  those  people  cry  out  give  us  justice,  or ! !" 

On  the  8th  of  July,  a  letter  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  recommending  and  justifying  the  milder 
treatment  of  the  King,  was  received  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  letter  adnsed  not  to  use  greater  stverity 
towards  him  without  necessity,  which  would  only 
excite  a  new  interest  in  his  favor.  "  We  are  no  ene- 
mies to  the  monarchy  and  civil  order,  but  will  not 
conclude  any  separate  conventions  with  the  King; 
we  have  never  sought  of  him  or  the  Parliament  any- 
thing for  ourselves,  but  aim  only  at  justice,  truth, 
liberty,  and  peace  for  our  conlcmporarii^s,  and  all  our 
descendants  :  we  desire  (to  the  joy  of  all  g(x)d  men.) 
harmony  and  concord  hctween  the  army  and  the  Parli- 
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ament.  and  shnll  know  how  to  maintain  it  against  all 
opponents."     The  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  of  hu- 
mility and  arrogance,  of  apparent  ohedience  and  direct 
resistance,  which  wc  find  in  the  addresses  of  the  army 
to  the  Parliament,  calls  to  our  minds  its  own  proceed- 
ings against  the  King,  only  the  retaliation  is  the  more 
bitter  because  the  soldiers  ironically  quoted  an  exam- 
ple or  model  for  every  step  they  took  from  the  journals 
of  the  legislators,  who  liad  now  lost  all  their  power. 
I'he  latter,  however,  did  not  give  up  their  cause  as 
desperate,  but  endeavoured  to  combat  the  army  with 
its  own  weapons,  by  means  of  petitions,  and  to  bring 
over  the  capital,  which  was  for  the  most  part  inclined 
to  the  Presbyterians,  entirely  to  their  own  side.     On 
the  14th  of  July,  a  representation  to  the  following 
effect,  said  to  be  signed  by  10,000  well-disposed  young 
men,  was  presented  :     "  We  have  always  been  the 
first  to  defend  liberty,   religion,  and  the  laws,  and 
hoped  that  we  had  established  a  durable  peace  for  us 
and  our  posterity  ;    hut  now.  to  our  great  sorrow,  we 
everywhere  see  only  new  dissentions,  malignant  par- 
ties, our  most  faithful  friends  discouraged,  the  rights 
of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  magistrates  violated, 
divine  worship  disregarded,  and  liherty  and  property 
in  danger.      Taking  this  deeply  to  heart,  and  having 
before  our  eyes  the  honor  of  God  and  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  his  I\Iajesty  the  King, 
rather  than  our  own,  which  we  willingly  sacrifice  !o 
the  general  gootl,  we  must  in  all  submission  humbly 
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request  the  restoration  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment to  their  rights,  tlie  rcpilation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  the  ahoUUon  of  the  conventicle« 
and  of  the  undue  liberty  of  religion,  the  punishment 
of  the  evil-minded,  and  the  disbanding  of  tlie  army." 
This  petition  being  neutralized  by  a  second  of  an 
opposite  tenor  on  the  following  day,  the  formation  of 
the  militia  iu  Loudon  impeded,  and  the  Presbyterian 
commanders  removed ;  a  number  of  citizens,  yoimg 
men,  appreutict^s.  oflicers,  sailors,  and  watermen  pre* 
sentcd,  on  the  24th  of  July,  a  third  representation, 
foundal  on  a  solemn  league  and  covenant.  They 
demanded  that  the  army  should  not  come  any  nearer, 
hut  that  (he  King  should  come  to  London  ;  that  peace 
should  be  concluded  on  the  conditions  projiosed  by 
him,  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  that  all  things  still  in 
dispute  should  be  speedily  settle^l,  in  concert  with  the 
Scotch.  I'hese  proposals  and  resolutions,  they  were 
resolved  to  defend  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  (') 
The  Parliament,  now  stripped  of  all  dignity  and 
independence,  had  no  alternative  hut  to  y\e\d  to  the 
power  of  the  army  or  of  the  city.  1 1  chose  the  former, 
rejected  the  last-mentioned  demands,  and  declared  all 
persons  who  had  joined  in  that  i)ctition  to  be  traitord. 
The  army,  being  informed  ofall  these  circnmstances, 
had  declared,  on  the  28th,  that  it  would  not  suffer 
such  disobedience  of  the  city  to  the  Parliament,  and 
would  free  it  from  all  violence.  On  the  olher  hand, 
the  citizens  boasted  that  they  would  treat  with  the 
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same  generosity  that  part  of  the  Parlament  which 
acceded  to  their  viewn,  and  accordingly,  on  the  25th 
of  Jidy,  the  shoriflTs  and  some  menihers  of  the  common 
council  appeareti  before  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  petition  that  it  would  restore  the  independence  of 
the  London  militia,  and  favor  itn  speedy  organization. 
Before  any  resolution  could  be  taken^  several  thousand 
apprentices  and  others  preferred  a  similar  but  much 
more  violent  petition ;  nay.  tliey  l>ehave<l  in  bo  riotous 
a  manner  that  the  seven  Lords  (to  which  number 
the  whole  Upper  House  was  now  reduced,)  imme- 
diately granted  their  petition,  but  then  fled  through  a 
back  door,  and  escaped  by  water.  The  House  of 
Commons,  which  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  array, 
most  earnestly  entreated  the  insolent  petitioners  to 
retire ;  but  as  their  secret  intention  immediately  to  ad- 
journ I^came  known,  the  mob  occupied  all  the  doors; 
nay,  the  boldest  entered  the  hall,  forcibly  took  the 
Sjwaker,  who  was  going  to  retire,  back  to  his  chair, 
made  various  demands,  with  Kind  cries,  but  especially 
the  confirmation  of  what  the  Upper  House  had  gran^ 
ed.*  the  recall  of  the  King  to  London,  the  return 
of  the  eleven  Members  of  Parliament,  the  restoration 
of  the  militia  to  its  old  footing,  and  tlie  abolition 
of  all  ordinances  against  the  (>etitioncrfl. 

On  the  following  day.  when  it  was  intended  to  re» 
consider  what  had  been  so  hastily  resolved,  it  appeared 
that  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Karl  of  Man- 
chester and  Mr.  Lenthal,  with  several  Members,  had 
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gone  to  the  army  {')  to  accuse  those  who  remained 
behind  ami  the  city,  and  to  seek  protection  against 
violence.  (')  Thus  fourteen  Lords,  and  as  someaflirmed* 
nearly  200  memhers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
degrees,  came  to  the  army  ;  so  that  the  latter  could 
say,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  true  and 
complete  Parliament  was  with  it,  and  in  London  only 
dißturl>ers  of  the  peace  and  parti/ans.  Bnl  llie  latter, 
supported  by  the  citizens  of  liondon,  had  no  inconsi- 
derable power,  and  many  persons  believed  that  the 
balance  would  be  on  that  side  for  which  the  King 
should  decidedly  declare.  But,  as  he  estimated  his 
influence  too  high,  and,  as  he  had  so  ol^en  done,  missed 
the  riglit  moment  of  coucliuUng  the  negocialions 
begun  with  him.  affairs  were  speedily  decided  without 
his  concxurence  and  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  House  of  Lortls  did  not  sit  on  the  following 
days,  aud  even  on  the  30th  July  only  four  Lords  were 
present  The  Lower  House,  on  the  contrarv,  chose 
a  Speaker,  recalled  the  eleven  expelled  Members, 
and  received  so  many  petitions  of  a  directly  opi»Obite 
tendency  resjK'cting  the  measures  to  he  adopted  tliat 
many  of  them  ajipcarcd  to  be  dra^\ii  up  merely  in  joke 
or  insolence,  to  increase  the  confusion,  and  to  prove 
that  after  such  an  expense  of  property  and  blood  no 
real  improvement  hod  taken  place,  but  that  the  old 
grievances  still  continued^  under  diSerent  names, 
aggravated  and  increased  by  new  ones.  From  tbis 
state  of  suspense  they  were  roused,  on  the  'i9th  of 
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July,  by  a  declaration  of  Fairfax,  that  he  had  ordered 
his  army  to  march  towards  London,  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  the  Parliament.  Being  thus  obliged  to 
defend  itself,  it  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  took 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  caused  a 
justification  of  its  conduct  to  be  published  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  :  "  We  require,"  say  they,  "the 
deliverance  of  the  King,  the  independence  of  the 
Parliament  on  the  army,  the  receplion  of  ihe  expelled 
Members,  and  the,  return  of  these  who  have  fled; 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  abolition  of  the  burden- 
some tases,  exemption  from  billeting  soldiers,  and 
the  disbanding  of  the  army.  From  these  resolutions, 
Tvith  the  aid  of  God,  we  will  never  depart,  for  the 
sake  of  any  earthly  motive  or  advantage.'* 

At  the  same  time  the  Parliament  wrote  to  Fairfax 
that  the  riots  of  the  apprentices  (among  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Hollis,  there  were  alüo  some  Independents,) 
were  by  no  means  dangerous,  and  that  order  had  been 
entirely  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  city  magis- 
trates. That  the  approach  of  the  army,  therefore, 
appeared  to  be  unnecessary,  injurious,  and  illegal; 
that  if  the  general  had  any  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  and  of  the  whole  kingtlom,  as  well  as  the  im- 
doubted  right  of  Parliament,  they  called  on  him  to 
obey  this  order.  Instead  of  this.  Fairfax  and  the 
army  declared  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  re- 
mained in  London  to  be  traitors,  and  informed  them 
that  if  they  did  not  rccal  the  resolutions  they  had 
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taken  it  would  be  at  their  own  peril ;  they  would  be 
arrested,  and  brought  bofore  a  court-marlial.  While 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  Westminster  prayed 
for  the  Bake  of  Gotl  and  Clirial  that  the  dreadful 
danger  and  bloodshed  might  be  prevented,  the  Parli- 
ament ordered  that  all  its  friends  in  London  should 
be  immediately  anned,  and  the  King  come  to  the 
city  without  delay  to  conclude  a  convention. 

Not  deterred  by  these  proceedings,  Fairfax  sent  to 
the  Parliament,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  following 
demands  of  the  army  :  ••  The  time  for  the  close  of  the 
present  Parliament  shall  be  definitively  fixed,  and 
in  future  (after  the  forms  of  election  and  representa- 
tion have  been  new  modelled)  a  Parliament  shall  he 
called  every  two  years.  That  the  Parliament  should 
retain  for  ten  years  the  direction  of  the  army  and 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  officers  of  state ;  that 
the  new  Peers  shotdd  be  removed,  and  a  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  appointed.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  sliould  remain  abolished  ;  but  that  at 
the  same  time  all  civil  penalties  for  spiritiial  matters, 
and  all  compulsion  to  religious  duties,  or  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Covenant,  should  be  abolished. 
That  the  King  should  be  restored  to  his  rights,  if  he 
did  not  resist  these  proposals ;  that  there  should  bo 
a  general  pardon,  far  more  comprehensive  than  for- 
merly proposed  by  ParUament,  extending,  in  certain 
cases,  even  to  the  King's  party ;  that  monopolies  and 
restraints  on  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  taxes  on  com- 
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modities  in  general  use  among  the  poor,  should  be 
abolished«  and  the  unequal  burden  of  taxation  reme- 
died ;  that  the  mode  of  paying  the  Clergy  by  tithes 
should  be  altered  or  abolished ;  that  the  arrears  of 
pay  should  be  discharged,  the  public  revenue  be 
accounted  for,  &c.  &c." 

If  the  Parliament  had  grauted  and  ordered  at  the 
right  moment  the  reasonable  portions  of  these  prt^ 
posals.  it  might  have  rejected  with  greater  success 
much   that  was  absurd,  and  especially  have  duly 
censured  the  manner  in  which  the  army  had  taken 
into  its  hands  the  affairs  of  state.     The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  bcHevcd  that  it  had  gained  a 
great  advantage  when  the  King  declared,  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  late  disturb- 
ances, and  would  not  make  war  ujmn  the  Parliament. 
While  this  declaration  appeared  to  the  King  to  be 
prudent  and  just   it  in  fact  availed  the  Parliament 
notliing,  but  almost  entirely  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  army.     The  complaints  made  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Scotch  on  the  whole  state  of  affairs, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  King  and  the  Church, 
appeared  to  be  of  more  importance.     They  said  that 
the  King  was  improperly  represented  as  the  chief 
criminal,  though  between  Kings  and  beggars  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  that  under 
the  name  of  universal  toleration  a  Babel-like  confu- 
sion was  introduced ;   that  the  pastoral  oftice  was 
intruBted  to  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  that  criminals 
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were  defended  by  the  STvord ;  that  soldiers  were 
arbitrarily  quartered  upon  the  citizens ;  that  a  solemn 
Covenant  was  violated  ;  that  it  was  intended  to  abo- 
lish the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  model  the  state  in 
an  unsuitable  manner. 

Fairfax,  disregarding  these  remonstrances,  issaed  a 
circumstantial  declaration,  on  the  same  day,  stating 
that  he  was  bringing  the  army  to  London,  with  bis 
reasons  for  so  doing  ;   and  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment, as  well  as  the  propriety  of  his  plans,  was  con- 
finned  by  nine  Lords  and  58  Members  of  the  Lower 
House.     They  promised  to  live  and  die  with  him 
and  the  army,  because  it  most  laudably  raised  the 
Parliament  from  disgrace  and  contempt.('*)      The 
most  conflicting  opinions  were  entertained  in  London 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  news  received,  a 
feverish  excitement  of  hope  or  fear  increased  from 
day  to  day,  nay  irom  hour  to  hour.     Some  proposed 
to  defend  themselves  to    the  last  extremity  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  some  to  negociale,  and  others 
to  have  recourse  to  entreaty.     In   compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  first  party,  all  tenable  jjosts  before 
the  city  had  been  fortified  and  provided  with  artil- 
lery ;    but  when   Fairfax  advanced,  on   the   Ist  of 
August,  to  Southwark,  and  promised  to  do  no  vio- 
lence if  the  gates  were  voluntarily  opened  to  him. 
the  timid  party  prevailed,  so  that  all  the  above  points 
were  hastily  abandoned,  aud  a  declaration  made  thai 
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the  city  truetetl  for  protection  and  security,  after  God, 
to  his  Excellency.  On  the  6th  of  August,  he  entered 
London  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  city  magistrates ; 
he  then  took  the  two  Speakers  and  the  Memhers 
who  bad  absented  themselves  to  the  ParUament 
House,  replaced  them  in  their  chairs,  and  accepted 
the  thanks  and  praises  which  they  addressed  to  him. 
"  The  army,"  said  Vane,  "  is  come  to  the  city,  that 
the  Parliament  may  be  free  and  deliberate  in  secu- 
rity." A  montli's  jmy  wa«  accordingly  given  to  it  as 
a  reward,  and  the  following  Thursday  was  appointed 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  restoring  the 
two  Uouseä  to  their  just  privileges  without  the 
effusion  of  blood. 

The  real  chiefs  of  the  army  were,  however,  not  to 
be  satisfied  at  the  long  run  with  such  compliments; 
but  required  "  All  that  has  been  resolved  since  the 
26th  of  July  shall  be  revoked,  including  the  Associ- 
tion  of  the  Londoners,  and  their  arming,  us  well  as 
the  declaration  for  the  King.  The  Members  of 
Parliament  who  voted  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speakers,  and  desired  to  bring  on  a  quarrel  with  the 
army,  shall  not  only  lose  their  seats,  but  be  called  to 
account.  Authors,  printers,  and  other  guilty  persons, 
shall  be  proceeded  against  in  like  manner."  Many, 
however,  thought  that  the  legality  of  these  demands 
was  so  doubtful,  and  exposed  the  persons  accused  to 
such  dangers,  that  they  were  rejecletl,  on  the  lÜlh  of 
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August,  by  95  votes  to  94,  and  a  second  time,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  by  87  to  84,  ou  which,  as  on  other 
occasions,  it  appeared  that,  notrnthstanding  the  pre- 
sence and  power  of  the  army,  and  the  absence  of 
many  Presbyterians,  the    remaining    Members    of 
Parliament  were  resolved  to  make  a  more  obstinate 
resistance,  and  were  still  equal  in  numlxir  to  the 
Independents.     The  leaders  of  the  army  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.     On  tlie  19th  of 
August,  they  caused  a  new  and  threatening  repro- 
sentation  to  be  presented  by  Fairfax,  and  ou  the 
20th  occupied  all  the  doors  and  avenues  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  sujiported  by  such 
powerful  arguments,  proved  the  propriety  and  whol&- 
Gomeness  of  the  above  demands,  and  the  Commons 
thought  that  much   was  gained    by  the  addition 
that  no  legal  enquiry  or  punishment  should  take 
place  on  account  of  the  resolutions  which  were  re- 
voked.    Five  Lords,  who  contjlituted  the  whole  of 
the  Upper  House,  would  not  think  of  resisting  the 
violence  exercised  towards  them,  yet  the  Parliament 
was  henceforward  designated  by  the  conquerors  a 
free  Parliament !    Even  the  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices, who  were  so  bold  on  the  26th  of  July,  were 
now  so  intimidated  that  they  presented  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  Fairfax,  to  which  he  did  not  difip 
dain  to  make  a  very  obliging  reply. 

The  Presbyterians,  who  had  been  expelled  or  re- 
moved under  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  and  least  of  all 
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those  who  were  still  predominant  in  Scotland,  did  not 
show  so  much  compliance  and  patience  ;  they  uttered 
the  loudest  complaints  against  the  political  and  religi- 
ous principles  as  well  as  against  the  whole  conduct  of 
their  adversaries.  "  That  the  Parliament.*'  exclaims 
Baillie,  *'  did  no  more  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the 
King,  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  the  cxpidsion 
of  the  eleven  Members,  is  an  almost  unparalleled 
instance,  if  not  of  treachery,  at  least  of  childish  im- 
providence and  base  cowardice."  "  The  wisest  of 
men."  says  HoUis,  "know  what  an  evil  it  is  when 
servants  ride  on  horseback,  and  princes  go  on  foot  as 
servants :  an  evil  which  now  exists  in  our  unhappy 
kingdom.  The  meanest  men,  the  lowest  and  basest 
of  the  whole  people,  have  got  the  power  into  their 
hands,  trampled  the  crown  under  foot,  mocked  and 
ill-treated  the  Parliament,  annihilated  the  laws,  d^ 
stroyed  or  oppressed  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
kingdom,  broken  all  the  bonds  of  religion,  conscience, 
duty,  faith,  honesty,  and  good  morals,  and  laid  aside 
all  fear  of  GoJ  and  man :  they  now  rule  over  all  per- 
sona and  property,  from  the  King  on  the  throne  to  the 
beggar  in  the  hut;  their  will  is  their  law,  power 
their  right,  and  the  attainment  of  their  wild,  sens^ 
less,  and  fanatic  caprices,  the  foundation  of  a  Babel 
of  confusion,  is  the  object  of  all  their  actions.  At 
first  they^were  silent  and  behaved  with  modesty  ;  but 
by  degrees,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  supincness 
of  others,  their  activity  and  presumption  increased. 
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»  and  they  continually  urged  extreme  measures.     As 

(  Boon  as  what  had  been  promised  and  sworn  to  no 

J  longer  suited  them,  a  pretended  inspiration  or  a  new 

I  light  suddenly  gave  them  a  welcome  absolution  from 

'  it,  and  they  did  precisely  the  contrary,  merely  from 

tenderness  of  conscience."  *'  People  rejoice  (say 
others)  at  having  abolished  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  representations  of  the  Trinity,  the  bishops, 
saints'  days,  and  ceremonies;  whereas,  many  now 
reject  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Trinity,  all 
Priests,  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  all  learning,  science, 
principles,  and  faith;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  univer- 
sal toleration,  introduce  a  general  disorder,  the  disso- 
lution of  religion  and  of  morals." 

The  victorious  party  was  not  indifiFerent  to  expres- 
sions of  this  nature,  as  is  manifest,  by  their  pass- 
ing the  most  rigorous  laws  for  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  closing  the  theatres,  and  arresting  actors, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  performed 
elsewhere.  The  nature  of  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Scotch  was  of  greater  import- 
■■  ance.     The  King's  ideas  respecting  the  parties,  his 

hopes,  as  well  as  the  apprehensions  and  counsels  of 
his  friends,  appear  in  the  still-existing  correspon- 
dence, from  which  we  extract  the  following  particu- 
lars :  "  Jermin,  Culpepper,  Ashbumham,  and  others 
affirmed  that  the  Episcopal  constitution  was  neither 
absolutely  unalterable,  nor  did  it  include  the  whole 
of  religion.     The  King  must  make  satisfactory  con- 
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cession'!  in  this  respect,  as  he  has  already  done  in 
Scothind.  Mere  denying  and  prixhicing  difiicuHics, 
without  stating  any  decided  truly  practical  remedy, 
leads  to  nothing ;  nay,  any  means,  any  firm  resolution, 
is  better  than  this  death-like  silence,  which,  without 
a  miracle,  leaves  no  hreath  of  hope.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, it  is  true,  are  disinclined  to  royalty,  but  much 
less  80  than  the  Independents,  and  to  give  up  the 
bishops  is  not  a  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The 
King,  after  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  former,  is  not 
bound  to  anything  further ;  and  if  it  is  an  error  not  to 
consider  the  Kpiscopal  system  as  the  only  one  insti- 
tuted by  God,  wc  are  at  least  in  a  numerous  company, 
as  perhaps  not  six  Protestants  arc  of  a  different 
opinion.  No  Episcopalian  has  ventured  to  defend  that 
uncharitable  opinion  at  Uxhridge.  and  the  question 
iß,  as  it  was  before  in  Scotland,  whether  your  Ma- 
jesty choses  to  be  a  King  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  no 
KiuR  at  all :  that  you  will  be  ruined  if  you  persevere 
in  this  demand,  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Messieurs 
de  Believre  and  Montreuil.  of  CartUnal  Mazarin,  and 
of  the  Queens  of  France  and  Kngland,  of  all  your 
servants  in  Kngland,  and  in  fact  of  every  sensible 
man  to  whom  we  have  spoken." 

Charles  replied,  "  If  the  few  persons  whom  I  can 
expect  to  encourage  me  in  my  resolution  accuse  me 
of  ruining  my  crown  and  family  by  obbtinacy,  no 
pleasure  is  left  to  me  in  any  one  thing."  In  another 
letter,  he  says,  "All  my  best  friends  accuse  me  of  such 
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inexorable  and  ruinous  self-will,  as  if  I  were  wholly 
alone  in  my  opinion,  as  if  I  were  quite  ignorant  in  the 
two  main-springs  of  my  conduct,  namely  conscience 
and  policy  ;  but  am  1  then  quite  alone  because  many 
have  been  frightened  from  this  conviction,  or  do  not 
venture  to  express  it  ?  And  who  are  those  that  con- 
demn me,  but  such  as  consider  courage  and  outward 
honesty  as  conscience,  or  who  were  never  truly 
attached  to  the  English  Cliurch.  1  should  blame 
the  two  Queens  and  tlie  Carthnal  if  they  did  not 
decide  against  me,  for  they  are  falsely  informed  by 
pretended  Protestants,  and  do  not  imderstand  that 
Presbyterianism  necessarily  brings  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes with  it.  Therefore  make  yourselves  better 
acquainted, and  undeceive  those  who  are  misinformed. 
Since  the  days  of  Solomon  there  has  been  no  wiser 
man  than  he  who  said,  '  No  bishop,  no  King.'  By 
the  adoption  of  Presbyterianism  and  the  Covenant 
the  oath  of  supremacy  is  lost;  and  I  might  bh  well 
recognise  the  mass  and  the  Pope.  The  question 
does  not  relate  to  detached  points  of  doctrine,  but  is 
whether  the  King  shall  lose  all  [wwer  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  aud  give  it  up  to  the  ParUament.  In  the 
same  maimer,  my  adversaries  would  establish  the 
principle  that  rebellion  is  lawful,  and  the  supreme 
power  in  the  people,  to  whom  Kings  are  accountable, 
and  from  whom  they  are  bound  to  take  reproofs.  1 
cannot  give  way,  when  1  do  not  see  the  reasons  for 
doing  it;  1  will  not  deKpair,  as  my  cause  ifl  good. 
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If  I  were  anywhere  in  security,  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land would  quarrel,  and  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  joining  the  weaker  party,  or  forming  a  new  one ; 
for  people  must  then  be  sensible  that  without  my 
restoration  no  real  peace  is  possible."  Queen  Hen- 
rietta, in  her  answers,  earnestly  exhorts  her  husband 
not  to  yitld  too  much  with  resjtect  to  religion  and 
the  array ;  nay,  she  even  wishes  that  his  proposals 
may  be  refused  in  London,  "  After  so  many  suffer- 
ings." she  writes,  "  it  is  necessary  to  end  with  honor: 
if  you  remain  firm  and  resolute,  we  shall  one  day  or 
other  be  again  masters." 

These  views  and  hoj»es  had  not,  however,  hindered 
the  King  from  giving,  on  the  loth  of  May.  1647, 
the  following  answers  to  proposals  from  Parliament; 
"1  will  give  up  the  militia  for  ten  years,  and  recog- 
nize the  Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  Church  for 
three  years.  Afterwards,  clergymen  of  both  parties 
shall  deliberate,  and  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
I  am  ready  to  have  my  doubts  respecting  the  Cove- 
nant resolved  by  persons  versed  in  such  matters ;  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  to 
return  thither.  All  the  laws  against  the  Catholics 
shall  be  confirraetl,  and  a  reciprocal  general  pardon 
be  proclaimed." 

It  is  inconceivable  how  the  King,  consistently  with 
his  conviction,  which  he  declared  to  be  unalterable, 
could  make  these  proposals  ;  how  he  could  reconcile 
them  with  olher  promises,  or  expect  in  this  manner 
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to  gain  or  even  to  silence  the  difFerent  parties.     The 
bishops  and  the  Catholics  were  ßacrificed ;  the  Prcs- 
hylerianB,  in8tead  of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  which 
they  required,  received  only  a  temporary  preponde- 
rence;  and  no  notice   whatever  was  taken  of  the 
demands  of  the  Independents.     This  undecided,  iai- 
sincere  conduct  did  not  gain  the  King  any  party,  but 
offended    all.     Before,   however,    the  dehberntions 
which  had  been  commenced  in  Parliament  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclusioa,  lie  was  carried  off,  as  we 
have  before  related,  by  the  Independents,  and  their 
dispute  with  the  Presbyterians  rose  to  open  hostttfty. 
Far  from  fearing  that  he  should  be  employed  by  the 
parties  only  as  a  temporary  resource,  and  then  (being, 
exposed  to  their  unbridled  passions,)  be  oppressed 
and  ruined,  the  King  was  rejoiced  at  the  new  qua> 
rel,  and  considered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  that  he  ynff\ 
absolutely  necessary,  and  would  sooner  or  later  r^ 
cover  his  power. 

Cromwell  and  his  party  knew  how  to  turn  this 
temper  ofthe  King  to  their  advantage;  and  to  confirm 
him  in  it,  he  told  Berkeley,  a  negociator  of  Charles's, 
that  he  had  seen  the  King,  at  the  affecting  interview 
with  his  children,  at  Causham,  (")  and  added,  weep- 
ing, "  I  was  quite  mistaken  in  the  King,  and  now  con- 
sider him  as  the  most  honest  and  conscientious  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  May  the  goodness  of  God  be  dis- 
pensed to  me,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  my  in- 
ti*ntions  to  the  King.    We  ludejiendents  owe  him  the 
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greatest  thanks  for  not  accepting  the  proposals  of  the 
Parliament,  which  would  have  been  so  fatal  to  us."  On 
another  occasion,  Cromwell  and  Ircton  protested,  "We 
will  obtain  for  the  King  everything  that  he  can  wish  ; 
for  without  his  restoration  nobody's  life  or  property 
will  he  safe.  Onr  conscience  compela  ub  and  the 
army  to  act  thus :  for  we  do  not  hate  either  the  King 
or  the  monarchical  government.  Let  him  only  remain 
quiet,  and  trust  to  us.  We  must  be  the  greatest 
rogues  and  traitors,  if  we  did  not  keep  what  we  have 
promised  ;  for  the  King,  by  not  declaring  against  us, 
gives  us  a  very  great  advantage  over  our  enemies. 
We  will  purify  the  Parliament  over  and  over  again, 
till  it  agrees  to  our  plans  for  the  King." 

We  will  not  determine  how  far  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  acted  with  hyprocrisy  at  this  moment :  their  pri- 
mary object  certainly  was  their  own  ad  vantage,  and  vic- 
tory over  their enemie« ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  King's  most  faithful  friends  ufTirmed  that  his  inte- 
rest was  now  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  he  ought  now  to  come  to  a  speedy  coaclu- 
sion,  before  circumstances  changed  and  theleadershad 
altered  their  minds.  All  this,  however,  only  deluded 
Charles  more  and  more  with  respect  to  his  own  im- 
portance, and  he  believed  he  should  be  certain  of 
prescribing  terms,  as  both  the  Parliament  and  the 
Scotch  applied  to  him  with  great  earnestness.  On 
this  account,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  he 
received  IretoQ  and  some  others  with  liarsh  and  bitter 
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words,  and  said  lo  tlietn,  "You  are  undone  unleits  1 
preserve  you;"  (")but  lo  wliicb  Ireton  replied  "You 
think  io  be  the  mediator  between  us  and  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  to  mediate  between 
you  and  the  Parliament.  " 

At  the  time  when  the  difference  between  the  Par- 
liament and  the  army  was  at  ils  height»  Charles's 
friends  in  vain  besought  him  not  to  waste  his  time 
and  offend  both  parties,  in  a  notion  that  he  was  in 
the  best  position;  and  when  be  was  at  length  induced 
to  write  a  favourable  letter  to  the  commanders,  tlie 
affair  was  already  decided,  and  this  step,  which  had 
been  estoi-tod  from  him,  produced  no  effect.  "  The 
Kiuc^,"  said  Ireton  on  this  subject,  "gave  us  words  ; 
and  we  paid  him  in  the  same  coin,  as  soon  as  we  per- 
ceived that  he  did  not  intend  the  real  good  of  the 
people,  but  only  hoped  to  recover  by  some  dissentions 
what  he  had  lost  in  war.  At  the  lime  when  he  pre- 
tended that  he  would  immetliately  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  us,  he  was  negocialing  for  an  arrangement 
with  our  enemies."  In  like  manner.  Cromwell  d^ 
clared,  "The  King  is  a  man  of  much  sense  and  under- 
standing, but  60  dissembling  and  false  that  he  cannot 
be  trusted." 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1647,  the  Parliament 
sent  to  the  King  proposals  fur  jieaee.  He  answered 
that  they  were  like  the  former  ones,  against  which  he 
had  already  raised  his  doubts  and  objections;  (")  he 
therefore  wished  the  more  reasonable  condition«  of 
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the  army  to  be  taken  for  the  Imsis,  and  also  deputies 
from  it  to  be  admitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  negocia- 
iions.  This  proposal,  which  departed  from  all  legal 
forms,  displeased  not  only  the  dtterminetl  advocates 
of  the  unlimited  rights  of  the  Parliament,  hut  al^a 
the  army ;  partly  because  it  thought  of  taking  the  sole 
management  of  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  ami 
partly  because  it  entertained  ideas  and  views  essen- 
tially difTerent  from  what  it  had  formerly  expressed. 
These  new  diiferences  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent in  the  course  of  October  and  November,  1647, 
for  the  Parliament  declared  the  King  mast  con- 
firm what  the  two  Houses  propose  to  him.  The 
Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  required  that  negociations 
should  be  carried  on  with  Charles  personally,  and 
that  he  should  be  delivered  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  army.  Lastly,  a  very  numerous  party  in  the 
anny  presented  to  Fairfax  a  representation,  in 
which,  after  the  most  pious  and  humble  religious 
phrases,  they  say,  "'  The  law  of  nature  and  nations  is 
the  foundation  of  our  demands.  All  forms  are  but 
Bhadows,  and  every  one  may  be  abolished,  when  they 
no  longer  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  ^»eople.  Now, 
when  confusion,  ruin,  and  slavery  are  at  the  door,  this 
must  be  duly  considered  and  weighed."  With  allusions 
not  to  be  misunderstood  to  the  total  uselessness  of  the 
King  and  the  Lords,  they  demanded  the  election  of 
representatives  according  to  the  population ;  the  dis. 
solution  of  the  present  Parliament;  in  future  a  Parlia- 
ment every  two  years  ;  equal  laws  for  all,  andadecla- 
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ration  that  henceforth  the  power  of  representative 
assemblies  is  subordinate  only  to  the  electors. 

Thus  under  Itainsborough,  the  piirty  of  the  Level- 
lers, Pritle,  and  others,  shewed  itself  more  and  more. 
Many  writers  comprehended  under  this  name  all  the 
whims  aud  follies  which  entirely  arbitrary  personal 
opinion  produced  at  a  time,  which  disdained  all  rule 
and  genera!  laws,  and  in  such  various  ways  neces- 
sarily fell  into  anarchy  and  led  to  despotism.  Thus 
for  instance,  Grignon  writes,  the  "  Levellers  are  a  sect. 
or  rather  a  faction,  hostile  not  only  to  royally,  but  to 
every  kind  of  rank  and  command;  and  w bo  would 
make  men  as  equal  with  respect  to  wealth  and  pro 
perty,  as  to  the  magistracy  or  offices."  ('*)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Levellers  said  "We  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  general  good,  which  had  hitherto  been  sacri- 
ficed by  all  parties :  by  the  King,  in  order  that  he 
might  reign  with  absolute  sway;  by  the  Parliament,  to 
make  its  power  last  for  ever ;  by  the  Generals  and 
Officers  out  of  ambition,  or  for  the  sake  of  rewards. 
We  also  complain,  with  reason,  that  the  weak  are 
punished  for  what  is  tolerated  in  the  powerful  ;  that 
capital  punishment  is  inflicted  for  inconsiderable 
crimes ;  that  people  are  compeMed  to  military  ser- 
vice; and  that  evils  in  the  law  which  have  often  been 
ccnsuretl  are  retained,  or  even  declared  sacred.  We, 
therefore,  are  the  only  persons  who,  according  to  the 
highest  lawgiver,  reason,  proceed  consistently  to  our 
object;  we  are  tiiie  repuhlicans.     Henceforth.  law 
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shall  govern,  not  men  ;  and  compulsion  shall  cease  in 
the  church  and  state.  The  peoj>le  exerciBe  their 
soveregnity  through  representatives ;  but  if  such 
noble  objects  are  longer  prevented  in  any  manner,  or 
by  any  person  whatever,  the  oppressed  must  at  length 
arise,  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
sacriBce  their  lives  rather  than  their  liberty." 

By  setting  up  these  prthciples,  the  victorious  and 
hitherto  united  army,  as  the  Parliament  had  done 
before,  fell  into  two  hostile  ]>arties :  for  such  ade  mo- 
cratic  division  of  all  power  and  dissolution  of  all 
ül>edience  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  Cromwell 
and  his  adherents  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Level- 
lers, with  keen  penetration,   saw  what  unboimded 
ambition  was    concealed    behind    the    bypocriticaJ 
humility  of  their  General.     They  endeavoured  espe- 
cially to  cast  suspicion  on  him  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  King  ;   nay,  ihey  called  him  in 
plain  tenns  a  liar  and  a  traitor.     Many  of  Charles's 
adherents,  and  probably  be  himself,  were  rejoiced  at 
this  state  of  things ;  for  they  thought  that  the  royal 
power  would  arise  with  renewed  strength  from  the 
»eral  disorder.      None  would  see  that  the  violent 
party  leaders  now  no  longer  considered  llie  King  as 
a  means  to  obtain  the  victory,  but  merely  as  an  obsta- 
cle that  was  to  be  removed;  at  whose  expense  theic- 
reciprocal  demands  might  be  compromised.     The 
agitators  in  the  army  said,  without  reserve.  "Heisuo 
better  than  a  dead  dog." 
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Though  the  King  had  latterly  hccn  treated  with 
more  respect  at  Hampton  Court,  had  collected  a 
kind  of  court  about  him,  and  even  allowed  the  wivea 
of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  he  presented  to  him,  he 
was  weary  of  his  imprisonment,  and  often  thought  of 
flight,  though  without  knowing  how  it  should  he  con- 
trived, or  whither  it  should  he  directed.  In  thi«  frame 
of  mind,  he  received,  at  tlie  instance  of  Cromwell, 
warnings  that  there  was  a  design  against  his  life  ;  by 
which  a  final  resolution,  if  not  caused,  was  probably 
hastened,  nay,  precipitated,  without  talking  due  pre- 
caution. On  the  11th  of  November,  1647.  he 
secretly  left  Hamjtton  Court;  and.  as  flight  to  a  foreign 
country  was  impossible,  and  seemed  also  to  imply  an 
abandonment  of  all  his  claims,  he  determined,  after 
long  hesitation,  forthelsleof  Wight  Whenllammond, 
the  governor  of  that  island,  was  informed  of  it  by 
Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  he  was  very  much  alarm- 
ed, justly  feeling  in  what  an  embarrassing  situation 
he  would  he  placed  between  the  King,  the  Parliament, 
the  army,  and  his  relations,  (for  he  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Hampden,  and  a  cousin  of  Cromwell ;)  he,  however, 
waited  upon  the  King,  and  promised  to  behave  to  him 
like  a  man  of  honor.  Charles  felt  how  indeünite  and 
equivocal  such  an  assurance  was  at  that  time,  and  that 
he  had  only  to  expect  a  change  of  captivity ;  however, 
it  was  equally  impossible  to  return  or  to  conceal 
himself. 
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The  King,  upon  his  flight,  wrote  to  the  Parliament, 
•*  Liberty  is  now,  more  than  ever,  the  desire  of  all 
men  ;  therefore.  Kings  ought  less  to  be  kept  in  capti- 
vity than  other  men.  I  have  borne  it  as  long  as  I 
could  hope  thereby  to  promote  peace.  1  now,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  safety  and  the  general  good,  withdraw 
for  a  time,  from  the  public  view,  both  of  friends  and 
enemies.  1  will,  however,  always  exert  myself  for 
peace  ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  esta- 
blished, as  far  as  possible,  without  bloodshed.  This 
object  is  attainable,  if  regard  is  paid  to  all  partic«  : 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  the  army,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Royalists.  The  moment  that  you 
will  bear  me  with  freedom,  safety,  and  honor,  I  will 
instantly  break  through  the  cloud  of  retirement,  and 
»how  myself  ready  to  be  the  father  of  the  country." 

Imme(Uately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  House 
of  Commons  declared  that  it  was  treason  to  harbour 
the  King's  person,  or  to  favor  his  flight.  But  already, 
on  the  following  day,  the  whole  affair  was  made 
known  by  a  report  from  Hammond,  who  wi-ote  to  the 
Karl  of  Manchester,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lonls, 
to  inform  him  that  the  King,  from  au  apprehension 
of  his  life  being  in  danger  at  Hampton  Court,  was 
come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  put  himself  under  his 
protection.  In  truth,  the  King  was  now  more  than 
ever  cut  off  fi-om  all  his  friends,  and  delivered  up  into 
the  power  of  Cromwell ;  for  though  Hammond  recog- 
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nized  the  Parliament  alone  as  his  legal  superiors, 
Cromwell  soon  found  means  to  change  his  opinion, 
and  wrote  to  him,  aniung  other  things:  "  'liiere  are 
cases  when  resistance  appears  to  be  lawful,  and '  Salus 
popuH  sttprema  iejc'  is  a  sound  principle.  We  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  whole  fruit  of  the  war,  and  re- 
turning to  the  old.  nay«  even  to  a  worse  system ;  and 
this  in  contradiction  to  all  declarations,  leagues,  and 
covenants.  The  army  is  a  lawful  power,  called  by 
God.  for  certain  reasons  and  objects,  to  fight  against 
the  King  ;  and  as  it  is  an  authority  for  these  objects« 
no  other  authority  can  be  opposed  to  it.  To  a  person 
who  cannot  convince  himself  it  is  very  pleasing  not 
to  decide  himself,  but  to  have  patience,  and  trust  and 
follow  others ;  this  will  relieve  you  from  all  the  anxi- 
ety  and  care  which,  as  you  say,  you  feel  respecting 
the  conduct  of  others."  These  and  similar  represen- 
tations had  such  an  effect  upon  Uommond.  that  after 
a  ehort-lived  civihty,  he  treatedthc  King  very  harshly, 
and  prevented  all  attempts  at  another  flight.  ('*) 

Thus  Cromwell  had  removed  llie  King  equally  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  friends  aud  of  his  enemies ;  and  had 
contrived,  besides,  to  throw  an  appearance  of  sincere 
seal  in  the  service  over  his  treacherous  plans ;  (")  and 
the  Parliament  was,  no  more  than  Charles,  an  object 
of  serious  apprehension  to  him.  But  the  division  iu 
the  army  became  every  day  more  dangerous.  h&  well 
as  the  iniluence  of  the  principles  which  destroyed  all 
oljcdieuce.  and  of  the  pretensions  which  grew  more 
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and  more  immoderate  and  absurd.  ,"  It  is  Ireaeon," 
exclaimed  the  discontented,  "  to  disregard  our  remon- 
strances. The  Parliament,  which  is  a  party  in  this 
matter,  cannot  decide  in  the  last  instance;  hut  we 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  the  good  peo- 
ple. If  the  majority  of  the  Parliament  will  not  do  us 
justice»  we  must  separate  the  honest  Members  from 
the  others  ;  and  the  more  so.  as  all  our  dejnands  tend 
to  the  general  good,  and  do  not  proceed  (lom 
interested  motives." 

At  a  grand  review,  ordered  by  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, some  regiments,  after  deposing  their  officers, 
appeared  of  their  own  accord,  having  in  their  hats 
papers,  with  the  motto,  "  The  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  the  rights  of  the  soldiers  !"  Gentle  ami  mode- 
rate remonstrances,  made  by  Fairfax  on  the  impro- 
priety of  this  conduct,  were  answered  with  such 
seditious  cries  that  all  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  Generals  appeared  to  be  destroyed.  At  this 
moment  of  extreme  and  excessive  danger,  Cromwell 
stepped  forward,  and  called,  "  Take  the  papers  from 
your  hats ;"  but  the  soldiers  of  Lilbume's  regiment 
refused,  repeating  the  same  cries.  ManftiUy  opposing 
this  boldness,  Cromwell  dragged  fourteen  of  the  most 
desperate  mutineers  ont  of  the  ranks,  caused  three  of 
them  to  be  sentenced  to  death  upon  the  »pot,  one  to 
.^  hanged,  and  the  others  to  be  sent  to  prison  for 
8ul)sequent  inquiry  and  punishinenL  From  that  day 
Cromwell  was  master  as  well  of  the  King  and  the 
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Parliament,  as  Commander-in-chiof  of  the  army ;  yet 
after  this  action  he  contrived,  with  hypocritical  art, 
to  return  to  Iiis  ordinary  course,  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  means  of  attaining  his  object ;  and,  for  instance, 
together  with  Ireton,  made  excessively  long  prayera 
with  the  soldiers.  "  Never,''  say  the  reports,  "  did 
more  harmonious  music  rise  to  the  Almighty ;"  and 
precisely  at  this  time  the  cool  tyrannical  fanaticism 
of  Cromwell  was  reconciled  with  the  unbridled  and 
anarchical  fanaticism  of  his  opponents:  the  King 
was  chosen  as  the  victim  of  this  renewed  league. 

"Cromwell,"  say  his  advocate«,  "was  sincerely 
resolved  to  save  the  King,  and  to  restore  him  on 
reasonable  tei-ms ;  when  a  letter  fell  into  his  hands, 
in  which  Charles  wrote  to  the  Qneen  not  be  alarraetl 
at  his  granting  so  much  to  Cromwell  and  his  friends : 
he  would  know,  when  the  time  came,  how  to  treat 
those  rascals,  and  send  them  a  halter  instead  of  a 
ribbon  of  the  garter."  Though  it  cannot  be  shown 
heyond  all  doubt  that  a  letter  commenced  in  those 
terms  was  really  intercepted,  yet  proofs  of  the  most 
secret  sentiments  of  Charles  certainly  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  most  violent  and  bitter  adversaries. 
From  that  moment  they  considered  his  insincerity 
and  faithlessness  as  incurable,  and  resolved,  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  try  him  capitally  as  a  criminal. 
This  turn  of  things,  however,  was  kept  a  secret  for 
the  present;  and  the  Parliament  was  again  put  for- 
ward to  bring  mattera  to  the  desired  point. 
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On  the  llth  of  Dcceml)er,  1647,  the  Parliament 
sent  to  the  King  fuur  biU«,  for  his  sanction,  of  the 
following  tenor:   I.  The  militia  shall  be  for  twenty 
years  under  the  sole  direction    of  the   Parliament. 
2.  All  oaths,  declarations,  and  proclamations  against 
the  Parliament  shall  be  revoked,  and  all  the  laws 
it  has  passed  sanctioned.     3.  All   lilK's  and  honors 
granted  since  the  20th  of  May.  1642,  shall  be  null 
and  void.     4.  The  Parliament  has  the  right  to  meet 
and  to  adjourn  as  it  shall  think  fit.     In  these  de- 
mands it  was  expressly  declared,  or  directly  implied, 
that  the  King  should  abolish  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  Church,  sacrifice  the  Church  property,  lake 
on  himself  the  blame  of  the  war.  and  abandon  his 
friends.     But,  before  he  could  make  any  objection  to 
these  points,  the  Scotch  commissioners,  who  hml  nut 
been  consulted  in  drawing  up  these  laws,  warmly 
opposed  them,  and  begged  the  King  not  to  confirm 
them,  as  they  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  Church 
and  State,  and  incompatible  witli  former  plans,  obli- 
gations, and  agreements.     They  explained  at  length 
the  grounds  of  this  assertion,  demanded  a  new  per- 
sonal negociation  with  the  King,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  "That  if  the  Scotch  could  by  any  means  have 
foreseen  that,  contrary  to  the  express  promise  of  the 
English  Parliament,  any  wrong  or  violence  woidd 
have  been  done  to  the  King,  and  an  attack  made 
upon  his  rights,  all  the  enticements  and  threats  in 
the  world  should  never  have  induced  them  to  sf^pa- 
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rate  from  their  King."  The  Englißh  Parliament, 
trusting  to  its  superior  power,  paid  no  attention  to 
this  Scotch  declaration  ;  for  which  reason  the  com- 
missioners, in  their  anger,  acting  with  promptitude, 
concluded,  on  the  26th  of  Deccml>er,  a  treaty  with 
Charles  of  the  following  tenor :  "  The  King  accept« 
the  Covenant,  and  confirms  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  the  resolution  of  the  As- 
eenihly  of  Divines  at  Westminsten  for  three  years. 
After  that,  the  clergy  and  Parliament  will  dcliherate 
and  determine  what  further  measures  shall  l>e  adopt- 
ed. Effectual  means  shall  be  employetl  to  suppress 
all  other  sects,  and  to  disband  the  army.  Tlie  King 
shall  be  restored  to  his  rights,  summon  a  new  Par^ 
liament,  and  the  legislation  be  completed  in  the  usual 
form."  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  King 
declared  to  the  £nglish  Parliament,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  that  he  could  not  possibly  sanction  single 
laws  which  entirely  destroyed  his  power,  till  a  treat? 
was  drawn  up,  comprising  all  the  points  that  must 
necessarily  be  discussed,  and  every  doubt  removed 
by  personal  negociation. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  given  on  the 
contents  of  the  four  bills  and  of  the  Scotch  treaty. 
At  all  events  the  Parliament  endeavoured,  in  the 
former,  so  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  the 
conquerors,  that  a  due  balance,  or  co-operation  of  the 
several  powers  of  the  state,  was  abolished.  Besides, 
the  leading  persons  were  by  no  means  ilisposed  to  ]>c 
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satisfi«!  with  the  proposed  measures,  hut  meant  to 
employ  them  to  open  a  way  to  greater  pretensions. 
The  Scotch  proposals  were  more  just  towards  the 
King;  but  there  was  little  hope  of  their  being  carried 
into  effect,  and  if  they  manifest  les«  rage  for  political 
innovation  their  religious  intolerance  Is  the  more 
striking. 

MTicn  the  dchatps  on  the  King's  answer  com- 
menced in  Parliament,  the  secret  wishes  and  objects 
of  the  revolutionary  zealots  showed  themselves  for 
the  first  time  without  any  reserve.  "  Bc<llam,"  said 
Thomas  Wroth,  "is  for  lunatics  Tophet  (Hell)  for 
Kings  ;  but  our  Kings  have  lately  conducted  them- 
selves in  siK'h  a  manner  as  if  they  were  destined  only 
for  the  mad-house.  I  therefore  propose  three  things: 
first,  to  keep  the  King  in  strict  confinement  in  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  to  bring  an  act 
of  impeachment  against  him;  thirdly,  to  set  him 
aside,  and  settle  the  afTairs  of  the  kingdom  without 
him.    It  is  the  same  to  me  what  fonn  of  government 

established,  if  it  is  only  without  Kings  and  devils." 
Ireton,  in  the  name  of  many  thousand  good  men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  against  the  enemy, 
afiirmed  that  the  King,  in  refusing  his  sanction  to 
the  four  bills,  had  denied  protection  and  security  to 
hi»  people  ;  therefore  nobody  was  bound  any  longer 
to  obey  him,  and  the  aSairs  of  the  kingilom  might 
^"be  settled  without  him.  '*  All  hope,"  said  he,  "that, 
after  such  long  patience,  you  will  now  display  ivsolu- 
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tion,  nnd  not  sacrifice  the  brave  men  who  have 
declared  for  the  Parliament  beyond  all  possibility  of 
retreat.  On  their  part  they  will  never  abandon  it,  if 
it  does  not  abandon  them."  Cromwell,  having  upoa 
tliLs  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  bravery,  good  sen- 
timents, and  piely  of  the  army,  continued:  "  People 
now  expect  that  the  Parliament  will  take  Ihe  go- 
vernment into  its  own  hands  ;  and  no  longer  expect 
anything  from  an  obstinate  man.  whose  heart  God 
has  hardened.  Do  not  induce  the  army,  which  is 
ready  to  defend  you.  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  to 
believe  that  it  is  betrayed  and  delivered  np  by  you  to 
the  revenge  and  malice  of  an  irrcconcileable  enemy, 
whom  it  has  subdued  for  your  advantage.  Let  it  not 
seek  in  its  despair  any  other  means  of  safety  than  in 
attachment  to  you;  for  how  destructive  euch  a  resolu- 
tion would  be  to  you,  I  tremble  to  think,  and  leave 
you  to  consider." 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  Cromwell  laid  his 
hand  ujwn  his  sword ;  which  significant  intimation 
made  such  an  impression  that  the  majority  resolved 
that  the  King  had  replied  with  an  absolute  negative 
to  the  four  bills  which  alone  could  save  the  kingdom  ; 
wherefore  they  ought  to  lose  no  lime  in  settling 
the  government  in  the  best  manner  possible;  that 
henceforward  no  proposal  should  be  made  to  the 
King,  or  accepted  from  him ;  and  whoever  violated 
this  command  should  be  treated  as  a  traitor.  When 
the  Upper  House  hesitsted  to  confirm  I  his,  which 
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was  called  the  law  of  non-address,  petitions  and 
popular  tumults  were  got  up.  and,  at  length,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lower  llouse,  a  detachment  of  the 
army  was  sent  to  Whitehall.  Tlie  Lords,  intimidated 
by  these  measures,  passed  the  bill  on  the  L5th  of 
January,  1618. 

The  republicans  loudly  proclaimed  their  joy  at  this 
victory,  and  said,  the  King  has  broken  hifi  oath,  haa 
appealed  to  the  sword,  and  done  away  with  the  duty 
of  allegiance  ;  royalty  is  good  for  nothing  either  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  as  might  he  eridently  proved 
by  passages  of  Scripture.  Cromwell,  too,  confessed 
that  the  honours  of  this  world  had  once  so  dazzled 
him  that  he  had  not  clearly  discerned  the  work  of 
the  Lonl ;  hut  now  he  was  resolved  to  be  Jiumhle. 
and  to  pray  with  the  saints  that  God  would  pardon 
him  for  having  sought  his  own  a(lvant.age. 

Though  the  Parliament  had  a  declaration  printed, 
in  which  it  attempted  to  Justify  its  coucluct,  and 
brought  numberless  accusations  against  the  King. 
far  more  interest  was  everywhere  manifested  in  hiä 
favour  than  had  l>een  expected.  It  was  manifestly 
an  untruth  that  the  King  had  absolutely  rejected  the 
proposals  of  the  Parliiimcnt,  and  that  the  breaking 
off  of  all  negociations  was  nccessarj'  for  the  security 
of  the  kingdom.  The  King  too  succeeded  in  pul)- 
lisbing  a  justification  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he 
says,  "  My  conscience  forbade  me  to  assent  to  the 
four  hills  without  any  aUeration,  for  the  peo|ple  would 
VOL.    II.  H   u 
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have  been  (hereby  exposed  for  ever,  with  rcffpect  to 
the  management  of  ihe  army  and  the  taxes,  to  Ihe 
arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  of  the  Parliament. 
Besides,  1  have  already  granted  more  than  wa8  for- 
merly required  or  thought  necessarj'  and  useful,  and 
am  rather  inclined  to  reproach  myself  on  that  account 
than  for  obstinate  refusal.  Should  it  be  my  hard  lot 
to  fall  together  witli  the  freedom  of  this  kingdom,  I 
have  no  reason  to  blush  for  myself,  but  to  deplore  the 
future  misery  of  my  people." 

Two  days  after  the  resolution  not  to  negociate,  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  left  London  in  great  anger, 
and  numerous  petitions  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Parliament  were  received  from  many  places  ;  nay,  in 
several  counties  iusurreclions  broke  out  in  favour  of  the 
King.  "  Those,"  exclaims  one  writer.  "  who  fonnerly 
fought  with  such  great  courage  for  the  Parliament, 
appear  now  to  have  lost  their  courage  and  the  sense 
of  their  duty."  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  sobers 
minded  persons,  now  that  circumstances  were  changed, 
returned  to  a  sense  of  their  real  duty,  and  mnnifesle<l 
great  courage  in  opposing  the  prevailing  errors. 
Judge  Jenkins  plainly  told  the  Parliament  that  it 
did  the  King  wrong,  for  that  justice  and  law  could 
not  exist  without  the  King ;  for  which  speech  he  was 
fined  ^1000.  At  the  eame,  time  several  violent 
satires  were  puhli&lied  against  the  Parliament :  cue, 
for  instance,  under  the  title  of  the  "New  Testament 
of  our  Masters  and  Redeemers  in  the  Lower  Uousc." 
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which  was  ordered  to  be  hurnt  by  the  hangman ; 
while  the  censorsbip  was  rendered  more  strict,  presses 
were  broken,  authors  and  printore  imprisoned.  Sec. 

More  from  political  than  from  puritanical  mo- 
tives^ a  new  storm  was  raided  at  this  time  against 
the  actors.  The  law  of  the  19ih  of  February,  1648. 
says,  "they  are  cousideretland  declared  to  be  rogues; 
all  theatres,  without  regard  to  royal  patents,  shall  be 
cloeed  and  pulled  down,  and  those  who  continue  to 
act  shall  be  whippetl  and  imprisoned,  and  the  specta- 
tors punished  in  some  other  manner.  An  actor  who 
is  found  to  violate  this  law  for  the  second  lime>  shall 
be  declared  an  incorrigible  rogue,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly." 

Though  two  hundred  and  fifty  Members  ('^)  of  the 
Lower  House  were  wanting,  the  remainder  paid  no 
attention  to  their  absence,  but  proceeded  with  the 
greater  boldness,  and  passed  a  law  that  the  property 
of  the  condemned  friends  of  the  King  shoidd  be  con- 
fiscated, and  one  half  given  to  the  State  and  the  other 
to  the  informer.  From  that  time  we  find  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  an  incredible  number  of 
the  heaviest  fines.  Mr.  St.  John  is  said  to  have 
gained  i^40,000only  for  obt^ning  pardons.  ("). 

Measures  of  such  a  nature  were  more  calculated  to 
produce  a  new  crisis  than  to  prevent  it;  on  which 
account  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  offended  Scotch  were  doubly  important 
In  the  autumn  of  1646.  the  English  Parliament  h;ul 
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passed  eeveral  laws  by  which  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  entirely  abolished,  its  property  sequestrated,  nntl 
partly  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  and 
to  defray  debts.  Though  the  bishops  and  the  form 
of  Churcli  government  were  not  popular,  yet  such  a 
bold  encroachment  upon  property,  as  Avell  as  the  de- 
position and  expulsion  of  so  many  persons,  fur  the 
most  part  without  any  indemnity,  excited  warm  com- 
pa.sBion  in  many  persons.  Besides,  the  Presbyterian 
institulions  were  carried  into  effect  ouly  in  very 
small  portions  of  England,  and  for  a  short  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  funds  and  of  capable 
clerg}'men,  and  no  less  so  by  the  influence  of 
the  Episcopalians  and  Inde|wndenls.  Nay,  in 
October,  1647,  the  city  of  London  presented  a 
petition,  stating  that  several  hundred  towns  and 
villages  had  no  clerg)inen  at  all ;  and  therefore  the 
petitioners  prayed  that  all  well-qualified  men  might 
not  be  rashly  kept  back  from  the  important  office  of 
gi\ing  religious  instruction.  These  circiiniytancea 
ought  to  have  excited  the  highest  anger  of  the  Scotch 
clergy,  whose  views  in  all  essential  points  were 
defeated,  and  shonld  have  inclined  them  to  a  contest 
with  the  party  now  predominant  in  England  ;  but  a 
great  number  of  them  had  meantime  been  changed 
from  friends  of  a  temperate  monarchy  into  xealous 
republicans:  others  thought  it  unbecoming  to  have  any 
connection  with  Hoyalisls  and  Episcopalians,  while 
others  again  looked  upon  the  Scotch  Parliament  sa 
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ihe  first  and  most  danpfcrous  enemy  of  their  own  un- 
limited religious  pretensions.  Thus  there  were  at  this 
time,  properly  speaking,  three  parlies  in  Seotiaud ;  \he 
emallesl  wished  for  an  unconditionah  the  larger,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration  of  the  King;  the  third,  consisting  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  of  llitü  jieople.  and  of 
part  of  the  nobility  under  the  Marquis  of  Argjle, 
thought  to  set  the  King  entirely  aside,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  republican  constitution  in  Church  and  State. 

In  spite  of  violent  opposition,  Hamilton  and  his 
friends  succeeded,  on  the  26th  of  ApriL  1648,  in 
carrying  a  resolution  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  that 
the  following  demands  should  be  laid  before  that  of 
Kngland  :  The  King  shall  come  with  liberty,  safety, 
and  honor  to  London,  and  the  negociations  with  him 
shall  l)e  renewed  ;  the  expelled  Members  shall  return 
to  the  House;  the  Covenant  shall  remain  in  full  force,- 
and  the  sects,  including  the  Independents,  shall  be 
exliriiated  ;  the  army  of  Fairfax  shall  be  disbanded ; 
and  henceforth  no  soldiers  enlisted  but  such  as  have 
sworn  to  the  Covenant. 

Before  these  demands  were  received  the  contest 
between  the  parties  in  London  had  broken  out  afresh. 
The  journeymen,  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  King's 
friends,  seized,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  April,  some 
depots  of  arms,  plundered  several  houses,  and  re- 
pulsed the  guards  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  army 
and  the  Parliament,  which  here  unexpectedly  met 
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with  new  enemies,  acted  on  this  occaeion  together 
lo  put  them  down  ;  and  having  succeeded,  onlered 
public  tlianksgivings  for  the  arerting  of  such  great 
danger,  and  i^lOOO  was  granted  the  soldiers  as  a 
recompense.  However,  as  at  that  time  news  was 
received  of  great  movements  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  Scotch  preparations  for  vmr, 
and  many  Independents  were  engaged  out  of  London, 
the  PrcBbyterian  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
took  fresh  courage,  and  resolved,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
by  a  majority  of  165  to  99,  that  the  conslitulion. 
consisting  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  should 
not  be  changed,  and  (hat  measures  should  be  adopted 
fur  the  safety  of  London.  A  simple  chronological 
narrative  of  events  will  show  the  most  clearly  how 
from  this  day  till  September,  1Ü4Ö,  views  and  mea- 
sures, fear  and  hope,  fluctuated  and  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  most  various  events. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  after  the  receipt  of  the  Scotch 
demands,  the  Parliament  resolved  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  Covenant  should  be  maintained,  negth 
ciations  opened  with  the  King,  and  measures  of 
defence  taken  against  the  Scotch.  On  the  24th  of 
May  it  was  resolved,  by  169  to  86.  that,  as  soon  as 
the  King  confirmed  the  Presbyterian  government  of 
the  Church  for  three  years,  gave  up  the  militia  for 
ten  years,  and  recalled  the  ordinances  which  ho 
had  issued  against  the  Parliament,  on  endeavour 
should  be  made  lo  come  to  an  agreement  upon  a)l 
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Other  points.  On  the  28lh  of  May,  news  was  re- 
ceived that  part  of  the  fleet  had  tnutinied;  on  the 
29th.  that  an  attempt  of  the  King  to  fly  had  failed  ; 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  that  Fairfax  had  put  down  the 
Royalist  insurrection  in  Kent,  and  that  Cromwell, 
at  the  invitation  of  Argyle  and  his  party,  had  begun 
his  march  against  Scotland.  On  the  6th  and  8th 
of  June,  the  expelled  Members  of  the  Upi)er  and 
Lower  Houses,  as  well  as  the  city  officers,  were  re- 
stored to  their  scats  and  posts ;  uud  on  the  3()tii  June 
the  law  prohibiting  negociations  with  the  King  was 
repealed  in  the  Upi>cr  House  ;  on  the  12th  of  July 
news  was  received  of  the  hostile  entrance  of  the 
Scotch  into  the  kingdom,  with  a  communication  of 
the  grievances  which  they  had  alledgetl.  The  chief 
of  Uiesc  were,  the  expulsion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Members,  the  oppression  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  city  of  Jjondon  by  the  army  ;  the  favour  shown  to 
the  sects,  the  breach  of  the  Covenant,  the  neglect  of 
the  Scotch,  the  ill-treatment  of  the  King,  &c.  All  this 
tyranny,  they  said,  must  be  put  an  end  to,  by  which 
all  divine  and  human  laws  were  violated,  an4  the 
people  plunged  into  wretchedness  and  slavery. 

On  the  14th  and  2üth  of  July  the  Scotch  and  their 
English  friends  were  declared  to  be  traitors  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
by  a  majority  of  71  to  64,  to  negociate  with  the 
King,  before  he  occepted  the  above  three  proiwsitions. 
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Though  we  might  gladly  rejoice  at  this  gradual 
victory  of  the  Parliament  over  the  array,  and  of 
legal  forms  over  the  power  of  the  sword,  as  well  as 
the  return  to  moderate  political  views  ;  ou  the  other 
side,  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians  iu  religious 
matters  is  so  decided,  that  there  seems  to  be  notliing 
left  but  an  unhappy  choice  betwei'n  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  A  law  by  which  Christmas,  Kaster, 
Wli  it  sun  title,  and  other  holidays,  were  abolished, 
because  they  were  celebrated  in  a  superstitious  man- 
mer.  was  no  more  carried  into  effect  than  another 
that  schoolboys,  apprentices,  servants.  Stc.  should, 
instead  of  keeping  these  holidays,  amuse  themselves 
on  every  second  Tuesday  in  the  month.  Nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  wonder  tliat  the  victorious  Pres- 
byterians again  ordered  the  adoption  of  all  their 
doctrines  and  forms  ;  but  a  law  of  the  2nd  May, 
1648,  against  heresies  so  exceeds  all  measure  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  violent  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Independentü.  This  law  divides  errors 
and  heresies  into  two  principal  heads ;  "  Whoever 
affirms  that  all  men  are  predestined  to  salvation; 
that  man  by  nature  has  a  free-will,  and  may  of 
himself  turn  to  God;  that  there  is  a  purgatory;  that 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  improper ;  that  man 
is  not  obliged  to  believe  more  than  hi«  reason  can 
comprehend,  &c.,  shall  be  imprisoned  till  he  will  give 
ieeurity  that  he  will  renounce  bis  errors.     lie  who 
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denies  the  Trinity,  or  the  two-fold  nature  of  Christ, 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ's  human  naturtr,  or  does  not 
acknowledge  the  canonieal  books  of  Scripture,  bhall 
be  imprisoned,  even  if  he  recants;  and  if  he  docs  not 
recant,  shall  \ye  executed." 

This  tyranny  over  men's  consciences  was  as  un-' 
wise  as  it  was  unjust  and  unchristian  :  for  tlic  parties 
in  Scotland  were  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  a 
speedy  and  unanimous  co-operation  could  not  possibly 
be  expected.  Thus  the  Parliament  at  Kdinhurgh 
complained  of  the  disobedience  of  the  clergy,  ('")  who 
endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy  yoke  ou  the  consciences 
of  their  fellow-cilizens,  did  not  obey  the  laws,  and 
forgot  that  the  Parliament  is  the  highest  legislative 
authority,  especially  with  respect  to  peace  and  war, 
and  nobody  ought  to  be  deterred  by  them  from  the 
duty  to  which  he  was  bound.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Assembly  published  a  declaration  agamst  the 
Scotch  army,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  illegality 
and  hostilt:  nature  of  every  imion  for  the  King ;  nay, 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  hail  chiefly  promoted  this 
union,  and  had  therefore  received  various  rewards 
from  the  King,  unexpectedly  turned  round;  perhaps 
alarmed  by  the  popular  tumults,  in  which  the  women 
in  Edinburgh  again  acted  a  part,  and  pelted  tho 
friends  of  the  King  with  stones.  The  following  [as- 
sages  from  the  reports  of  the  French  legation  throw 
a  light  un  these  affairs : 
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"  I  believe/'  writes  MontreiiU.  "  that  neither  the 
Presbyterians  nor  the  Independents  seriously  intend 
to  save  the  King  whom  tliey  have  so  deeply  offended 
(").  TTie  Scotch  clergy  preach  against  the  King, 
and  curse  all  those  who  would  unite  holy  soldiers  of 
their  army  with  malefactors  and  criminals  who  have 
served  the  King.  Meantime  they  excommunicate  the 
Catholics,  and  compel  them  to  leave  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  fear  that,  if  the  Independent«  overcome 
them,  the  Episcopal  Church  will  be  restored.  The 
clergy  too  preach  against  a  war  in  favor  of  the  King, 
and  say  that  now  the  madman  is  imprisoned  and 
bound,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  restore  him  to 
liberty,  and  put  the  sword  into  his  hands.  Kemon- 
strances  against  the  war  come  from  vurious  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  prove  that  the  jveople  care  very  little 
for  the  King.  The  petty  nobility  woidd  rather  ruin 
the  lonls.  as  well  as  the  King.  The  declaration  of 
the  Scotch  clergy  against  him  is  beyond  measure 
strong.  They  resolved  to  depose  the  preacher 
Ilumsey,  the  only  one  who  refused  to  read  the 
declaration  in  his  church,  and  still  ventures  to  i^ieak 
in  favor  of  his  Prince ;  but  the  women  of  his  congre- 
gation were  bolder  than  tlic  Parliament.  They 
followed  hira  into  the  assembly  where  he  was  to  be 
deposed,  reproached  the  leading  members,  in  very 
offensive  expressions,  with  their  bud  lives,  und 
added.  '  If  you  dare  to  do  the  least  harm  to  our  dear 
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preacher,  or  to  any  one  of  our  old  clergy,  wc  will 
find  meaas  to  drive  you  all  out  of  the  country,  as  we 
(the  women)  got  rid  of  the  bishops  a  few  years  ago.* 
The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  make  use  of 
the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  only  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  their  opponents.  They  have  no 
affection  for  either.  Even  a  complete  triumph  of  the 
Presbyterians  over  the  Independents  would  have  no 
other  reBult  than  that  the  King  would  remain  in 
prison  till  he  had  agreed  to  all  their  former  proposals. 
Here  in  Scotland  there  is  neither  unity  of  purpose, 
nor  enthusiasm  for  the  war.  Hamilton  and  Argylc 
remain  enemies  as  before.  The  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission sent  orders  to  the  clergy  to  preach  against 
the  raising  of  troops,  on  pain  of  being  deposed  ;  the 
Parliament,  on  the  contrary,  ordered  that  whoever 
opposed  it  should  be  imprisoned  and  his  property 
confiscated.  Hereupon  the  clergy  onlered  two  great 
fast  days,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  solemn 
prayers  to  God.  to  inspire  the  Ministers  with  other 
plans,  or  to  defeat  those  which  they  now  entertained; 
they  resolved  that  every  person  of  their  profession 
who  followed  the  army  should  be  excommunicated 
and  lose  his  income." 

The  Presbyterian  clei^  of  the  diocese  of  London 
wrote  in  much  more  Christian  and  moderate  terms  to 
Fairfax,  against  the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the 
treatment  of  the  King.  "  The  army,"  they  say, 
"  is  destined  to  protect  and  obey,  not  to  overthrow. 
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the  constitution.  You  cannot  prove,  from  the  eucccss 
of  your  plan,  that  it  is  just  and  pleasing  to  Go<1 :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  ol"  the  severest  punishments  of 
the  wicked  that  he  sometimes  permit«  their  evil  plans 
to  take  their  free  course.  In  things  which  the  word 
of  Go<l  forbids,  success  provcH  nothing,  and  the  Spirit 
does  not  excite  to  anything  contrary  to  the  commands 
of  Scripture:  actions  arc  to  be  tried  and  regulalod 
according  to  its  dictates,  and  hast  of  all  can  necessity 
be  appealed  to,  for  there  is  no  necessitt/  which  compels 
to  «■«." 

Let  us  be  permitted,  on  this  occasion,  again  to  make 
some  general  remarks,  lu  fliflerent  ages,  and  on  difTcr- 
ent  occasions,  rii^ht,  utility,  and  necessiti/\ia.ve  been  set 
np  as  the  main  springs  and  foundations  of  human  con- 
duct. Right  is  seldom  so  wholly  on  one  side  as  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  there  is  here  too  a  rejection  of 
the  higher,  truly  vital,  and  conciliatory  principle,  and 
Christian  forbearance  ;  there  is  a  letter  which  killetb ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  right  elevates  Ihe 
mind  from  the  region  of  force  into  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  freedom,  and  from  self-interested  opinion 
to  a  convincing  perception  of  the  truth.  The  useful 
is  still  more  difiicult  to  discover  than  the  right,  because 
it  does  not  include  within  itself  the  more  exalted  object 
of  exertion,  but  appears  only  as  a  means  to  attain  it. 
Should  examination,  which  is  generally  dispensed 
with,  but  which  is  in  truth  indispensible,  show  that 
the  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  certain  means 
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appear  useful,  is  itself  condemnable»  the  pretended 
utility  must  be  designated  as  injurious,  and  deserving 
condemnation.  Lastly,  the  doctrine  o? ttecessitjjf  seems 
to  put  an  end,  in  a  victorious  and  satisfactory  manner, 
to  all  indecision  and  doubt ;  but  in  truth  it  leads  only 
to  vague  self-will  and  blind  chance.  Destitute  of  all 
knowletlge  and  perception  of  truth,  indiNndual  facta 
are  set  up  as  idols ;  the  bold  are  authorized  to  venture 
on  what  is  most  contrary  to  right,  and  the  base  to 
submit  to  it.  The  power  of  the  moment  which  leads 
to  victory  then  passes  at  once  as  the  sanction  of  right 
for  centuries.  Human  liberty  is  not  submitted  in 
humility  to  a  divine  decree ;  bnt  sacrificed  to  the  tickle 
discretion  of  ignorant  masses.  Lastly,  the  energetic 
will,  which  abides  fimily  l)y  what  is  right,  even  to 
martyi'dom,  is  stigmatized  as  error  and  folly,  because, 
according  to  this,  the  only  saving  doctiinc.  there  iB 
neither  GOOD  nor  evil,  but  only  necessity,  and  the 
idea  of  guilt  or  innocence  has  no  meaning,  applied 
either  to  individuals  or  to  whole  nations.  The  par- 
tial obstinate  adherence  to  tlie  killing  letter  of  right 
soon  causes  us  to  lose  sight  also  of  its  sacred  ground,  so 
that  we  seek  for  relief  only  in  the  domain  of  what  is 
called  utility.  When  manifold  attempts  here  have 
ftuled,  we  plunge  with  desiMjrale  devotedness  into  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  acquit  ourselves  for  not 
resisting  it.  Hut  this  necessity  seizes  without  mercy 
her  own  adherents,  and  casts  them  contemptuously 
aside,  till,  after  years  of  misery,  the  conviction  arises 
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out  of  the  universal  coufusion  of  facts  and  principle», 
that  human  societj*  cannot  come  into  a  healthy  state 
till  HIGHT,  UTILITY,  and  NECESSITY  are  not  considereil 
as  three  distinct  hostile  powers,  but  contemplated  from 
a  higher  point  of  view,  and  reconciled  with  each  other. 
Then  what  is  necessary,  (or  rather  the  divine  decree,) 
will  be.  at  the  same  time,  the  right,  and  the  right 
at  once  the  useful  and  the  necessary. 

At  that  time  the  question  of  right  had  been  long 
thrown  into  the  background.  In  England  the  mast 
conflicting  opinions  prevailed  respecting  what  was 
truly  useful;  and  the  parties, like  the  Girondeand  the 
Mountain  in  France,  in  fact  merely  considered  what 
was  necessary  for  their  own  safety.  Clarendon  says, 
"  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  equally 
far  from  being  restrained  by  justice  and  conscience;  but 
the  latter  only  did  what  positively  led  to  their  object» 
whereas  the  former  were  often  obliged  to  do  what 
was  in  the  end,  prejudicial  to  them.  The  latter 
were  absolutely  led  by  a  few  ;  the  former  consulted 
with  many,  and  paid  regard  to  many.  The  latter  re- 
solved on  what  pleased  them,  and  prosecuted  it  with 
stratagem  and  violence,  consistently,  and  in  spite  of  all 
opposition  ;  the  former  looked  around  to  see  whether 
and  where  and  how  they  might  succeed,  and  were 
especially  very  dqwudent  on  the  clergy."  To  the  same 
efTect  Clarendon  says,  in  another  place:  "  Renounce 
principles,  and  a  reasonable  decision  is  no  longed 
possible,  but  only  a  majority  of  voices  and  rude  fore«. 
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which  give  no  security  for  \\hatis  resolved  upon." 
Very  true,  only  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confouiid 
mere  abstract  notions  and  prejudices  with  the  highest 
vital  principles,  or  to  give  them  out  as  such. 

Cromwell,  tauglit  by  the  cxjrerience  of  his  life,  had 
probably  kept  free  more  than  any  other  of  such  par- 
tial infatuation;  but  without  embracing  what  was 
right,  still  lees  without  being  disposed  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  it.  He  was  therefore  suspected  by  all 
parties.  When  he  set  out  on  liis  march  for  Scotland, 
the  chief  persons  among  the  Levellers  accompanied 
him  out  of  the  city ;  where,  on  taking  leave,  he  made 
a  very  excellent  profession  of  his  principles,  and 
assured  them  that,  like  themselves,  he  sought  and 
aimed  at  what  was  honorable  and  just.  At  this 
they  were  very  much  rejoiced ;  hut  learnt  soon  aftcr- 
wanis,  that  some  Presbyterian  clergymen  had  followed 
him  in  a  coach,  and  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his 
obliging  reception  of  them. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision.  Major 
Huntingdon,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1648,  brought 
an  accusation  against  Cromwell  of  high  treason ;  but 
not  a  memberuf  the  House  of  Commons  would  second 
the  motion:  nay,  the  Speaker  would  not  even  propose 
it :  and  in  the  Upper  House  notliing  was  done,  either 
through  fear  of  Cromwell,  or  because  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  indispensible,  or  because  the  whole 
WQs  believed  only  to  be  a  trick  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Huntingilon  being  thus  repelled  by  the  Parliament, 
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caiised  his  accusation  to  be  printed.  It  turned 
chiefly  on  the  following  points:  Cromwell  caused 
the  King  to  be  carried  off,  negociated  witli  him  under- 
hand, excited  discontent  in  the  army  instead  of  allay- 
ing it ;  he  has  expressed  himself  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner with  respect  to  the  PHrlianicnt,  hindered  the 
Kings  coming  to  Richmond,  driven  him  from  Hampton 
Court  by  artful  warnings,  and  said  that  it  was  lawful 
in  dealing  with  a  rogue  to  play  the  rogae. 

Verbal  or  printed  accusations  of  such  a  kind  cer- 
tainly prove  the  violent  excitement  of  the  passions  at 
those  times,  but  could  in  fact  decide  nothing ;  all  de- 
pending on  who  acted  with  the  greatest  promptitude 
and  resolution.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  took  advantage 
of  every  moment,  and  exerted  the  greatest  activity 
to  put  down  the  royalists  in  all  parts  of  Kngland ; 
while  the  Parliament  lost  many  precious  raontlis 
without  coming  toany  important  resolution,  or  moving 
consistently  in  any  one  direction.  When,  for  instance, 
it  was  again  discussed  in  the  Lower  House,  in  the 
month  of  July,  whether  fresh  negociations  should  be 
opened  with  the  King:  Thomas  Scott  said,  "It  is 
always  too  soon  or  too  late  to  negociate  with  such 
a  faithless  and  implacable  prince.  He  who  draws 
his  sword  against  the  King,  must  throw  away 
the  scabbard.  Any  peace  with  ('harles  would  be 
followed  by  the  ruin  of  all  the  gotnl  and  pious.  Who 
will  assure  you,  if  you  negociate  in  London,  that  the 
city  will  not  be  reconciled  to  the  furious  King,  and 
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give  up  your  heads  to  be  sacnficeJ.  as  Samaria  did 
the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab ;  "and  if,"  added 
Colonel  Hervey,  "hepromiacßyoiitorcmaininaneigh- 
bouring  palace,  who  will  trust  a  man,  who  has  so  often 
sworn  falsely?"  "  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,"  replied 
Simon  Ewes,  "  we  may  and  must  trust  the  King ;  or  if 
you  do  not  know  our  situation,  I  will  describe  it  to  you 
in  a  few  words.  Your  gold  and  silver  have  vanished ; 
your  fleet  is  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  you  are  hated  and 
despised  by  the  English  and  Scotch.  Judge  then, 
whether,  in  such  a  lamentable  state  of  things,  it  is  not 
high  time  tobe  reconciled  to  his  Majesty." 

Opinions  so  directly  contrary  destroyed  each  other's 
effect,  and  though  London  warmly  interfered  for  the 
King,(*')  nothing  was  in  fact  done  till  news  was  receiv- 
ed, that  Cromwell,  with  an  inferior  army,  had  totally 
defeated  the  Scotch,  near  Preston,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust; (")  had  taken  the  Marfiuis  of  Hamilton  prisoner; 
had  restored  the  alliance  with  the  Parliament ;  and 
dissolved  that  with  the  King.  The  now  treaty  of 
Cromwell  with  the  Scotch  does  not  contain  one  word 
respecting  the  securing  of  Charles  ;  but  the  victorious 
religious  party  manifested  the  bitterest  spirit  of 
revenge  towards  its  brethren,  who  were  of  a  different 
opinion.  Without  respect  to  piety  and  learning,  the 
clergy  were  expelled,  and  the  royahst  laily  subjected 
to  ecclesiastical  punishment,  like  criminals.  "  1  know 
for  certain."  writes  an  eye-witness,  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  Cromwell,  "  that  the  Scotch,  who  sold  their 
VOL.  II.  c  c 
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King  for  ^6200,000,  were  now  sold  at  two  sbUlinf 
per  head,  and  dragged  to  the  American  colonies.' 
Nay,  even  this  treatmeut  might  he  considered  as  a 
favor,  Bince  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that 
the  royalist  prisoners,  as  heing  taken  in  milawful  war, 
should  he  shot. 

On  the  23rd  of  AugiLst,  the  news  of  Cromwella 
victor)'  was  reci^ived  in  London.  On  the  24ths  the 
House  of  Commons  revoked  the  resolution  not  to 
negociate  with  the  King,  and  sent  five  Lords  and  ten 
Commoners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who,  almost  without 
exception,  wished  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace.  (") 
Nay,  several,  among  whom  were  HoLlis  and  Grim- 
stone,  conjured  the  King,  upon  their  knees,  to  accept 
the  conditions,  without  Kiss  of  time ;  for  the  question 
did  not  now  relate  to  some  single  royal  prei*ogativc8, 
hut  to  the  saving  of  the  whole  constitution  from  mili- 
tary tyranny. 

His  bitter  sufferings  had  turned  Charles's  hair  grey, 
(")  and  his  former  dignifitd  demeanour  was  now 
accompanied  with  an  expression  of  profound  grief.  His 
spirit  was  not  bowed  by  his  fortune,  but  neither  did 
he  understand  how  to  command  it.  His  energy  was; 
mixed  with  weakness,  which  again  led  to  ruinous 
equivocation  and  vascillation.  At  this  moment,  when 
the  dangers  of  the  Presbyterians  and  of  tlie  King 
increased  every  instant,  and  prompt  resolution  wtuj 
indispensably  necessary,  they  treated  about  sccuudary 
object«,  and  the  Kiug  pur{)08ely  made  his  coneeKsions 
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in  such  terms  that  he  might  have  room  at  a  future 
lime  to  interpret  them  as  he  pleased-  He  tliought  of 
,  a  new  war  and  flight  to  Ireland,  and  attached  his  own 
welfare  and  that  of  the  kingdom  to  fallacious  hopes» 
and  to  the  maint<?nance  of  a  transitory  form  of  church 
government  If  we  consider  the  terms  laid  before  the 
King,  which  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  he  had 
already  yielded  too  much  (if  we  do  not  look  at  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment)  and  too  little,  if  a  speedy 
essential  change  in  his  fate  ;  was  to  be  the  result. 

Thus  the  negociations  continued  till  the  27th  of 
November,  without  leading  to  any  conclusion ;  and  the 
King  said  to  the  deputies  :  "  You  come  to  take  leave 
of  me,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  hanlly  ever  meet 
again.  But  God's  will  he  done.  I  have  made  my 
peace  with  him.  and  will  bear  without  fear  what  he 
may  cause  me  to  suffer  through  men.  Uut  in  my 
ruin,  you  must  also  see  your  own.  God  give  you 
belter  friends  than  I  have  found.  I  am  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  conspiracies  against  me  and  mine ;  and 
nothing  affects  me  so  much  as  the  sufferings  of  my 
subjects,  and  the  misery  that  hangs  over  England, 
produced  by  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
public  good,  eagerly  pursue  their  own  objects  and 
advantage." 

Thus  the  Parliament  and  the  King  had  again  spent 
three  months  without  coming  to  any  decision.  Very 
different  was  the  energy  with  which  (he  army  acted 
from  the  moment  that  it  hod  overcome  the  royalists. 

c  c  2 
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On  the  20th  of  Novemher  (**)it  presented  a  remon- 
strance in  its  ou'n  name  and  that  of  General  Fair- 
fax, in  which  all  its  preceding  demands  were  ar^ 
rogantly  renewed;  the  condact  of  the  Parliament 
severely  hiamed  ;  the  King  represented  as  the  worst 
of  criminals,  with  the  demand  that  he  shotdd  be  pro- 
secuted for  treason,  and,  like  other  ringleaders,  sbould 
he  punished  with  death.  Some  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment blamed  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this 
representation  ;  others  excused  it,  while  others  again 
remained  silent  through  fear  ;  lastly,  the  Indepen- 
dents praised  it,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
ai-my.  They  carried  a  resolution  that  the  KingV 
concessions  did  not  appear  satisfactory  ;  they,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  put  off  the  debates  upon  this 
remonstrance  for  a  week,  though  the  officers  took 
this  much  amiss,  and  uttered  threats  in  consequence. 
This  precious  week,  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
bring  the  negociations  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  a  con- 
clusion, was  again  lost;  and  on  the  1st  of  December, 
when  the  deputies,  upon  iheir  return,  made  a  report 
of  their  parting  from  the  King.  Fairfax  wrote  to  the 
city  that  he  was  on  his  march  to  London  with  the 
army ;  that  they  had  no  thought  of  plunder  or  otlier 
wrong  to  the  city,  but  he  desired  that  they  would  pro- 
vide good  quarters  in  large  houses,  and  raise  ,£40,000 
for  the  soldiers  by  the  following  evening.  The  ma- 
gistrates sent  this  letter  to  the  Parliament,  and  the 
I^rds    answered  that  the  city  might   do  what  it 
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pleased.  The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  ordered 
that  all  possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  raise  the 
money,  and  wrote  to  the  general  not  to  bring  the 
army  to  London  ;  but  before  the  letter  was  dispatched 
it  was  reported  that  the  troops  were  only  a  mile  from 
Westminster,  and  a  proposal  to  declare  this  approach 
of  the  army  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Parlia- 
liament  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-four  to 
tliirty-ihree. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  question  was 
brought  forward,  whether  the  King's  answer  appeared 
to  be  satisfactory.  Some  cried  Yes,  others  No;  on 
which  Fienncs  said  :  (**)  "  I'he  King  has  done  suf- 
ficient for  the  security  of  religion,  law,  libei-ty,  by 
putting  the  affairs  relative  to  war  and  to  the  state  in 
the  bauds  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  abohshing  every- 
thing offensive  in  the  affairs  of  the  chiut;h.  These 
two  are  matters  which  the  Parliament  has  always 
brought  forward  as  decisive,  'lliat  the  King  will 
not  himself  judge  those  who  arc  called  delinquents, 
but  leaves  the  decision  to  the  course  of  law,  is  highly 
proper,  as  the  Parliament  never  intended  that  they 
sboidd  be  sentenced  in  an  arbitrary  and  violent 
manner." 

On  the  following  day,  the  2nd  of  December,  the 
debate  was  continued,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Vane  sdd, 
"  It  will  now  be  seen  who  is  an  enemy  or  friend  of  the 
country ;  who  belongs  to  the  party  of  the  King  or  to 
that  of  the  people.     The  country  was  already  peace- 
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ably  governed,  and  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
republican  government,  when  the  intrigues  of  ill- 
disposed  persons  produced  insurrections  in  England 
as  well  as  war  with  Scotland,  and  caused  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  resolution  to  enter  into  no  negociations 
with  the  King.     These  must  be  immediately  broken 
off.  the  government  new  modelled,   and  every  one 
severely  punished  who  ventures  to  interrupt  order 
and    tranquilUty.       This   will  certainly  be    very 
agreeable  to  the  army,  which   deserves  so  many 
thanks  for  its  last  remonstrance.*'     So  violent  an 
attack  produced  violent  repUes.      "Vane,"  it  was 
said,  "is  very  wrong  in  representing  the  views  of  the 
more  numerous  half  of  the  Parliament  as  criminal,, 
and  self-interest  impels  him  and  others  to  hinder 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  their  places  and  salaries." 
When  the  party  of  the  Independents  insisted  on  im- 
mediately taking  a  resolution  conformably  to  Vane^s 
proposal,  Prynne  affirmed  that  the  Parliament  was 
not  free,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  army  could 
not  come  to  any  resolution.     In  opposition  to  him, 
others  desired,  as  it  was  already  late,  that  candles 
should  be  lighted,  and  that  they  should  not  break  up 
till  they  had  come  to  a  decision.      This  was  done 
with  the  intention  that  all  the  more  aged  and  peace- 
ably inclined  Members  might  be  wearied  out  and 
induced  to  go  away.     But  the  intention  was  so  pal- 
pable, that  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  132  to 
102,  to  adjourn  the  debate  to  the  following  Monday. 
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On  the4th  of  December  news  was  received  that  the 
King,  notwithstantling  the  security  whieli  the  Par- 
liament had  promised  him,  had  been  again  carrieü  off 
by  the  army  and  brought  to  Hxirst.  (")  A  declaration 
made  by  him,  of  the  following  tenor,  was  also  made 
public :    "  The  unhappy  people  has  long  groaned 
under  tiie  weight  of  tyranny,  and  all  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed  during  these  seven  years  is  imputed  to 
me,  who,  though  I  am  the  least  guilty,  sulTer  the 
most.   The  army  prevents  a  reconciliation  ;  and,  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unparalleled,  calls  me   the  chief 
enemy.     At  the  first  I  was   accused  of  granting  too 
little;   now,  that  1   have  accoriled  too  much:   for- 
merly. I  was  arrested  because  1  had  levied  war ; 
now,  because   1   desire  to  conclude  peace.     Once  I 
ruled  without  restraint  as  King,  now  I  am  governed 
like  a  slave ;  formerly  I  was  condemned  on  account 
of  evil  eoimsellors,  now  because  1  have  no  counsellor 
but  God.     Those  persons  huider  peace  who  seek  to 
become  masters  instead  of  servants,  to  establish  a 
democracy,  and  to  destroy  the  constitution  in  all  its 
parts.      Such  conduct  vnW  in  the  end  destroy  the 
authors  of  it;  he  who  strives  to  rule  by  the  sword 
will  perish  by  the  sworiL     Parly  rage  always  leads 
to  ruin  ;  and  those  who  prefer  change  to  everything 
will  lind  pleasure  in  nothing  that  is  durable,  and 
nm  madly  from  one  folly  to  another.     For  my  i>art, 
I  declare,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  that  my  own  suffer- 
ings, though  they  need  no  addition«  do  not  aftlict  ute 
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80  much  as  the  misery  of  my  people  ;  for  I  know  in 
what  I  have  to  trust,  but  they  tlo  not  know.  May 
God  comfort  them  and  me,  and  give  us  patience  in 
proportion  to  our  sufferings.  By  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  I  shall  be  as  content  in  enduring,  as  my 
enemies  are  active  in  afflicting  me,  and  my  sold  telU 
me  that  a  time  will  come  when  vengeance  will  fall 
on  the  head  of  those  wlio  oppose  peace.  I  thank 
God  that  I  am  armed  against  their  rage ;  let  their 
arrows  fly  around  me,  I  bavc  a  breast  to  receive  and 
a  heart  lo  bear  them.  God  is  my  shield,  therefore  1 
do  not  fear  what  man  may  do  unto  me ;  but  I  will 
expect  the  worst,  and  if  anything  happens  beyond 
my  expectation  give  the  honor  to  Gotl,  for  vain  is 
the  help  of  man." 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  majority  of  13G  to  102,  declared  that  the 
carrying  of  the  King  to  Hurst  Castle  was  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Parliament ;  by  which, 
however,  it  showed  its  weakness  rather  than  its 
energy.  Many  affirmed  tliat  the  army  ought  to  be 
satisfied;  and  Mildmay  exclaimed, "  Tlie  King  can  no 
more  be  trusted  than  a  ra^ng  lion  who  recovers  hii 
liberty."  The  question  whether  the  King's  offers  were 
satisfactory  was  at  length  nc^tived  by  144  to  93 
votes ;  which  great  majority  arose  from  the  opinion, 
even  of  the  friends  of  peace,  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  have  the  question  carried  in  the  aüirmalive.  ITie 
greater  was  the  earnestness  with  which  they  advtv 
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cated  the  second  question,  namely,  that  negociations 
might  be  commenced  upon  the  King's  propositions. 
The  chief  speaker  on  this  side  was  Prynne,  formerly 
the  most  vehement  accuser  of  Laud  and  of  the  King. 
He  said,  *•  Having  been  unanimously  chosen  Member 
of  this  House,  without  my  seeking  it ;  and,  by  the 
divine  dispensation,  entering  upon  my  dntics  at  the 
grand  moment  when  the  most  imj)ortant  public 
affairs  that  ever  were  discussed,  when  life  and  death, 
the  welfare  or  the  destruction  of  three  Kingdoms^ 
depends  on  the  aye  or  no  pronounced  upon  this 
question,  I  will,  with  the  greater  boldness,  ask 
Uberty  to  clear  my  conscience  towards  God,  and  to 
perform  my  duty  to  my  expiring  country;  as  1  well 
know  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  speak  my  sentiments  in  this  House. 
Because  I  have  affirmed  that  the  Kings  proposals 
are  satisfactory,  I  have  been  reproached  with  being 
an  apostate,  and  having  gone  over  to  Charles's  party. 
To  this  I  answer,  in  a  word,  1  have  written  more 
against  the  arbitrary  authority  and  illegal  conduct  of 
the  King  and  his  prelates  than  any  other  man.  I 
have  suifered  more  from  the  King  and  the  prelates 
than  any  other  ;  and  if  the  King  and  the  prelates 
were  restored  to  their  arbitrary  jwwer  and  illegal 
privileges,  T  should  have  reason  to  fear  suffering  as 
much  or  more  from  them  than  any  other  person, 
AU  the  favor  that  I  have  received  from  the  King  and 
his  party  is  that  they  cut  off  my  ears,  put  me  in  the 
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pillory,  cansed  my  books  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, twice  fined  me  utöOOO,  ex)>eUed  me  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  deprived  me  of  my  income, 
confiscated  my  books  and  property,  confined  me  for 
eight  years  together  in  different  prisons,  and  the  half 
of  that  time  without  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  or  visits 
from  my  friends,  and  all  this  merely  because  I 
op|K)scd  civil  and  religious  tyranny.  For  this  1  have 
not  received  from  the  King  any  indemnity,  and  from 
you  not  even  thanks,  as  so  many  others  have  done 
for  the  most  trifling  services.  I  am  neither  an 
apostate  to  the  King's  cause,  nor  bribed  by  your 
favor.  All  that  I  have  done  and  written  was  not 
out  of  revenge,  not  to  calumniate  or  dishonour  the 
King,  or  to  alienate  the  people's  affections  from  him ; 
still  less  to  promote  his  being  deposed  or  entirely 
laid  aside;  though  it  is  my  opinion  that  Kings  are 
accountable  to  their  people  and  Parliament,  and  in 
case  of  extreme  tyranny,  and  when  the  destruction 
of  all  right,  liberty,  laws.and  religion  would  be  otheiv 
wise  imavoidable,  may  be  deposed. 

"  But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  has  for- 
gotten its  duly,  done  violence  to  the  Parliament,  and 
broken  the  Covenant ;  against  which,  in  the  same 
manner  as  against  royal  tyranny,  1  must  declare 
myself,  and  dare  not  vote  against  my  conscience  in 
order  to  please  the  soldiers.  Now  the  concessions  of 
the  King  are  sufficient,  because  the  demands  sub- 
mitted to  him  were  by  no  means  unconditional,  (which 
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would  destroy  tlie  idea  of  a  convention  ;)  because  the 
Farliameiit  formerly  yielded  in  many  points  in  simi- 
lar negociatioDG ;  because  the  King  grants  more  than 
he  has  ever  yet  done.  England  obtains  more  than 
any  other  Christian  state;  and  certainly  as  much 
as  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  establish  true  liberty 
and  justice.  Every  one  who  possesses  reason  and 
judgement,  who  regards  duty  and  conscience,  and  is 
not  swayed  by  passions  and  unlawful  engagements, 
must  necessarily  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions." Here  follows  a  circumstantial  and  clear 
proof  that  the  King's  offers  respecting  all  the  indi- 
vidual points  were  satisfactory  ;  the  demands  of  the 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  objectionable,  both 
for  the  State  and  the  Church.  "If,"  concluded 
Prymie,  "we  reject  the  King's  proposals,  and  break 
off  the  negociations,  all  our  hopes,  all  means  of 
peace,  all  the  great  concessions  which  the  King  has 
made  for  our  security  and  that  of  our  posterity,  fall  to 
the  ground.  We  risk  everything ;  nay,  the  monarchy, 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  laws  and  liberties, 
the  kingdoms  and  religion,  will  be  lost." 

Such  a  speech,  from  a  man  in  such  a  position, 
elevated  above  all  imputation  of  partiality,  made  the 
greatest  impression ;  but  the  struggle  continued  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  December, 
through  the  whole  night,  till  Tuestlay  the  5th  Decem- 
ber, at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons decided,  by  a  majority  of  140  to  104,  that  his 
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Majesty's  concessions  to  the  propositions  of  Par^ 
liamcnt  were  sufllcient  groundä  for  settling  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  House  of  Lortls 
acceded  to  this  resolution  on  the  same  day.  All 
moderate  men  rejoiced  at  this  victory,  and  hoped  for 
the  return  of  order,  and  the  restoration  of  the  due 
equilibrinm  between  the  powers  of  the  Stale.  The 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  the  vengeance  of  the 
King  in  the  event  of  any  restoration  of  liis  power, 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  Presby- 
terians. In  order  to  find,  as  they  pretended, 
greater  liberty,  they  trampled  under  foot,  with  more 
insolence  than  ever,  all  laws  and  venerable  institU" 
tions. 

WTien  the  Members  were  repairing  to  the  House 
on  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of  December. 
1648,  they  found  the  stairs  and  doors  occupied  by 
soldiers,  and  Colonel  Pride  refused  admittance  lo 
every  one,  who,  as  the  expression  was,  did  not 
desen'e  public  confidence.  Prynne,  endeavooring  to 
force  his  way  in,  was  pushed  hack ;  and  when  Fiennes 
asked  by  whose  authority  this  was  done,  he  wo» 
answered,  by  that  of  the  sword.  In  vain  did  those 
Members  who  were  for  the  present  acknowledged 
require  that  those  who  were  excluded  sbould  be  set 
at  liberty :  they  were  confined  (adding  mockery  to 
injustice)  in  a  low  public-housc,  calletl  Hell,  and  lay 
there  the  whole  night,  on  the  stairs,  benches,  and 
the  floor.     On  the  following  moraing,  they  were  all 
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taken  to  Whitehall,  where  Fairfax  made  Ihem  wait 
the  whole  day  in  vain  for  a  hearing ;  and  at  last  sent 
them  word,  by  a  couple  of  officere,  that  he  had  more 
pressing  business  to  attend  to,  and  could  not  speak  to 
them.  Hereupon  they  were  surrounded,  like  crimi- 
nals, by  soldiers,  conducted  back  through  the  mud- 
diest streets  to  two  wretched  public-houses,  and 
jeeringly  asked  what  had  become  of  the  pay  for  the 
army.  Some  Lords,  for  instance  Pembroke  and 
Salisbury,  who,  either  out  of  cowardice  or  false 
enthusiasm,  repaired  to  Fairfax,  and  offered,  if  it 
appeared  to  be  for  the  general  good,  to  lay  their 
peerage  at  his  feet,  met  with  no  other  reward  than 
being  ridiculed  and  despised  by  the  officers. 

On  the  day  when  all  these  violent  proceedings  took 
place.  Fairfax  and  the  oHicers  preseiiled  to  the  puri- 
fied Parliament  their  humble  proposals  and  wishes. 
They  said  llity  had  seen  long  enough  with  sorrow 
the  discordant  debates  of  the  Parliament,  guided  by 
party  spirit  and  self-interest,  and  how  the  public  good 
had  been  neglected  and  disregarded.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  put  an  end  to  all  these  follies,  deceits,  and 
treacheries,  they  must  return  to  their  old  demands 
and  add  new  ones,  and,  in  particular,  solemnly  accuse 
many  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

Its  request  thai  the  prisoners  might  be  released, 
was  |K)sitively  refused  by  Fairfax ;  and,  on  the  applica- 
tion being  repeated,  they  received  for  answer  that 
they  were  not  to  expect  any  reply  from  him  in  this 
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important  business ;  and,  therefore,  Ihey  need  not 
trouble  him  any  further  upon  the  subject.  Uereupon 
it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  50  to  29,  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  army, 

Ci-omwell,  who  had  purposely  delayed  his  return 
till  the  17th  of  December,  now  received  the  (hanks 
of  the  House  for   his  distinguished  seniccs,  and 
declared  that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  tlie  plan  of 
purifying  the  Parliament,  but  considered  it  as  a  diWne 
inspiration,  and  would  maintain  what  Imd  been  done. 
Forty-seven  Members  of  the  Lower  House  remained 
under  arrest,  ninety-six  others  were  excluded,  and 
not  a  few  willidrew  of  their  own  accord  ;   so  that  the 
number  of  those  who  were  present  was  reduced  to 
fifty ;  nay.  on  one  occasion,  a  Member  was  fetched 
from  prison,  to  complete  the  number  of  forty  required 
to   make  a   House.       At  the   next   sitting  it  was 
ordered  that  there  shonld  be  a  day  of  general  rejoicing 
for  all  these  happy  events ;  and  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber all  the  resolutions  which  were  to    lead   to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  King  were  revoked,  because 
they  were  contrary  to  the  honor  of  Parliament,  and 
manifestly  ruined  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.   When 
the  excluded  Members  loudly  complained  of  this, 
their  assertions  and  statements  were  called  false,  sedi- 
tious, scandalous,  and  clearly  aiming  to  destroy  the 
fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  manner  the  former  enemies  of  the  King 
(how  speedy  wa«  justice'.)  were  at  once  ill-treated  and 
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ridiculetl,  and  this  at  a  moment  when  the  conquerors 
merited  in  a  higher,  nay,  in  the  highest  degree,  nil 
the  reproaches  of  the  conquered.  But  as  at  that 
time  everything,  however  base,  was  covered  with  the 
cloak  of  pretended  piety,  or  even  of  divine  inspiration. 
the  approaching  dreadful  tragedy  began  with  a  ser- 
mon of  Hugh  Peters,  who  Itnew  how  to  combine  wild 
enthusiasm  with  mouutehank  hypocrisy,  in  a  manner 
which  appears  disgusting  and  contemptible  to  every 
unsophialicftted  generous  mind,  bnt  made  a  great 
impression  upon  distorted  and  overheated  imagina- 
tions. He  took  forhis  text  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
"  Bind  your  King  with  chains,  and^owr  nobles  with 
fetters  of  iron  ;"  compared  the  King  with  Barabbas, 
whose  release  was  demanded  by  foolish  men  ;  called 
the  red-coats  the  saviours  of  the  people,  and  affirmed 
that  there  were  in  the  army  at  least  five  thousand 
saints,  not  inferior  to  those  who  in  heaven  surround 
the  throne  of  God,  He  then  stopped,  closed  his  eyes, 
laid  his  he:xd  upon  the  cushion,  and  then  exclaimed 
that  he  had  had  a  revelation,  that  the  slavery  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  of  the  elect  should  have  an 
end,  by  an  extirpation  of  royalty  in  England  and 
in  all  other  kingdoms. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  day  afier  this 
blasphrtmoiis  prelude,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  prosecute  the  King  on  a  criminal 
charge.  Some  would  willingly  have  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  army  ;  whereas  others  observed 
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that  such  a  measure  v/as  unparalleled  in  history,  would 
only  excite  vengeance  and  increase  the  evÜB,  because 
no  new  rc-action  was  to  be  appreheuded ;  but  that  the 
time  was  come  to  establish  freedom  on  clemency  and 
moderation.  Cromwell  said  if  any  man  had  of  his 
own  accord  proposed  a  plan  to  depose  Charles,  he 
"would  consider  him  as  the  gre^itest  traitor;  but  as 
providence  and  necessity  had  produced  it,  they  must 
submit:  and  he  begged  God  to  bless  their  counsels, 
though  he  was  not  immediately  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion.  This  hypocrisy  of  the  man  who.  more 
than  any  other  individual,  urged  the  accusation 
against  the  King,  appeared,  however,  to  be  denying 
too  much  :  wherefore  Cromwell  soon  afterward». 
in  the  spirit  of  those  times,  taking  another  turn, 
told  some  persons  that  he  had  attempted  to  implore 
by  prayer  God's  blessing  for  Charles ;  but  that  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  ao  thai  he 
could  not  utter  a  word,  a  proof  that  God  had  rejected 
the  King.  (")  In  the  same  spirit,  and  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  the  year  1(>3^, 
there  appeared  also  at  this  moment  a  female  saint 
from  Herefordshire,  to  whom  God  had  revealed  that 
the  accusers  should  persevere  in  their  couree. 

Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  December.  1648.  and  2nd 
of  January  1649,  it  was  n?soIved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  no  more  than  twenty-five  or  twentj-six 
persons.  (**)  that  the  King  should  be  im|>caclicd  and 
tried  before  a  high  court  of  juslice,  consisting  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  chosen  pereons,  because  he  had 
formed  the  wicked  design  totally  to  subvert  the  an- 
cient laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  introduce 
an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government ;  because  he 
had  made  war  against  the  Parliament  and  the  king- 
dom, by  which  the  country  had  been  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword,  the  public  treasure  exhausted,  trade 
decayed,  thousands  of  people  murdered,  and  infinite 
othermischiefficommitted.  Now  that  Godhad  delivered 
him  into  their  hands,  they  must  publicly  accuse  him 
for  such  great  and  treacherous  guilt,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent greater  evils,  and  to  deter  others  hereafter,  and 
punish  him  as  he  deserved. 

When  this  resolution  of  the  Commons  was  laid 
before  the  Upper  House,  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
proved  that  the  King  was  one  of  the  three  indispen- 
sable members  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  was  therefore 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  accuse  him  of  treason  against 
the  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland 
a^med  that  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  jKople  were 
convinced  that  the  war  had  been  begun  by  the  King ; 
and  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  could  not  by  any  law 
be  considered  as  treason.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh 
exclaimed  that  he  would  rather  suffer  himself  to 
be  cut  into  j)ieees  than  take  part  in  so  shameful  a 
proceeding.  In  consequence  of  these  opinions,  the 
proposal  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  thirteen  (others  say  sixteen)  Lonls 
who  were  present,  with  a  declaration  that  noresolulion 
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of  the  Lower  House  was  valid  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Lords.  At  this  the  zealots  in  the  Lower 
House  were  so  indignant  that  at  the  first  they  were 
for  accusing  all  the  Peers  of  high  treason ;  and  then, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
people,  under  God,  are  the  original  of  all  just  power; 
that  the  Commons  of  Kngland,  assemhled  in  Parlia- 
ment, being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  People, 
have  the  supreme  authority  ofthisnation.and  whatever 
is  enacted  or  declared  law  by  them  has  the  force  of  law 
and  binds  the  whole  nation,  even  though  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Peers  have  not  consented  to  it  Accord- 
ingly the  Court  for  trying  the  King  for  high  treason 
was  formed,  without  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the  _ 
Lords.  ^H 

A  letter  from  the  Queen,  in  favor  of  the  King,  was 
laid  aside  without  being  read.  (")  and  a  declaration  of 
more  than  sixty  Presbyterian  clergy,  that  the  trial  of 
the  King  was  contrary  to  thediviue  and  human  lawA, 
against  the  oath  and  covenant,  w&s  declared  to  be  an 
impertinent  interference  in  affairs  of  state.  The 
Scotch  twice  solemnly  protested  against  the  but 
steps  of  the  Army,  called  the  proceedings  against  the 
King  illegal  and  abominable,  adding,  "We  delivered 
the  King  to  the  EngUsh,  in  order  to  promote  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  not  to  lead  to  his  ruin ;  and  d^ 
clare  ourselves  innocent  of  all  the  miger>',  confusion, 
evils,  and  disasters,  which  must  thereby  be  brought 
upon  thesü  unhappy  kingiloms. "(") 
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"  If  any  moderate  resolution  could  be  expected, "(said 
Grigiion,  in  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  the 
French  MiniKter,  Brienne,)(^)  "from  Cromwell  and 
hiB  son-in-law  Ireton.  much  might  be  hoped  for  the 
King.  For  then  they  would  not  bring  down  upon 
themselves  the  hatred  of  the  people,  woutil  govern  in 
his  name,  as  they  do  now,  and  deprive  their  enemies 
of  the  most  plausible  pretext  to  imdcrtake  anything 
against  them  with  success.  But  they  have  driven 
mattersto  such  an  extreme  of  violence  that  they  despise 
gentle  means,  and  the  more  because  there  is  no  per- 
son able  to  oppose  them.  Even  the  opposition  of  the 
Scotch  will  be  fruitless,  either  because  the  parties 
suppose  that  their  friends  in  Scotland  will  be  able  to 
defeat  the  effects  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  or  because 
that  country  is  not  able  to  do  them  auy  harm.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  King,  the  accounts  of  the  disturbances 
at  Paris  increased  the  boldness  of  his  enemies,  who 
have  always  believed  that  France  alone  is  able  to 
affonl  him  assistance". 

Meantime  the  King  had  been  long  since  prepared 
for  the  worst ;  and,  as  the  danger  increased,  his  princi- 
ples were  corrected  and  his  feelings  purified.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  1648,  he  wrote  to  his  son,  "  You 
see  how  zealously  we  aimed  at  peace ;  do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  discouraged  by  this,  but  rather  show 
your  greatness  of  mind  by  endeavouring  to  gain  your 
enemies,  by  pardoning  rather  than  puuishing  them. 
You  will  avoid  the  sentiments  of  our  adversaries  by 
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recognizing  the  inhuman  and  unchristian  naturcofthcir 
implacahle  character.  Do  not  blarae  us,  as  if  we  had 
given  np  too  much  of  our  right ;  the  prize  was  great  and 
the  gain  security  for  us  and  our  people.  Another  Par- 
liament will  one  day  rememherhow  useful  thepowerof 
a  King  is  to  the  liberty  of  a  people ;  and  the  latter  will 
learn  that  victories  over  their  Prince  are  only  triumph« 
over  theniKelves.  Believe  our  experience,  and  never 
aim  at  more  greatness  or  privileges  than  are  truly 
necessary  for  the  welfiire  of  your  subjects,  by  no  mollis 
of  your  favourites.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  worth 
gaining  by  bad  and  unjust  means.  If  God  one  day 
gives  you  success»  make  use  of  it  with  moderation 
and  without  revenge  ;  and  fulfil  even  hard  lerms,  if 
you  have  agreed  to  them,  on  your  restoration." 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  Meditation  on 
Death  ;  which  the  King  wrote  immediately  after  the 
resolution  of  Non-address,  as  it  was  called,  and  from 
which  we  select  the  following  passages:  (")  "I  have 
not  only  leisure  enough,  but  more  reason  to  prepare 
nivself  for  death  ;  for  I  know  that  there  are  but  a  few 
steps  between  the  prison  and  the  grave  of  princes. 
My  long  and  bitter  sufferings  have  so  reconciled  in 
me  the  contrast  between  life  and  death,  that  the 
ordinary  terrors  of  the  latter  have  wholly  vanishtMl. 
In  the  struggle  against  these  terrors  I  have  first 
learned  to  feel  the  life  of  religion,  the  happioesü  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  the  impenetrable  shield  of  inte- 
grity and  firmness.     I  am  neither  old  enough  to  be 
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weary  of  life,  nor  I  hope  so  bad  that  I  mu8t  fear  to 
live,  or  be  ashamed  to  die.  Yet  1  am  at  times  so 
melancholy  tliat  I  could  wish  for  death,  if  I  did  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  higliest  glory  of  a  Christian  to 
die  daily,  by  subduing,  through  lively  faith  and  calm 
ho^Hj  of  a  better  life,  this  partial  and  daily  effort;  nay, 
by  surviving  his  own  fate,  lo.sing  health,  lil>erty, 
honor,  power,  distinction,  property,  and  the  consola- 
tion of  our  dearest  connectious,  who  are  the  life  of  our 
life. 

"Though  38  King,  In  particular,  I  live  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  the  love  and  good-will  of  my  subjects, 
for  whom  I  have  suflfered  many  deaths,  yet  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  quite  dead  in  this  jK>int ;  though  my 
enemies  have  employed  all  the  poison  of  falsehood 
and  all  the  power  of  hatred  in  order,  first,  to  destroy 
the  love  and  fidtdity  of  my  subjects,  and  then  to  anni- 
hilate in  me  all  the  satisfaction  of  life,  which  was 
founded  on  them.  Death  retains  its  terrors,  whether 
I  suffer  it  hy  a  speedy  murder,  or  with  the  greater 
formality,  which  my  enemies  will  maliciously  and 
cruelly  add  to  it,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of 
justice  to  an  act  condemned  by  all  laws,  humna 
and  divine.  They  will  never  believe  that  a  royalty 
of  weeds,  which  some  endeavour  to  establish,  (at 
once  weak  and  barren,)  can  grow  before  it  is  watered 
with  royal  blood.  But  God  will  not  suffer  them  to 
dwell  in  the  Babel  which  they  build  with  the  bones 
of  a  King,  and  cement  with  his  blood.      They  will 
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find  the  avengers  of  death  among  themselves.  Now 
the  will  of  mine  enemies  seems  to  be  the  Bole  law  ; 
their  power  the  standai-d,  and  their  Buccess  the  touch- 
stone of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  justice  ;  they 
deem  themselves  secure,  through  my  danger  and  my 
death,  and  forget  that,  as  the  greatest  temptation  to 
ein  is  always  invested  with  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  fortune,  the  most  fearful  veugeance  of  God 
is  manifested  when  men  are  permitted  to  complete 
their  wicked  designs.  God's  will  has  bridled  and 
subdued  mine;  thus  I  shall  die  without  desire  of 
revenge,  as  becomes  a  Christian  towards  his  enemies, 
and  a  King  towards  his  subjects.  The  hard  and 
unavoidable  tyranny  of  my  enemies  will  refute  the 
calumnies  respecting  my  tyranny,  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  wicked  among  them  will  be  punished  like 
the  company  of  Korah;  for  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
the  populace,  on  whom  they  have  chiefly  built  their 
plans  against  me,  the  church,  and  the  state,  justly 
despising  their  ill-gotten  and  abused  power,  will  fall 
upon  them  and  devour  them.  Laslly,  1  thank  my 
enemies  more  than  my  friends ;  for  the  former  seek 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sins  and  the  cares  of  this 
wretched  life,  while  the  latter  wish  to  protract  my 
struggle." 

Had  Fairfax  been  a  man,  and  not  merely  a  tool 
for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  others,  he  ought  to 
have  hindered  this  last  turn  of  things,  or  have  boldly 
BBcrifice<b  and  thereby  purified  himself ;  but  he  did 
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not  go  beyond  Bome  fluctuating  doubts,  and  was  not 
merely  carried  away  by  Cromwell,  hut  closely  ob- 
served, nay,  watcbed  by  him.  In  fact,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  many  officers  expressed  to  him  their  joy  at 
the  wise  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  accusation  of  the 
King.  They  said  it  might  be  hoped  that  they 
should  now  sec  and  obtain  the  fruit  of  their  great 
exertions. 

On  the  following  day,  January  20th,  1649,  the 
Court  assembled  for  the  flrst  time,  and  (under  an 
appearance  of  impartiality,  to  increase  the  number  of 
accomplices)  was  composed  not  only  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  but  of  officers,  of  persons  holding  civil 
employments,  and  others.  Of  150,  however,  who 
were  apjwint^xl,  the  greatest  number  that  ever  were 
present  was  71,  and  that  only  once;  at  all  other 
times  the  number  was  smaller.  (")  When  Bradshaw, 
the  lawyer,  who  was  chosen  President,  read  the  list 
of  the  names  of  the  Members,  and  came  to  that  of 
Fairfax,  a  female  voice  exclaimed  from  the  platform 
that  be  was  not  there,  and  disdained  to  sit  among 
them.  It  was  Lady  Fairfax  who,  more  courageous 
than  her  husband,  defied  the  sanguinary  judges. 

In  order  to  drovra  such  interference,  the  soldiers 
who  were  placed  on  guard  called  aloud,  by  order  of 
Axlel,  their  commander.  "Justice,  justice!"  and 
those  who  refused  or  hesitated  were  compelled  by 
blows.  When  the  King  entered,  and  saw  all  the 
Judges  covered,  he  also  put  on  his  hat  and  sat  down. 
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te  dignity  becoming  a  King;  and  Bradshaw 
riko  performed  their  office  with  harshness  and 
iiiiption." 

lien  the  King,  on  the  second  examination,  on 
.22ud  of  January^  again  denied  the  legality  of  the 
"»Tt,  Coke  proposed  to  take  the  matter  pro  con- 
»M.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  "If  vio- 
-:cc  without  justice  can  make  laws,  and  overthrow 
,JAindamcntal  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  I  do 
Enow  what  man  in  England  is  secure  of  his  life 
ai  property."  Hereupon  the  following  conversation 
f"k  place.  Bradshaw  .It  does  not  become  a  crimi- 
iil  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Court.  You  speak 
>f  law  and  reason,  but  both  are  against  you.  The 
in^:  I  do  not  see  how  a  King  can  be  considered  a 
iriminal,  and  brought  before  any  earthly  tribunal. 
Iradskaic  :  "We  sit  here  with  the  full  powers  of  the 
'ommons ;  to  whom  you  are  answerable,  as  all  your 
lecessors  were.  The  King :  That  I  deny ;  sliow 
^me  a  similar  case.  Bradshaw ;  Sir,  you  must  not 
iuterrupt  when  the  Comt  speaks  to  you;  it  does  not 
jrmit  you  to  dispute  this  point.  The  King :  The 
Commons  of  England  never  were  a  Court.  Brad- 
shaw :  Sir  you  are  a  prisoner,  and  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  this  conversation ;  you  must 
rather  answer  distinctly  to  the  charges.  The  King : 
Show  me  that  jurisdiction  where  reason  is  not  to  he 
heard.  Bradshaw :  We  show  it  you  here,  the  Com- 
mons of  England. — After  these  singular  and  cquiv<h 
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cal  words,  Charles  turned  rotmd,  and  said  to  the 
audience»  "  Remember  that  the  King  of  England  is 
condemned  without  being  allowed  to  produce  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Uberty  of  the  people."  On 
this  a  cry  was  xmexpectedly  raised  of  "  God  save  the 
King!" 

In  order  to  counteract  this  favorable  feeling,  which 
was  daily  growing  stronger,  witnesses  against  the 
King  were  heard,  (")  whose  depositions  amounted  to 
this,  that  they  had  seen  him  at  the  head  of  soldier», 
or  sword  in  hand,  which  maliciously  and  at  the  same 
time  absurdly  was  alleged  as  a  proof  of  murders 
deserving  death;  whereas  the  thorough  justification 
of  Charles,  which  was  presented  in  writing,  made  no 
impression. 

Hitherto  the  King  had  been  treated  externally  in 
every  respect  as  such.  The  officers  of  the  court 
performed  their  functions ;  his  meals  were  brought  in 
covered  dishes  ;  the  goblet  presented  kneeling,  and 
all  other  forms  obsen'ed.  (*)  Now  all  this  was 
abolished  by  order  of  those  in  power ;  which  the 
King  might  consider  as  a  certain  indication  of  his 
a])proaching  fate,  and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wTotc  in  a  book, 

**  Hobu9  in  adrcrsis  facile  eit  coatanuiere  rium 

Fortiter  lUe  lacit,  qui  miser  ease  potest" 
And  in  another  book. 

"  Fallitur  ^regio  quiiquis  lub  prim-ipe  credit 

Servitium  :  nunquam  liberta«,  gratior  exaUil 

Quam  sub  rvge  ^io." 
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Charles  turned  over  Id  his  mind  whether  he  should 
not  abdicate,  on  equitable  terms,  in  favor  of  his  son ; 
with  which  however  the  ambitious  leaders  would  not 
have  been  Batigtied.  According  to  another  not  impro- 
bable account,  several  of  the  judges  offered  to  exert 
themselves  in  his  favor,  if  he  would  only  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Court,  take  upon  himself 
a  i>art  of  the  blame,  and  not  lay  it  entirely  upon  the 
Parliament ;  but  he  rejected  this  proposal  as  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust. 

In  fact,  all  proposals,  forms,  proofs,  and  counter- 
proofs  were  wholly  indifferent,  l>ccau6e  the  condem- 
nation of  the  King  was  firmly  resolved  upon  before 
the  opening  of  the  Court ;  and  no  regard  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  fact  that  above  half  the  members  of 
the  Court  were  always  absent.  On  the  27th  of 
January  was  tlie  last  sitting,  in  which,  chiefly  by 
the  despotic  influence  of  Cromwell,  they  absolutely 
refused  to  allow  the  King  to  defend  himself  there, 
or,  as  he  earnestly  requested,  to  be  heard  before  the 
Parliament.  After  a  long  speech,  in  which  Bradshaw 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
they  pronounced  sentence  (*')  against  him,  adjudging 
that  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  enemy  of  the  good  i^^nglish  people, 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head 
from  his  body. 

The  King  again  requested  in  vain  to  be  heard  in 
bis  defence  ;  Bradshaw  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
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out  of    Court.      Kverywliere  was  manifested  the 
noble  indignation  i 


rell  as  the 


of 


age  passions 

the  minds  of  the  people.  When  it  was  declared  that 
the  King  was  tried  according  lo  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  English  nation,  a  female  voice  from  the  plat- 
form exclaimed,  "You  lie;  not  the  fourth  part  of  the 
people  desire  it.  Cromwell  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor!" 
They  were  going  to  arrest  and  punish  the  woman : 
it  was  again  Lady  Fairfax.  The  more  unworthy  was 
the  conduct  of  others.  A\Tien  a  soldier,  as  Charles 
passed  hy,  said,  "  Sire.  God  bless  you!"  his  captain 
struck  him  with  his  cane  ;  on  which  the  King  ob- 
served, "The  punishment  is  greater  than  the  offence." 
Others  cried  "  Justice !"  or  blew  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
in  his  e>e8.  nay,  it  is  reported  that  some  spit  in  his 
fece.  He  was  conveyed  hack  to  his  apartments  in  a 
sedan  chair.  All  the  streets  were  lined  with  soldiers 
and  crowded  with  people,  while  the  most  solemn 
silence  prevailed.  Many  wept  and  prayed  in  secret 
for  the  King.  He,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
original  impetuosity  of  his  character,  remained  con- 
stantly composed  and  patient.  His  cold  reserve,  and 
the  self-will  which  often  manifested  itself,  were  r^ 
fined,  during  this  last  time  of  trial,  into  genuine 
fortitude  and  calm  dignity. 

The  only  favor  tliat  was  shown  him  was  the  per- 
mission to  take  leave  of  his  children,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  This  hour 
affected  the  King  more  deejily  than  all  the  disgrace 
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and  all  the  danger  to  which  he  had  heen  subjected. 
He  exhorted  his  son  never  to  accci>t  the  crown  to 
the  prejudice  of  Ins  eUlcr  hrother,  who  had  fled  from 
£ngland ;   and  the   child   answered,  "  I  will   suffer 

tjnyself  to  he  torn  into  pieces  first  !'*  To  his  daughter 
Charles  said  thai  he  had  forgiven  all  his  enemies, 
and  commanded  her  to  do  the  same. 

Cromwell,  on  the  otherhand,said/'lf  Ihaveno  alter- 
native but  whether  my  head  shall  fall  or  that  of  the 

'King,  how  can  1  hesitate?"  Kven  during  the  trial  he 
had  laughed  and  joked,  and  now,  when  he  urged 
before  all  tlie  order  for  the  execution,  he  exclaimed, 
"This  time  Charles  shall  not  escape  us."  With  a 
loud  laugh  lie  even  subscribed  the  death-warrant,  (") 
obliged  others  almost  by  force  to  do  the  same,  and 
smeared  Martin's  face  with  ink,  who  did  not  fail  to 
lo  the  same  to  him.     Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 

[worthy  founders  of  new  liberties  and  a  new  era  at  a 
moment  of  such  awful  importance  as  was  then  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Foreign  monarchs  diil  not  venture  to  take  any 
decisive  step  in  favor  of  their  brother  sovereign,  but 
confined  themselves  to  a  timid  ineffective  poUcy,(*) 
only  a  repubUc.  the  United  Netherlands,  made  an  en- 
;tic  appeal  in  favor  of  Charles,  though  no  more 
:gard  was  paid  toil  than  to  the  threats  of  the  Scotch 
and  thecntre^ities  of  tlie  Queen  and  her  children.  (*") 
At  this  moment,  four  of  the  King's  counsellors, 
llichmond,  Hertford.  Southainpton,  and  Linsay.  de- 
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clared  that  they  were  to  blame  for  everything  and  were 
alone  answerable.  But  what  would  it  have  avaiU;d  the 
leaders  to  sacrifice  four  men  of  so  little  importance, 
when  their  object  was  to  overturn  tho  throne,  or  to 
model  it  for  themselves. 

Fairfax,  who  had  wished  to  defer  the  execution, 
either  learnt  nothing  of  the  last  resolutions,  was 
watched  by  Cromwell,  or.  as  usual,  with  him,  and  in 
fear  of  danger  for  himself,  bad  not  the  courage  and 
decision  boldly  to  step  forward.  (*') 

When  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  at  the 
King's  request,  was  to  prepare  him  for  death,  ex- 
pressed his  comjmssion  for  him,  Charles  said,  "  I^t 
us  not  speak  of  the  wretclies  in  whose  bands  I  am ; 
but  rather  of  what  is  needful."  During  the  last 
night  he  slept  as  calmly  as  ever  ;  and  when  Herbert 
appeared  to  dress  his  hair  with  less  care  than  ordi- 
nai^,  he  said,  "Take  the  samepaios  as  usual ;  I  must 
be  dressed  to-day  like  a  bridegroom."  After  receiving 
the  sacrament,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  30th  of 
January,  1649,  he  said,  firmly  and  cheerfully,  "  The 
wicke<I  may  now  come.  I  have  forgiven  them  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  am  prejiared  for  every- 
thing that  can  happen."  After  much  hesitation,  the 
scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the  fi*ont  of  Whitehall, 
that  the  King  might  appear  in  the  most  profound 
abasement  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  formerly 
been  seen  in  the  highest  pomp  and  majesty.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  scaffold  through  an  opening  that 
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had  been  made  in  the  wall.  Soldiers  and  drummers 
were  gtationed  all  round,  that  the  bloody  deed  might 
not  be  hindered,  or  the  King's  speech  be  heard  by 
many  of  the  spectators.  To  those  who  stood  nearest 
he  said,  however,  a  few  words  to  the  following 
effect:  *'  Did  I  not  fear  that  my  silence  would  be 
taken  for  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  I  would  not 
speak  at  all ;  but  now  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  duty  to 
God,  to  my  country,  and  to  myself,  to  justify  myself  as 
a  roan,  a  king,  and  a  Christian.  Everybody  knows 
that  I  did  not  begin  the  war,  and  had  no  design  to 
abridge  the  right«  of  the  Parliament ;  yet  1  will  not 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  latter,  but  only  on  certain 
wicked  instruments.  Therefore  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  the  blame  of  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt ; 
though  I  consider  my  fate  as  a  punishment  for  the 
death  of  Straffonl.  That  I  am  a  good  Christian. 
Bishop  Juxon  will  testify  ;  for  I  have  not  only 
heartily  forgiven  my  enemies,  but  wish  with  equal 
ardour  that  they  may  repent  of  their  sins,  and  bring 
things  back  into  the  right  course  ;  for  God  will 
never  bless  them  till  they  give  to  him.  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  people  what  is  their  due.  The  laws  show 
what  are  the  King's  power  and  rights ;  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  does  not  consist  in  governing  itself,  but 
in  being  governed  by  law." 

After  these  and  similar  expressions,  Charles  pre* 
pared  himself,  with  the  greatest  firmness,  for  death, 
and  said  to  Juxon,   "  I  have  a  gooil  cause,  and  go 
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from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where 
no  disturbance  can  arise."  On  his  giving  the  signal, 
one  of  the  two  masked  executioners  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  at  a  single  blow ;  and  the  other,  hold- 
ing it  up,  cried.  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor."  (") 

When  the  King's  head  fell,  the  anxious  silenee 
which  had  prevailed  all  around  was  inlerru[»ted  by 
deep  sobs  :  and,  without  regard  to  the  danger,  the 
spectators  shed  the  bitterest  tears  of  pity  and  repent- 
ance. The  feelings  of  sorrow,  aflliction.  and  indig- 
nation (")  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
many  who  had  hitherto  been  indifferent,  or  even  hos- 
tile to  the  King,  were  seized  with  constomation,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  his  praise.  However,  there  remain- 
ed zealots  enough  in  the  army,  nay,  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, among  the  clergy,  (**)  who  openly  afilrmed 
that  nothing  was  more  lawful  than  the  King's  execu- 
tion, and  boasted  of  having  set  an  example  to  all 
nations  how  to  consolidate  their  freedom.  "  The 
King,"  said  these  men.  "  is,  Uke  every  other  person, 
subject  to  the  laws ;  (")  and  in  case  he  arbitrarily 
violates  them,  there  must  he  means  to  repress  or  to 
punish  him.  Now,  as  Charles  pen*ersely  refused 
new  securities  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  he  waa 
himself  the  cause  of  his  niin.  If  the  course  of 
judicial  proceeding  which  was  adopted  is  rejected, 
there  remains  no  real  difference  between  the  Knglish 
and  an  absolute  despotic  government." 


0B8FRVATI0XS. 

To  this  conclusion  we  may  oppose  various  objec- 
tions, both  general  and  particular.      It  is  only  when 
considered  in  a  superficial  manner  that  the  King  is 
quite  in  the  same  rank  with  every  subject.     More 
accurate  research  sliowsthat,  as  hereditary  monarchy 
deserves    the    preference  to  the  apparently    belter 
elective  monarchy,  so  a  consecrated  inviolable  mo- 
narch (sacrosaiiCtus)is  far  more  salutary  and  effective 
for  the  maintenance  of  general  onler    and   legality 
than  one  who  may  be  compelled  to  descend  into  the 
circle  of  ordinary  responsibility.    For  every  judgment 
of  this  kind  includes  in  it  such  a  profound  and  gene- 
ral scission  of  the  public  relations,  such  an  annihi- 
lation of  the  healthy  state  of  things,  such  a  revolution 
in  all  power  and  authority,  that  the  State  always  falls 
into  ruins,  from  which  it  has  to  recover  itself  by  civil 
■war.     As  tyrants  have  employed  and  misunder^itood 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  as  a  palliation  of  exorbi- 
tant despotism,  so  an  appeal  is  made  in  such  times 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that 
is,  in  the  last  instance,  to  force  ;  whicli,  however,  is 
by  no  means  exercised  by  the  whole  people,  but  by  a 
few,   and  for  the  most  part  contrary    to   the  true 
wishes  and  the  real  good  of  the  i>cople.      Charles  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

There  was  no  law  by  wliich  he  could  be  called  to 
nccoimt  cither  as  a  King  or  a  private  iudividual, 
much  less  by  which  he  could  be  seulcneed  to  capital 
punishment ;  both  the  trial  and  the  sentence  were  in 
VOL.    II.  E  K 
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flagrant  contradiction  even  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
unconditional  supreme  rights  of  the  people   and  the 
former  principles  of  the  Independents.      It  was 
notorious  falsehood  that   Charles  had  refused    a 
securities   for   future   libertit!»,   that   he   had    com- 
menced the  war  without    reason,  overtumed   the 
constilulion^  or  ever  exercised  tyranny  in  the  sen 
declared  by  the  Parliament.     If,  therefore,  Ludlowi 
Bradshaw,  Hutchinson,  and  others,  found  and  co 
firmed,  as  they  say,  this  conviction  by  prayer,  serio 
research,   and  reference   to  Jewish  examples,  this 
only  shows  how  evil  delusions  can  break  in  even  on 
this  apparently  holy  circle,  can  deceive  the  natural 
sense,  deaden  the  conscience,  and  t^mpt  man  to  si 
Hence  the  excuse,   "  That  the  murderers  of 
King  were  satisfied  in  their  consciences,  and  boun 
by  it,"  loses   all  its  weight,  because,  setting  asitl 
every  more  solid  motive,  the  most  passionate   the 
most  indefinite   opinion  was  substituted  for  truth, 
and  given  out  as  infallible  certainty. 

If  we  should  grant  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
extreme  tyranny  can  be  broken  only  by  extreme  resist- 
ance, yet,  in  the  present  case,  themunler  of  the  King, 
accomplished  by  a  small  but  fanatic  band  of  crimi- 
nals, caimot  be  represented  as  legal,  as  usefUl  o: 
necessary,  or  the  proceedings  be  justified  either  in 
their  form  or  substance.  In  the  second  half  of  tha 
reign  of  Charles,  the  ParUament  was  the  pressor, 
rejected  satisfactory  secnrltios  for  liberty,  and  aimed 
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at  the  overtlirow  of  the  whole  constitution,  in  a 
manner  which  Riibscqitently  proved  to  be  totally 
absurd  and  injurious;  least  of  all,  therefore,  can  we 
allow  the  subsequent  supposition,  thcit  without  that 
crime  English  liberty  could  not  have  grown  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  well-founded  objections 
and  repi'oachcs  do  not  include  the  unconditional  jus- 
tification of  ibe  King.  It  was  the  extremity  of  mis- 
fortune that  purified  him  from  his  errors  and  his 
prejudices,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  threw  away  the 
love  and  confidence  of  his  people,  his  own  happiness, 
and  the  welfare  of  tlie  state.  He  has  been  called  a 
martyr,  and  his  fate  testifies  into  what  errors,  in 
Bpite  of  laudable  qualities  and  noble  purposes.  Kings 
and  people  may  he  misled ;  hut  he  is  no  martyr  for 
new,  disregarded,  or  irrcfragal)le  trutlis  and  principles. 
What  he  considered  as  alone  right  and  eternal  in 
church  and  state,  has  not  proved  to  be  such,  and  as  he 
almost  exclusively  sought  and  perceived  in  the  past 
the  law  for  the  present,  he  appears,  at  this  crisis 
of  time  rather  as  a  deplorable  victim  than  as  a  model 
to  inspire  future  ages. 


ER  'J 
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(1)  Page  316.  Cromwell  says  of  himself  that  he  had  been 
the  chief  of  sinners.  If  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
mode  of  speaking  usual  at  that  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  latter,  and 
was  free  from  blame.  Nohle^  Mem.  of  the  Cromwell  Family. 
p.  108—119,  131. 

(2)  Page  317.  Walker,  Vol.  11.  p.  54.  Banhi'  Life  of 
Cromwell,  p.  103.  ffuntin^don,  p,  327:  Cromwell,  and 
those  of  like  sentiments  with  himself,  often  quoted  instances 
from  the  Old  Testament,  Eliud,  Sampson,  David,  kc:  Sur- 
ftet, Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

(3)  Page  326.  Journ.  Lords,  Vol.  IX.  p.  237.  Fairfax. 
(p.  408—410)  relates  that  he  had  sent  troops  to  the  King,  to 
deliver  him  from  the  hands  of  Joyce,  and  bring  him  back  to 
Holmby  ;  but  the  King  would  not  consent,  and  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  Joyce  punished. 

(4)  Page  326.  Milton,  Iconoel  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  282. 
According  to  Huntingdon,  p.  313,  Joyce  positively  declared 
that  Cromwell  had  given  him  the  commission,  and  the  latter 
replied,  "  Otherwise  the  Parliament  would  have  carried  off  the 
King."    Monteth,  p.  279. 

(5)  Page  327.  Grignon,  Amiassades  en  ^ngleterre,  St. 
Germain,  p.  776. 

(6)  Page  337.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  664—684.  Journ. 
Comm.  Vol.  V,  p.  250.    The  dev  en  had  reason  to  congratulate 
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tfafioifelves  that  six  months*  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted 
tliebi.    Sandcraortf  p.  996, 

(7)  Vage  340.  Pnrl.  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  713.  Frohably  the 
PresbylBriaa  Members  ol"  Parlinment  were  concerned  m  this. 

(8)  Page  342.  L«nthal  and  olhem  excused  their  conduct  by 
laying  that  tho  restoration  of  the  King  was  not  to  be  tixpert(!d 
from  tlie  Presbyterians,  but  that  the  army  aud  Cromwell  had 
deceived  many  persons  by  &ir  promise«.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  69.  Peterborough  Chron.  p.  762. 

(9)  Page  342.  IDtHeloek,  p.  265.  After  the  26ih  of  July, 
tlierewere  in  the  Upper  House  only  two  or  four,  and  on  the  6th 
of  August,  nine  Lords.    Journ.  Lord»^  Vol.  IX.  p.  374. 

(10)  Page  346.  Journ.  Lord«,  Vol.  IX.  p.  375—385. 
Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  74G.  Ruahmorth,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  754. 
According  to  CÄire«A>n,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  294 — 335,  even  some 
of  Cromwell'«  enpmies  fled  to  the  army,  probably  deceived  by 
the  notion  that  the  King  had  concluded  a  convention  with  it» 
and  that  otherwise  tlicy  would  come  too  late. 

(11)  Page  354.  The  people  Hocked  together,  and  strewed 
the  way  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees. 

(12)  Page  356.  Clarendon,  too,  was  deceived,  and  said, 
"  I-'or  sure  tliey  have  a»  much  or  more  need  of  the  King  thiiQ 
he  of  tliem."    kittle  Papers,  Vol.  H.  p.  379. 

(13)  Page356.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  HI.  p.  779.  When  the 
King  »ent  to  the  Parliament  the  conditions  agreed  upon  with 
Cromwell ;  the  former,  knowing  and  regarding  the  temiK-r  of  the 
army,  vehemently  declared  against  them.  Dugdale,  p.  263, 
Jiank9'  Life,  p.  89. 

(14)  Page  358.     Grignon  Ambaisaden  en  jintjletcrrr. 

(15)  Page  362.  It  was  reported  that  Hammond  atlenipled 
not  only  to  examine  the  King's  |)apers,  but  to  search  his  pockets ; 
but  his  Majesty  resisted,  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  it 
is  said  he  stnick  llie  King  again.  Clarendon  State  Papert, 
Vol,  IV.  App.  p.  46.     There  may,  perhaps,  be  reason  lu  doubt 
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this  storj,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  King  vas  treated  in  a  very 
rigorous  diEfrespectful  manner. 

(16)  Page  362.     Griffnon,  Ambcusades  en  Anffleterre. 

(17)  Page  371.  As  early  as  October,  1647,  two  hundred 
and  fifly  Members  were  wanting.  The  plan  to  fine  each  of 
the  absentees  twenty  pounds  fell  to  the  ground  ;  it  was  judged 
better  afterwards  to  exclude  them.  Pari.  Mist.  Vol.  III.  p. 
183.    Journ.  Comm.  Vol.  V.  p.  348. 

(18)  Page  371.  The  valuations  were,  besides,  made  in  such 
a  manner,  that  when  the  Parliament  granted  a  sum  to  any  one^ 
as  a  reward,  he  generally  received  twic«  or  thrice  as  much. 

(19)  Page  377.  Ada  of  Pari.  Vol.  VI.  p.  331.  The 
clergy  called  the  new  Covenant  *'  the  unlawful  engagement." 

(20)  Page  378.    Neffociations  de  Monsieur  de  MontreuH. 
(31)  Page  385.    The  London  petition  of  the  8th  of  August 

demands  free  negociations  with  the  King,  an  armistice,  the 
disbanding  the  army,  the  observing  of  the  self-signing  bill,  Sec. 
jyhiteloeke,  322, 

(22)  Page  385.  "  It  is  astonishing  (writes  Grignon)  that 
Cromwell  was  so  bold  with  8000  men  to  attack  the  Scotch 
army  of  22,000,  and  that  he  could  gain  such  a  victory."  Grig- 
non, Amhassades  en  Angleterre.  Clarendon,  Vol.  IX.  p.  165. 

(23)  Page  386,  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  extent  of  the  negociations,  and  the  ])arliamentu7  debates  : 
they  relate  chiefly  to  the  points  already  so  oHen  mentioned,  the 
militia,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  amnesty,  &c.  Pari, 
Mist.  Vol.  III.  p.  1000—1066;  Journals  of  the  Lords,  Vol. 
X.  p.  571  ;  Journals  of  the  Commons,  Vol.  VI.  p.  62  j  XMing, 
Vol.  III.  p.  407 ;  Brodie^  Vol.  IV.  p.  145 ;  Hutchinson,  VoL 
II.  p.  181. 

(24)  Page  386.  According  to  Bowles,  in  S^enn's  Life,  the 
hair  was  found,  on  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  to  be  not  grey, 
but  brown. 

(25)  Page  388.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol,  III.  p.  1077—1127. 
Grignon,  Ambassadcs, 
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(26)  Pago  389.  *'  The  army  soems  to  care  little  ubout  the 
conc-ltiiion  or  non-conchiftion  of  a  treaty,  being  disposed  to 
oppose  everything  tliat  docs  not  comcide  wiili  ils  views  and 
ideas."     Griffnon,  AmbassaJfs  en  Anyleterre. 

(27)  Page  391.     Orii/non^  Ambassadct. 

(38)  Page  -100.  DugdaU,  p.  366.  For  further  proofs  of  Crom- 
well's constant  hypocrisy,  see  Gri^non^Ambtuaadea.  Brodie, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  183,  endeavours  to  clear  him  from  these  accusa- 
tions ;  but  there  remains  enough  that  i&  xinciueMtionnble. 
Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  127,  says  "  Tin.-  cuthusiust  nud  (he  hypocrite 
were  so  mixed  up  in  his  character  that  it  is  difKcutt  to  say  wliich 
predominated.'' 

(29)  P«gu  -too.  There  were  only  -46  Member»  present,  vrbo 
had  all  swom  to  the  King.     Salmon^  p.  265. 

(30)  Page  402.  The  Queen  livi-d  at  this  lime,  during  the 
disturbances,  at  Paris,  in  a  »tjite  of  great  distress.  MotUtilie^ 
XXXVIII.  p.  195;  Clarendon,  Vol.  IX.  p.  282.  The  most 
tnlunous  accusations  were  brought    against   her,  in  furious 

iparty  pamphlets,  «s  in  our  onrn  time,  agaiust  Mario  Antoinette. 
\Cat<utrophe  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  in  the  H'tstorj/  of 
\jame9  I.  Vol.  II,  p.  31 1— 379. 

(31)  Page  4^)2.  Cromwell  entered  into  long  discusnions 
with  the  Scotch,  and  proved  to  tlicm,  from  Mariana,  Buchanan, 
and  especially  fVom  the  Covenant,  that  the  King,  a«  fnithleBS, 

the  defender  of  a  false  religion,  malicious,  an  enejny  to  the 
'good  raiixe,  &c.  ought  to  be  punished  much  rather  and  more 
Kverely  than  any  inferior  person.  liumet.  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

(32)  Page  403.     Gri^non,  Ambassades  en  An^leterre. 

(33)  Page  404.     Eikon,  28.     The  author  of  tliis  book  ap- 
1,  from  the  most  accurate  inquiries,  not  to  have  been  the 

Ling,  but  Bishop  Gaudt-n  ;  who,  however,  certainly  made  use 
of  genuine  papers  and  rapmoranda  of  Charles,  among  which  we 
reckon  those  ubove  (juoled  ;  accordingly,  tlie  Earl  of  Lothian 
told  Burnet  that  he  had  heard  many  of  the  sentiments  from  the 
King's  own  mouth,  exactly  u  they  are  in  the  book.    Bowtes, 
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in  KewrCa  Life.  Vol.  I.  p.  12^-^217,  takes  the  same  view. 

Milton's  Iconoclastes  is  written  in  an  enürelj  republican  spirit, 
where  the  King  is  considered  as  a  subordinate  officer,  who  must 
do  and  approve  of  everything  that  the  people  require  of  him. 
BroJie,  Vol.  IV.  p.  122  :  L<ün^,  Vol.  III.  432. 

(34)  Page  407.  Some  feigned  sickness ;  others  left  London. 
No  compulsion  was  used  towards  those  who  kept  away.  WhUe- 
locke,  p.  358,  359. 

(35)  Page  410.  Proclamation  was  made  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet that  those  should  come  forward  who  had  anything  to  «Uedge 
agunst  Charles  Stuart.  Whitelocke,  p.  362  ;  Bugdale,  p.  369. 

(36)  Page  410.  Herbert,  p.  113 ;  JTarimck,  p.  291 ;  Bro- 
die,  Vol.  X.  p.  192.  On  the  16th  of  December,  Parliament 
granted  £10  a  day  for  the  King  and  his  servants.  Journals  of 
the  Commons,  Vol.  VI.  p.  98. 

(37)  Page  411.  At  the  last  sitting,  Bradshaw  was  not 
dressed  in  black,  but  in  scarlet.  Fellone'8  SUtorical 
Sketches  ;  explanation  of  the  first  print, 

(38)  Page  413.  Nolle,  Vol.  I.  p.  144;  Salmon,  p.  274; 
Guizot,  Vol.  II.  p.  414.  Milton,  too,  speaks  coldly  and  un- 
justly of  Charles's  death  :  "  Veluti  poetffi  aut  histriones  deter- 
rimi  plausem  in  ipso  exitio  ambitioissime  captare."  Israeli, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  460. 

(39)  Page  413.  Wiqttefort,  Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies, 
Vol.  I.  p.  99 ;  liaumer's  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  442.  Mazarin, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  pur- 
chased Charles's  collection  of  works  of  art,  by  which  Cromwell 
obtained  money.  Some  persons  said,  indeed,  they  meant  to 
preserve  what  they  had  purchased  for  the  right  owner ;  but,  in 
fact,  they  kept  all  for  themselves.  Clarendon,  Vol.  IX.  p.  317. 

(40)  Page  413.  Many  clergymen  likewise  presented,  but  in 
vain,  a  serious  remonsteance  to  Fairfax.  Tkcat.  Europ.  Vol. 
VI.  p.  849. 

(41)  Page  414.  Carte,  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  212.  Herbert, 
p.  143.    Fairfax  himself  is  said  to  have  feared  that  he  should 
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be  accused  and  arrested.     Cflarendon  State  Papers,  Vol.  II. 
App.  43. 

(42)  Page  416.  His  enemies  directed  their  empirics  to 
search  for  such  symptoms  as  might  disgrace  his  person,  or  his 
posterity.  But  herein  they  were  prevented  by  an  honest  in- 
tmder,  who  gave  a  true  account  of  his  sound  and  excellent 
temperament.    Fellomes^  p.  167. 

(43)  Page  416.  It  was  imagined  by  manj  that  the  sentence 
was  not  meant  in  earnest ;  that  it  was  only  designed  to  oblige  the 
King  to  consent  through  fear.    Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 

(44)  Page  416.  Baumer's  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  446 ;  Sut- 
chinaon,  Vol.  II.  p.  184 ;  F'aughan,  Vol.  II.  p.  189. 

(45)  Page  416.  The  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  is 
sometimes  referred  to,  is  not  a  case  in  point. 


CHAPTER  V. 

From  the  Death  of  Charles  the  First,  to  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

[1649—1660.] 

AS  in  certain  times  that  which  akeady  exists  is  ho- 
nored to  excess,  and  every  deviation  from  it  Stigma^ 
tised  as  wickedness  and  sin ;  so  in  other  periods  every- 
thing appears  to  he  injurious  and  a  hindrance»  which 
forms  a  restraint  on  the  career  and  activity  of  man. 
liberty  and  right  are  seen  only  where  the  resolution 
and  unlimited  will  of  the  individual  decides.     Since 
the  institutions,  mostly  derived  from  antiquity,  had 
been  overturned  and  extirpated  in  England ;  since 
nothing  was  any  longer  considered  as  necessary,  or  as 
an  object  of  sacred  veneration,  the  happy  possibility 
was  come,  in  the  opinion  of  the  intoxicated  victors,  to 
rebuild  everything  without  exception,  according  to 
the  best  plan.     But  while  everyone,  without  compass 
or  polar  star,  looked  upon  his  own  pleasure  as  the 
only  possibility  which  deserved  to  be  converted  into 
reaUty,  a  countless  multitude  of  projects  for  Church 
and  State  were  produced,  which  contradicted  each 
other,  and  manifested   a    Babel-like   confusion    of 
opinions  and  principles. 
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Those  alone  apjwared  to  hold  fast  to  a  sacred  law 
who  attempted  to  deduce  the  hmits  of  liberty  and 
sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  fonns  of  Church  and  State, 
from  the  Bihie.  But,  not  to  mention  that  they  looked 
upon  the  Jewish  history  in  a,  very  absurd  manner  as 
an  infallible  model,  the  Catholics,  Episcopalians« 
Pm'itans,  and  Levellers  contrived  so  to  connect  re- 
vealed wisdom  with  their  prejudices  and  human 
notions  that  the  great  commandment  of  Christian 
charity  was  entirely  out  of  llie  question,  while  they 
qnoted  and  misinteipreted  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures to  justify  every  act  of  presumption  and  violence. 
Thus  if,  on  one  hand,  the  governing  party  proved  that 
heretics  should  be  burnt  and  Kings  beheaded,  those 
who  were  in  servitude  and  oppressed  exclaimed  that 
the  earth  was  a  common  possession  ;  that  every  one 
bad  a  right  to  food,  clothing,  and  enjoyment ;  and 
that  for  a  man  to  recognise  his  equal  as  a  superior, 
or  topay  tithes  and  taxes,  was  contrary  to  the  sacred 
laws  of  nature. 

Opposed  to  these  anarchists,  who  looked  forward 
for  a  restoration  of  Parailise  in  tlie  total  dissolution 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  relations  of  civil  society,  were 
the  ultra-royalists,  who  deduced  all  sufferings  and 
evils  from  personal  pretensions  and  social  rights,  and 
desired  to  abolish  them  by  the  exercise  of  unlimited 
royal  authority,  *llie  former  tlid  not  sec  that  their 
8clf*sullicieucy  must  end  in  lamentable  fechlcness; 
the  latter  that  a  golden  age  is  not  to  be  produced 
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with  a  leaden  sceptre,  and  thai  all  gorernmcnt  is 
only  of  value  when  it  is  a  Trork  of  the  highest  (rce- 
dom,  for  freemen,  not  for  slave«. 

Between  these  two  extreme  untenable  points  of 
view  and  projects,  there  were  other  intermcdiato 
ones  which  were  more  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of 
things.  Thus  some  wished  the  royal  authority  to  be 
transferred  to  Charles  the  Second,  under  the  conditions 
which  had  been  proposed  to  his  father;  for  all  that  had 
been  alleged  against  him  was  not  applicable  to  his 
son.  Others  proposed  to  pass  him  over,  because  be 
had  borne  arms  agiiinst  the  Parliament,  and  to  give 
the  English  crown  by  election  to  his  younger  brother. 
Others  disapproved  of  elections  and  deviations  from 
the  strict  line  of  succession.  But  the  republicans 
were  more  powerful  than  the  several  classes  and  gra- 
dations of  the  royalists  ;  they  affirmed,  "  Monarchy, 
as  experience  has  sui&ciently  proved,  is  in  itself  objec- 
tionable, and  no  restraint  upon  it  is  sufficient.  It 
would  be  fooHäh  at  the  present  favorable  moment  to 
go  back  to  the  ancient  forms,  or  by  election  to  place 
the  rights  of  the  Stuarts  in  a  new  light,  or  to  doubt 
of  the  practicability  of  republican  plans,  since  the 
United  Netherlands  have  set  so  happy  an  examjjle," 
They  forgot  that  the  Netherlands  were  in  a  very 
dilfercnt  situation  from  England. 

The  production  of  these  and  other  news  was 
promoted,  not  only  by  theoretical  argumentjj  and 
practical  examples,  but  likewise  by  fear,  presomp- 
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tlon,  vanity,  and  setfishness.  The  final  discussion, 
however,  was  with  the  Parliament,  or  rather  with 
the  army.  Already,  on  the  20th  of  January,  that  is 
hefore  the  execution  of  Charles,  it  proposed  an 
agreement  upon  tlie  future  constitution  and  goveni- 
raent,  in  which  it  demanded  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament ;  a  new  regidation  of  the  represen- 
tation ;  elections  every  two  years,  mostly  according  to 
the  population ;  the  exclusion  of  all  the  adversaries 
of  the  Parliament ;  the  election  by  it  of  the  adminis- 
trative council  of  state:  religious  liberty  (but  without 
the  re-establishment  of  popery  and  the  bishops),  the 
abolition  of  the  excise,  a  change  in  many  laws,  &c. 
&c.  The  Parliament  returned  hearty  thanks  to  his 
excellency  the  General  and  the  army,  for  their  inde- 
fatigable, gr(;at,  and  excellent  services ;  and  resolved 
that  this  document  should  be  immediately  printed,  to 
show  the  affection  and  unanimity  that  prevailed 
between  the  army  and  the  Parliament.  This  unani- 
mity, or  rather  licentiousness,  did  not  become  fully 
evident  till  the  head  of  him  had  fallen  who  had 
latterly  been  designated  as  the  only  obstacle  to  every- 
thing good.  Several  of  his  friends  («uch  as  Lords 
Hamilton.  Holland,  and  Capel)  were,  as  well  as  the 
King,  sentenced  to  death,  and  their  melancholy  fate 
was  scarcely  noticed  in  thifi  time  of  extreme  excite- 
ment. On  the  very  day  of  Charles's  death  it  was 
declared  to  be  high  treason  to  acknowledge  any  per- 
son whatever  as  King  of  England ;  and  immediately 
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afterwards  every  Member  was  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment who  had  voted  for  a  treaty  with  the  King,  or 
who  had  latterly  not  approved  of  everything  that 
was  done>  or  had  withdrawn  himself.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  Members  was  reduced  from  300  (o  about  70, 
of  whom  it  often  happened  that  not  one  half  ap]ieRred 
in  the  house.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1649.  the 
conqucrorB  decided,  by  a  majority  of  44 to  29.  "The 
House  of  Lords  is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  is  there- 
fore abolished  ;"  and  on  the  7lh  of  March,  it  was 
further  decided,  "  Royalty  is  useless,  burdensome,  and 
dangerous  for  England,  and  contrary  to  the  freedom 
as  well  as  to  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  people.  A 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  49  Members,  undertakes 
the  ad-  ministration  of  public  affairs."  In  a  declaration 
of  the  21sl  of  March,  the  reasons  for  the  introduction 
of  a  republic  were  set  forth.  "  The  office  of  the  King." 
says  this  declaration,  "  was  established  by  an  agree- 
ment of  the  people,  and  filled  by  election.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  any  one  performed  his  dutirs. 
whereas  the  greater  numljer  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  misery  and  bloodshed.  Charles  I.,  in  particu- 
lar, was  justly  condemned  and  executed  for  treachery, 
murder,  and  other  odious  crimes ;  his  sons,  as  no- 
thing better  can  be  expected  from  them,  and  the 
eldest  has  already  home  arms  against  the  Parliament, 
are  declare<l  unworthy  of  the  throne,  nnd  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  are  released  from  their 
oatlis  and  duties  to  them.     Rome,  Venice,  SwilÄCi^ 
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land,  the  NetherlandB,  have  proved  to  what  a  height 
of  prosperity  republics  rise,  and  that  wealth,  liberty. 
and  justice  there  go  hand  in  hand.  The  great  are 
there  no  longer  able  to  oppress  the  poor:  ambition 
vanishes  ;  disputes  about  succession,  and  civil  wars» 
are  prevented ;  and  liberty  of  conscience,  persons, 
and  property  is  untouched.  The  pure  form  of  a 
republic,  and  the  public  safety,  made  it  necessary  to 
abolish  the  Upper  House,  with  its  ohjcetioufi,  which 
only  caused  delay  :  but  the  Lords  may  be  chosen 
Members  of  the  liouse  of  Commons.  He  who  will 
not  take  an  nath  to  a  constitution  without  a  King 
and  Upper  House  is  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  church  and  state.  The  new  great  seal 
Jjas  on  one  side  the  map  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  reverse,  bears  the  inscription,  "  In  the 
first  year  of  freedom,  by  God's  blessing  restored." 

It  was  then  declared  that  God  ha<l  wonderfully 
revealed  himself,  and  destroyed  in  Kngland  tyranny, 
superstition,  and  poper)';  for  which  alt  owed  him 
gratitude  aud  obedience.  But,  instead  of  that,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  most  crying  sins  and  blasphemy. 
That  such  a  state  of  things  might  have  an  end. 
and  the  great  enterprise  further  prosper,  that  all 
dissentions  might  be  reconciled  in  brotherly  love, 
and  all  conspiracies  of  wicked  people  might  cease. 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  ordered.  This 
external  means,  however,  did  not  produce  the 
intended  rcsidt ;  on  the  contrary,  the  discontent  in 
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England  increased,  and  open  war  ensued  wWi 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  We  will  first  speak  of  the 
latter,  and  afterwards  follow  the  course  of  afTairs 
in  tbc  kingdom  without  interruption. 

The  peace  concludetl  with  the  Irish,  in  July, 
1640,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  could  not  recover 
the  cauBe  of  the  King;  who,  after  being  made  pr^ 
soner  by  the  Scotch,  suffered  himself  lo  be  induced 
to  resume,  in  an  equivocal  manner,  all  the  con- 
cessions he  had  made.  (*)  These  concessions  were 
equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  Nuncio  Rcnuncini  and 
to  his  violent  party ;  so  that  not  only  the  dispute 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  continued, 
but  diflcrences  broke  out  among  the  latter.  The 
only  points  on  which  they  agreed  was  in  resisting 
the  tyrannical  commands  of  the  English  Parliament. 
After  Fairfiix  had  lost  all  importance,  and  fallen  in- 
to the  background,  Cromwell  was  commissioned,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1649,  to  lead  an  anny  to  Ireland. 
The  soldiers,  however,  had  as  little  inclination  to 
quit  England  as  they  had  the  year  before;  on 
which  account  very  numerous  prayers  and  spiritual 
preparations  were  employed,  in  order  to  persoode 
them  to  submit  to  the  decision  that  the  matter  should 
be  determined  by  drawing  lots.  Cromwell's  ability 
in  moulding  the  army  according  to  his  wishes  and  to 
suit  his  own  objects,  was  still  more  cfTectual :  and 
most  of  all  probably,  the  high  pay  offered,  after  the 
Parliament  bad  borrowed  in  the  summer  of  1649 
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i'150,000,  at  eight  per  cent,  for  the  Irish  campai^. 
In  September,  the  army  sailed  to  Ireland,  and  sufTercd 
severely  by  sickness;  but  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  took  Drogheda  by  storm ;  on  which  occasion, 
Cromwell,  contrary  to  his  promise,  caused,  not  only 
the  enemy's  soldiers,  but  all  the  inhabitants  (above 
3500.)  to  be  massacred,  with  such  savage  cruelty,  that, 
according  to  his  own  account,  only  thirty  were  left 
alive,  who  were  sent  to  the  West  Indian  Islands.  (') 
In  a  shnilar  manner,  Ireton  subsequently  caased 
three  thousand  pereons  to  he  put  to  the  sword, 
at  the  taking  of  Cashel^  and  dragged  the  priests 
who  were  to  be  murdered,  even  from  the  altars.  All 
this,  they  said,  was  done  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  served  to  hasten  the  subjection  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  prevent  bloodshed.  No  royal  tyranny  was 
equal  to  this  of  the  republicans.  They  spared  nei- 
ther women,  nor  old  men,  nor  children  ;  nay,  many 
considered  it  as  wrong  not  entirely  to  extiri)atc  these 
new  Canaauites,  according  to  God's  command. 

Cromwell  had  purposely  taken  the  most  fanatic 
part  of  the  army  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
The  conquerors  gradually  obtained  settlements,  and 
even  riches,  in  this  countr)',  while  their  comnides  in 
England  by  degrees  lost  all  importance,  and  sank  into 
poverty  and  contempt.  This  establishment  of  the 
fanatics  led  to  the  continuance  of  the  marked  opposi- 
tion between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  All  the 
clergy   of  the  latter  were   expelled,  and  all  divine 
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worship  prohibited  imderthc  severest  penalties,  even 
death,  BO  that  they  could  only  venture  to  assemble 
secretly  in  the  mountains  and  forests.  At  last,  all 
the  Irish  were  driven  by  force  across  the  Shannon,  and 
their  property  distributed,  given,  or  sold  for  a  mere 
nothing,  to  the  victorious  soldiers,  or  to  ortho- 
dox adventurers.  For  this  immense  loss,  only  very 
trifling  indemnities  in  unfruitful  laud  were  allotled  to 
those  who  had  been  expelled ;  and  when  they  subse- 
quently petitioned  Charles  XL  to  restore  them  to  their 
rights,  self-interested  persons  found  means  to  have  an 
answer  returned  that  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  must  remain  unaltered,  as  they  had 
renounces!  their  proj»erty,  and  accepted  from  the 
rebels  the  confirmation  of  their  new  possessions. 

The  execution  of  the  King  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  all  parties  in  Scotland ;  but  the  parties 
were  far  from  Dgrecing  upon  the  measures  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt.  The  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose, who  had  returned  from  France,  and  his  friends, 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  without  con- 
ditions; (^)but  most  of  the  Presbyterians  desired  it 
on  very  strict  term.  Lastly,  Argylc,  vrith  his  party, 
would  have  willingly  joined  re]>ublican  England, 
and  have  acted  Cromwell's  part  in  Scotland.  Mont- 
rose carried  on,  for  only  a  short  time,  with  heroic 
courage,  but  with  culpable  severity  and  cruelly, 
the  war  which  he  had  renewed.  On  the  27th  of 
April.  1650.  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  into 
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the  capital,  bound  in  a  cart.  To  the  reproaches 
of  the  Parliament  he  boldly  answered,  "  I  forsook 
the  Covenant  when  you  disgraced  yourselves  by 
rebellion ;  I  took  up  arms  by  order  of  the  King,  my 
master  ;  I  shed  no  blood,  except  in  battle  ;  and  my 
object  in  the  present  contest  was  to  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty."  Notwithstanding  this  defence, 
the  sentence  was  as  follows  :  *•  Montrose  shall  l>e 
hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  where  he  is 
to  remain  suspended  for  three  hours  ;  Ins  head  shall 
be  set  on  Edinburgh  Tollbooth  :  his  arms  and  legs 
sent  to  four  several  towns,  and  his  body  buried  under 
the  gallows."  "  I  wish." exclaimed  Montrose,  "that 
I  hatl  so  many  limbs  that  they  might  testify  to  all 
Christendom  my  attachment  to  the  King."  With  a 
bold  step,  and  richly  dressetl.  he  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold on  the  16th  of  May.  1650.  When  they  hung 
round  his  neck,  the  history  of  his  life  and  his  public 
declarations,  he  said,  "  I  am  prouder  of  this  history, 
than  of  the  order  of  the  garter."  After  ending  his 
prayer,  he  asked  whether  they  intended  to  put  any 
further  insult  upon  him,  and  suffered  death  with 
composure  and  courage. 

"  This  cruelty,"  says  Burnet,  "  justly  excited,  in 
all  well-disposed  minds,  detestation  of  those  who 
could  treat  such  a  man.  in  his  misfortunes,  in  sucli  a 
manner.  The  clergy  made  themselves  hated  by  this 
triumph,  and  Montrose  was  the  more  lamented  and 
pitied.     With  his  fall,  hi.s  party  was  entirely  broken 
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up,  and  Charles's  hope  of  a  restoration  without  con- 
ditions was  entirely  destroyed.  He  had  no  resource 
left  but  again  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  which  be  had  hitherto  rejecled.  Im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  Scotch 
bad,  on  the  5lh  of  February,  1640,  proclaimed 
Charles  II.  as  King;  a  declaration  which  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  called  presumptuous,  provoking 
war,  and  scandalous  ;  and  designated  every  one  as 
a  traitor  who  should  accede  to  or  support  it  At 
present,  however,  there  was  neither  time  nor  mean» 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  it  Vtna 
thought,  too,  that  internal  obstacles  would  of  them- 
selves prevent  any  further  revolutions.  The  King 
was  required  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and  swear  that 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  enforce  it  in  his  kingdoms ; 
to  confirm  all  the  laws  rt^specting  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  which  had  been  hitherto  passed  ; 
always  to  sanction  the  future  proposals  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  remove  from 
his  person  all  wicked  and  evil-minded  men.  The 
friends  of  Charles  did  not  agree  in  their  opinion  of 
these  proposals.  Some  observed  that  they  were  con- 
trary to  right,  truth,  wisdom,  and  conscience;  aimed 
at  an  intolerable,  nay,  impracticable,  tyranny ;  and 
had  been  supported  by  many  only  lo  gain  time  till 
the  arrival  of  an  Englisli  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  could  nut  be  denied  that  Scotland  was  the  only 
point  where  Charles  could  have  any  hope  of  obtain. 
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ing  a  firm  footing  ;  besides,  he  was  burdened  with 
many  debts,  his  presence  in  France  and  Holland 
was  unwelcome,  and  he  by  no  means  lived  in  j)eaco 
and  concord  with  his  mother.  (') 

Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Montrose,  he  re- 
solved to  nccejit  the  terms  that  were  offered  him. 
He  was  received  in  Scotland  with  the  greatest 
external  honors,  and  such  a  show  of  humility  tliat 
even  clergymen  knelt  when  they  spoke  to  him  ;  but 
then  he  was  obliged  to  attend  their  prayers  and  scr- 
mon.s  for  hours  together,  was  kept  in  tutelage,  was 
not  allowed  to  laugh  or  to  take  a  walk  on  Sunday, 
was  compelled  to  hear  the  most  vehement  abuse  of 
the  impiousness  of  his  parents,  nay,  of  his  own  wick- 
edness, or  to  subscribe  public  declarations  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  celebrate  a  fast-day  which  was 
appointed  on  account  of  his  own  and  bis  father's  sins. 
However  tiresome  and  disagreeable  all  this  necessa- 
rily was  to  the  King,  and  though  a  truly  great 
character  would  never  have  patiently  yielded  to  it,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  give  way  to  tlio  clergy, 
who  ruled  everything,  and  at  that  time,  with  liorrid 
zeal,  caused  numbers  of  witches  to  be  burned,  (')  and 
impiously  declared  that  if  God  did  not  deliver  them 
from  all  sects  he  should  no  longer  be  Iheir  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  prophecied  to  the  King  that, 
after  adopting  their  doctrines  and  ordinances,  he 
would  easily  triumph  over  a  blasphemous  general 
and  a  heretical  army. 
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Had  not  other  olwtaclefl  occurred,  a  breach  with 
England  would  have  taken  place  sooner ;  but  Fair&x 
opposed  an  ofTeusive  war  against  Scotland,  and,  when 
this  opinion  was  not  adopted,  resigned  his  posW 
though  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  thereby 
transferred  all  the  power  to  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  (') 
and  so  it  turned  out ;  for  the  Parliament,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1650,  unaniraomily  gave  him  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Scotland.  (')  Wliile  Ireton 
took  the  chief  command  in  Ireland,  Leslie  was  norni- 
nally  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  array ;  but  in  truth 
the  clergy  had  here  a  very  prejudicial  influence. 
They  removed  all  those  who  did  not  appear  to  them 
to  he  suflicicntly  orthodox  or  holy,  (among  thcae 
were  eighty  officers.)  rejecting  the  former  friends  of 
the  King ;  disdained  to  obtain  great  advantages  on  a 
Sunday ;  and  atlirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that,  according 
to  a  revelation,  it  was  aihisable  to  venture  a  battle 
on  the  3rd  of  SeptembtT,  lö50.  near  Dunbar.  (') 
It  was  gained  by  C'romwcll,  the  Scotch  losing  three 
thousand  killed  and  nine  thousand  priäoncrs.  in 
consequence  of  their  having  foolishly  quitted  their 
highly  advantageous  position.  Cromwell,  on  his  part, 
according  to  the  theological  spirit  of  the  times,  repre- 
sented his  victory  as  an  evident  judgment  of  God  ; 
while  the  Puritan  clergy  replied  ('")  that  God  only 
meant  to  try  them,  though  he  indeed  sufiered  him- 
Belf  the  greatest  injury  by  permitting  the  elect  to  be 
thus  destroyed. 
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By  jucHcious  measures,  Ihe  Öcotch>  however,  re- 
paired their  losses,  and  gave  the  chief  command  to 
the  King,  who,  iu  the  hope  of  meeting  with  numer- 
ous adherents,  advanced,  with  great  boldness,  into 
England,  but  was  defeated  at  Worcester,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  After  this,  he  wan- 
dered about,  for  forty-five  days,  in  various  disguises, 
and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers;  experienced  from 
more  than  fifty  different  persons  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  secrecy,  and  at  length,  reached  the  French  coast, 
on  the  17th  of  October.  In  this  country,  however, 
he  fared  so  ill,  that  he  himself  used  to  say,  "  When 
1  and  my  companions  left  a  room,  the  owners  looked 
about  to  see  if  we  had  stolen  anything." 

Meantime.  Bradshaw  and  the  murderers  of  the 
King,  seeing  the  progress  which  Charles  at  first 
made,  conceived  great  doubts  of  Cromwell's  abilities 
and  fidelity,  (wliich  became  Itno^vn  to  him,  and 
excited  his  ambition,)  and  induced  tbe  Parliament  to 
offer  a  large  reward  for  the  King's  head.  After  the  vic- 
tory at  Worcester,  Cromwell  sold  many  Scotch  pri- 
soners as  slaves  to  the  Colonies,  treatetl  the  country 
as  a  conquest,  and  tolerated  no  oaths  or  covenants  but 
those  prescribed  in  Westminster.  The  clerg)',  who 
had  hitherto  been  all-powerful,  assembled,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  church  at  Aberdeen,  to  pass  resolu- 
tions, Lieutenant-Colonel  Cottercl  entered,  and  declare 
ed  that  if  they  did  not  voluntarily  follow  him,  he 
would  turn  them  out.     Accompanied  by  infantry  and 
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cavalry,  Ihey  were  paraded  in  mockery  through 
all  the  streets,  and  notice  given  them  to  quit  the  city 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  never  to  assemble 
in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  sequel,  thirty  Scotch  deputies  were  receiveil 
into  the  English  Parliament;  the  proportion  of  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  both  kingiloms  was  regulated ;  Ihe 
tolls  on  the  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  nohles,  were  abolished,  and  the  chief  command 
given  to  Monk,  who  enforced  it  with  great  rigour. 
Uaillie,  who  attended  the  first  assemblies  relative  lo 
the  King's  liturgy,  and  afterwards  that  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  who  had  participated,  if  not  in  all,  yet  in 
most  of  the  brilliant  hopes  that  were  entertained, 
states,  under  the  dale  of  1655.  "  All  Scotland  is 
tranquil,  but  in  a  very  lamentable  fiituation.  Maay 
nobles  and  other  distinguished  men  are  mined,  or  on 
the  eve  of  being  so,  by  arrest,  exile,  confiscations, 
fines,  and  great  debts,  which  originated  in  the  time  of 
the  former  troubles.  The  citizens  are  oppressed  by 
the  burden  of  an  English  army  ;  everywhere  there  is 
a  want  of  money,  of  trade,  and  ad  minis  Iralion  of 
justice.  Our  sheriffs  and  cliief  judges  understand 
nothing  of  government  and  legislation,  for  raoüt  of 
them  are  English  soldiers.  After  we  had  been  for  & 
long  lime  looked  upon  as  not  forming  a  nation»  a 
supreme  council  was  at  length  to  undertake  the 
government,  but  it  consists  of  six  or  seven  Knglish 
officers,  and  two  of  our  comjilaisant  country  men ; 
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while  the  expenditure  increases,  and  the  revenue 
diminishes ;  while  everyhwly  is  oppressed  by  poverty, 
a  large  army  \&  distributed  all  over  the  country,  and 
continually  threatens  us."  Bennet,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledges  that  in  individual  cases  justice  was 
done,  and  the  army  punctually  paid ;  but,  not  to  men- 
tion that  tyranis  have  generally  respected  private 
rights,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  destroy  public 
rights  with  the  aid  of  the  soldiery,  it  u  certain  that 
enormouä  taxes  were  raised  iu  Scotland,  penalties 
levied,  aud  estates  confiscated. 

Thus  the  right  of  the  strongest  alone  prevailed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Let  us  now  consider  the  course 
of  events  in  England.  At  the  moment  that  the 
House  of  Commons.  aAer  setting  aside  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  rejoicing  in  its  newly  ac- 
quii-ed  omnipotence,  it  had  already  given  itself  a 
master  in  the  Council  of  State  of  forty-one  members, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  in  the  end  governed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  anny.  Such  an  unlimited  mode  of 
government  was  as  displeasing  to  the  advocates  of 
the  sovereignity  of  the  people  as  to  the  old  royalists, 
and  objections  and  remonstrances  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  the  severest  measures  were  thought 
necessary  to  repress  them.  Thus  Reynoldson,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  deprived  of  his  ollice  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1649,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  fined 
jt2.0UO,  because  he  would  not  give  public  notice  of  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  since  it  was  contrary  to  his  oath. 
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In  the  same  manner,  a  Mr.  Hondcrson  was  impri* 
sonecl  for  saving,  that  "  Instead  of  a  lawful  Kic;^.  a 
stinking  committee  governed."  It  was  therefore 
ordered  that  no  clergyman  should  touch  upon  state 
affairs  in  his  prayers  or  sermons,  and  that  every  one 
■who  called  the  present  government  ilhigal,  or  who 
acted  iu  favour  of  (Jharles  11.,  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  high  treason. 

For  similar  reasons  a  new  law  was  passed  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1649,  of  the  following  tenor: 
"No  one  dare  print  anything  till  it  has  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  censorehip,  and  all  existing  privileges 
in  this  respect  shall  cease ;  (")  houses  may  be 
searched  for  prohibited  books  and  printing  presses ; 
the  post  shall  forward  only  innocent  writings;  and 
all  places  where  printing  oflices  are  allowed  are 
strictly  designated.  Printers  and  publishers  shall 
give  security,  and  state  their  names ;  the  same  ap- 
pUes  to  authors ;  no  one  may  engage  a  printer  with- 
out permission,  nor  sell  foreign  books  till  they  hai-e 
been  strictly  examined.  Hawkers  of  books  and 
ballad-singers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  whipt." 

All  these  measures  could  not  daunt  the  bold  Level- 
lers, who,  when  they  attempted  positively  to  interfere, 
of^en  fell,  it  mnst  be  owned,  into  wild  anarchical 
fancies ;  but  in  this  contest  with  the  new  military 
tyranny  were  in  the  main  right,  though  they  vixy 
latcd  many  forms  and  neglected  decorum.  Thus 
the  intelligent  but  eccentric  Colonel  John  Lilbume 
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printetl.  among  other  observations,  (")  "Charles 
Stuart  would  be  preferable  to  so  many  burdens, 
taxes,  billeting  soldiers,  and  such  tyrannical  ofücious 
rulers.  Under  the  false  Saint  Oliver,  or  some  other 
raised  from  the  army,  we  shall  make  war  upon  each 
other  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  cut  onr  own 
throats,  and  by  such  an  arbitrary  plundering  govern- 
ment sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  slavery.  Therefore, 
take  courage  before  it  is  too  late,  and  adopt  the  means 
of  freeing  yourselves  of  all  these  evils  and  disorders. 
The  present  Parliament  is  no  Parliament,  but  a 
band  of  presumptuous  tyrants,  and  destroyers  of  our 
laws  and  liberties.  IMost  of  the  members  of  the 
new  Council  of  State  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
or  to  Tyburn  :  they  fought  against  the  King  and 
Parliament,  extirpated  all  lawful  ma^strates,  can  be 
compared  only  to  robbers  and  murderers,  and  have 
no  more  real  right  over  us  than  Algerine  pirates. 
The  King  never  exercised  such  tyranny,  and  yet  he 
lost  his  head  through  Saint  Oliver.  The  latter  and 
his  Parliament  rooted  up  the  House  of  Lords  ;  he 
and  his  officers  treated  the  Parliament  worse  than 
ever  any  schoolmaster  treated  his  schoolboys.  I  have 
abandoned  Oliver  and  his  Council,  because  they  are 
a  parcel  of  rogues,  worse  than  the  band  of  Korah 
and  John  of  Leyden."  Kor  these  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, Lilbume  was  accused  of  high  treason,  oa 
the  24th  of  Octolwr.  1649 ;  but  extreme  interest  was 
taken  in  his  fate,  and  he  was  aequiltetl,  especially  in 
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consideration  of  the  iloubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
present  rulers.  When  this  sentence  was  made  known 
to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  spectators,  their 
acclamations  continued  for  above  half  an  hour. 
Lilbumc,  however,  was  carried  hack  to  the  Tower, 
and  not  released  till  the  8th  of  November,  because 
the  interest  taken  in  him  by  the  public  increased 
and  became  more  and  more  serious.  In  the  sequel 
lilbume  was  accused  a  second  time,  and  acquitted  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  imprisoned  by  Cromwell's  or- 
der. (») 

After  his  success  in  the  ware  in  Ireland  and  Sco^ 
land,  his  importance  increased  to  sucli  a  degree  that, 
on  his  return  to  Loudon,  many  Alembers  of  Parlia^ 
ment  and  a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  went 
some  miles  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  The  Parlia- 
ment also  settled  on  him.  by  degrees,  an  animal 
revenue  of  =£6,500  out  of  the  confiscated  estate«, 
hoping  cither  to  bind  him  for  ever  to  their  interests 
or  to  place  his  ingratitude  in  a  glaring  light.  Crom- 
well politely  returned  thanks ;  whereas  Ireton.  who 
entertained  more  republican  scntimenUj,  refused  a 
similar  settlement  of  .^2000,  saying  that  the  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  so  prodigal  of  the  public  money, 
but  rather  pay  the  debts  that  had  been  contracted. 

All  parties  considered  the  prei^ent  state  of  things 
as  merely  provisional  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  what 
course  was  to  be  taken,  what  forms  should  be  csta* 
blished,  and  what  persons  should  be  employed«  on 
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these  points^  as  we  have  said,  there  was  an  extraonlinary 
diversity  of  opinions,  and  if  some  expressed  their  s 
too  loudly,  others,  for  many  reasons,  were  the  more 
careful  to  conceal  them.  Already,  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1651,  Cromwell  held  a  consultation  with  many 
distinguished  persons  on  the  future  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  on  which  all  the  Officers  (however  monar- 
chically  they  acted  in  their  own  regiments,)  declared 
for  a  pure  republic ;  some  wished  to  send  for  tlte  first, 
second,  or  third  son  of  Charles ;  and  the  lawyei-s  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  republic  a  monarchical  addition. 
Cromwell  acceded  to  the  last  proposal :  but.  as  nobody 
declared  for  him.  he  let  the  matter  drop,  and  contented 
himself  with  having  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  different  {lersons.  In  the  sequel 
he  spoke  more  openly  to  Whitelocke,  who  observeil, 
perhaps  not  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  great  question 
of  a  republic  or  a  monarchy  must  not  lie  converted  into 
a  mere  question  on  the  preference  to  be  given  to  one 
of  two  families,  by  which  all  the  republicans  as  well 
as  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  equally 
offended. 

Meanwhile  the  difference  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  army  became  more  and  more  serious.  The 
Parliament  had  it  in  contemplation  to  disband  the 
army,  and  thereby  to  destroy  Cromwell's  influence  ; 
whereas,  the  army  contrived  to  turn  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage   all    the   complaints    brought  against   the 
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Parliament  and  the    contempt  into  which    it  had 
fallen. 

The  Parliament,  it  was  alleged,  levies  enormous 
taxes,  and  yet  is  in  arrear  in  all  payments,  especially 
that  of  the  army ;  it  impedes  the  administration  of 
justice,  arbitrarily  punishes,  and  confiscates  property, 
disregards  all  public  rights,  arrogates  to  itself  all 
honours,  and  neglects  all  duties,  tyrannically  endea^j 
vours  to  perpetuate  its  power,  and  entirely  to  do  awoyl 
with  the  supreme  power  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the 
Lower  House,  after  it  had  violently  put  away  the 
King  and  the  Upper  House,  and  lost  fire-sixthB  of  its 
Members  in  a  similar  manner,  could  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  a  lawful  government  It  was,  in  truth, 
in  the  position  where  might  alone  decides.  In  false 
confidence  in  its  power,  the  Parliament  not  only  paid 
no  regard  to  a  remonstrance  of  the  army,  which 
required  the  remedy  of  those  evils,  but  severely  repri- 
manded its  interference  in  public  affairs. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  as  the  Parliament 
would  not  dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  inclined  to  pro- 
long its  power  indefinitely,  Cromwell,  being  certain  of 
the  army,  resolved  to  bring  about  a  decision  without 
delay.  On  the  19th  of  April.  1653.  he  placed  about 
three  hundred  soldiers  round  the  House,  then  went 
in  for  some  lime,  and  listened  quietly  to  the  debates. 
He  then  said  to  Gencml  Harrison,  who  stood  next  lo 
him,  *•  Now  it  is  time."  On  which  the  latter  replied. 
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admonishingly,  *'Thc  thing  is  so  great  and  dangerous 
that  it  needs  the  maturest  consideration."  "  You  are 
right/'  answered  Cromwell,  and  remained  still  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  when  a  vote  was  lo  be 
taken,  on  the  prolongation  of  the  sitting,  he  rose,  and. 
beginning  in  very  moderate  terms,  gradually  proceeded 
to  the  most  violent  reproaches.  "  Your  speech," 
intemiptedWcntworth,  "  is  unparliamentary,  and  dou- 
bly offensive  asit  comes  froma  man  whoisthe  servant 
of  the  Parliament,  whom  it  has  favoured  and  raised  to 
his  present  elevation."  Cromwell,  in  a  rage,  now  put 
on  his  hat,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your 
babbling! — You  are  no  longer  a  Parliament! — Let 
the  soldiers  enter !"  "  Yoiir  conduct,"  said  Vane,  "is 
contrary  to  propriety  and  jaslice."  "  Oh !  Sir  Harry 
Vane  !  Sir  Harry  Vane!"  replied  Cromwell,  mocking 
him,  "the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!  (") 
He  might  have  prevented  all  this;  but  he  is  a  juggler 
without  any  honesty!"  Some  Members  attempting  to 
speak,  Cromwell  imperiously  interfered,  called  several 
of  them  in  his  passion  drunkards,  extortioners,  &c. 
They  were  then  turned  out  by  the  soldiers.  Seeing  the 
Speaker's  mace,  he  ordered  a  soldier  to  "Take  away 
that  bauble;"  and,  having  previously  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  clear  the  House,  desired  that  the  doors 
should  be  locked,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
retired  to  his  lo<lgings  in  Whitehall. 

Thus  Cromwell,  a  servant  and  tool  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, destroyed    without    resistance  an    assembly 
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which  by  its  actions  and  its  crimes  appears  till  that 
time  unjjanilleled  in  modem  history.  Nemesis  had 
overtaken  all.  the  King,  the  Lords,  the  Royalists,  the 
Bishops,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the 
Levellers ;  and,  in  the  general  ruin,  amidst  the  general 
confusion,  the  man  rose  despotically  tvho  alone  bad 
the  energy  and  resolution  equally  to  rule  ail. 

Cromwell  issued  a  public  declaration,  in  justification 
of  his  conduct,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance; 
"  After  God  had  so  manifested  his  power  in  the  war 
against  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  England  was 
entirely  purified,  the  PaHiament  had  sufficient  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  people  the  means 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  so  much  labour  and  such  sacri- 
fices of  property  and  blood:  it  might  have  established 
reUgious  and  civil  liberty,  according  to  tbe  duties 
which  it  had  solemnly  undertaken.  Now,  hardly 
anything  being  done  in  tins  respect,  many  persons 
desirous  of  relief  had  applied  to  the  army,  wlxich, 
however,  being  unwilling  to  interfere  in  civil  affairs, 
requested  his  Excellency  and  those  Oflicers  who 
were  Members  of  Parliament  to  urge  there  the  spe^y 
adoption  of  the  uccessar)'  measures.  But  both  these 
entreaties  and  the  humble  remonstrances  that  were 
presented  had  no  effect  whatever;  the  eul-minded 
party  retained  the  superiority,  and  it  became  evident 
to  the  army,  that  the  jealousy  of  some  and  the 
Bupineness  or  ambition  of  other  M  embers  of  Parliament , 
would  never  suffer  the  desired  object  to  Ije  obtained. 
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Now  as  the  people  and  the  army  sought  the  LorcL 
and  the  Lord  in  his  miglit  is  with  the  army,  it  was 
first  deliberated  in  conjunction  with  twenty  Members 
of  Parliament  what  should  be  done.  Meantime  the 
Parliament  proceeded  so  rapidly  in  its  absurd  course, 
that  we,  contrary  to  our  ideas  and  wishes,  were 
compelled  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

In  the  same  manner,  without  any  regard  to  the 
opposition  of  Bradshaw  and  others,  Cromwell  dis- 
solved the  Council  of  State,  and  received  from 
ahnost  every  part  of  England  (so  weary  were  people 
of  their  late  rulers)  addresses  of  thanks  for  his  bold 
action.  The  persons  more  immediately  connected 
with  him  were  not  so  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
respecting  him  and  the  measures  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt:  Lambert,  for  instance,  proposed  to 
appoint  ten  regents  ;  Harrison  seventy,  after  the 
number  of  the  Interpreters  and  of  the  Sanhedrim; 
Ludlow  blamed  Harrison  for  having  assisted  in  dissol- 
ving the  Parliament,  to  which  the  other  replied,  that 
"  Cromwell  acted  upon  more  elevated  principles  than 
those  of  civil  liberty ;  for,  according  to  Daniel,  the 
saints  were  to  take  and  poßsess  the  kingdom."  "  The 
General."  said  Harrison,  on  another  occasion,  "only 
seeks  to  open  the  roatl  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus." 
"  If  that  is  the  case,"  answered  Major  Slreater,  "  if 
Jesus  does  not  soon  come,  the  place  will  be  already 
filled."  "  I  wish."  said  Ludlow  to  Cromwell.  "  that 
the    people    should   be  governed  with    their  o^\-n 
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consent ;"  to  which  he  replied,  **  And  where  shall  we 
find  it  ^  in  the  party  of  the  Uiahops,  of  the  PriesU, 
of  the  Independents,  the  Levellers,  or  the  BaptiuU  t" 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  chic'f  object  of  each  of  these 
parties  to  subdue  or  to  gain  the  others,  or  to  counter* 
balance  each  other ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  that 
Cromwell  displayed  the  greatest  cunning  and  deitte- 
riiy.  He  encouraged  the  Royalists  to  hope  that 
if  they  did  but  sacrifice  the  expelled  Royal  Family, 
they  would  easily  acquire  or  recover  rank,  offices, 
and  privileges.  He  flattered  the  Presbyterians  with 
the  expectation  of  a  grant  of  the  tithes,  and  of  a  con- 
titution  of  the  Chmch  confonnable  to  their  wishes; 
with  the  Independents  he  lamented  the  selfishness 
and  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Parliament,  and  the 
intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  quieted  the 
Lawyers  by  holding  out  that  no  greater  innovations 
would  be  made;  he  agreed  with  the  RepubUcans 
with  respect  to  their  plans  of  a  constitution  ;  in  the 
Catholics  he  had  excited  a  hope  that  the  existing 
laws  against  them  would  be  modified.  As  every 
party  hoped  to  gain  through  him,  and  he  held  out  a 
prospect  to  every  one,  so  he  had  also  at  hand  some- 
thing to  frighten  each,  llie  restoration  of  Royally, 
of  Bishops,  and  of  Presbyterianism,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic,  or  the  anarchy  of  the  Levellers, 
&c. 

In  spite  of  all  Cromwell's  dexterity,  words,  hop*.», 

and  fearj  of  this  kind  could  not  suffice  in  the  \tj>txa 
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run,  but  it  was  nccessaiT  to  have  recourse  to  some* 
thing  more  generally  inviting  and  substantial.  To 
call  forlh  the  activity  of  the  eovereignty  of  the  people, 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  day  required,  was  contrary 
to  the  disposition  and  the  object  of  Cromwell.  Nor 
was  It  possible,  after  such  obstinate  combats  for 
greater  republican  liberty,  entirely  to  do  away  with 
Parliamentary  forms.  For  this  reason,  Cromwell 
took  a  middle  course,  such  as  it  was  alledged  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  required ;  that  is,  he  did 
iiot  allow  the  people  even  the  ancient  liberty  of  elec- 
tion, much  less  one  more  extensive ;  but  nominated 
by  his  own  authority,  and  by  the  atlvice  of  his  Ofiicers, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  Members  of  his  new 
Parliament.  They  were  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  to  nominate  their  successors  for  a  year.  The 
persons  chosen  were  by  no  means,  as  some  affirm, 
men  without  property  or  education,  though  the  extra- 
vagant, visionary,  and  inde6nite  notions  of  those 
times  were  often  manifested  in  a  strange  or  violent 
manner.  The  doubt  that  was  most  likely  to  suggest 
itself,  how  Cromwell  and  the  army,  without  any 
right  whatever,  could  convoke  them  and  give  them 
the  supreme  power,  seems  never  to  have  troubled  any 
of  them. 

On  the  4th  of  July.  1653,  Cromwell  opened  the 
Parhament,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
Officers,  with  a  speech  which  waj*  difTtise,  irregular, 
and  full  of  quotations  from  the  Bible ;  but  we  can  see 
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from  it  what  be  desired,  and  what  he  was  able  to  do. 
A  whole  day  was  employed,  according  to  the  expres- 
eion  of  the  times,  in  seeking  the  Lord,  and  prayers 
were  regularly  begun  as  soon  as  twelve  Members 
were  assembled,  and  continued  till  there  was  a  full 
House.  This  predilection  for  external  forms  of  piety 
induced  many  to  add  whole  phrases  to  their  names.  ("} 
Thus  the  Parliament  was  called,  afler  a  dealer  in 
leather  named  Praise  God  Barebones,  theBarebonca 
Parliament;  nay.  his  brother  was  named.  If  Chris^^H 
had  not  died  for  me,  1  should  have  been  damned:  the^ 
people,  however,  called  him  Damned  Bareboncs. 

Such  waste  of  time,  such  strange  fancies,  did  n(A 
however  hinder  the   Parliament    from  turning    its 
attention   to  public  aSaiis ;   in  which  wisdom   and 
folly,  theoretical  whims  and  practical  experimeDt«, 
were  singularly  mingled.     Thus,  for  instance,  it  was 
proposed   strictly  to  enquire  into  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  to  reduce  the  army,  to  comprise 
the  innumerable  and  confused  laws   in  one  small 
volume,  to  abolish  titties,  to  sell  the  church  lands, 
to  new  model  and  even  to  abolish  schools  and  uai- 
versities.partly  out  of  hatred  to  learning,  &c.     These 
and  other  proposals  were  very  disagreeable  to  Crom- 
well ;  and  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  them  at  once,  it 
was  moved  in  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  December, 
to  dissolve  it,  and  return  to  Cromwell  the  full  powers 
Ihey  had  received.     The  great  majority  assented  ia 
this,   and  proceeded  to  Whitehajl^  where  Cromwell 
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alTectecl  to  be  highly  astonished  at  the  resolution,  aa 
if  he  had  had  no  knowledge  or  even  notion  of  it. 
Thirty  Members  who  obstinately  resisted  were,  how- 
ever, dispersed  at  the  same  time  by  soldiers  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Colonel  Whiteasked  them,  "  What  they  were 
dolngin  the  House  of  Commons  ?"  On  their  answering 
"  We  are  seeking  the  Lord ;"  he  replied,  "  Then  you 
may  go  somewhere  else,  for  I  know  that  the  Loixi 
has  not  been  here  for  some  years." 

So  ended  CromweUs  first  Parliament,  who  (br 
Whitelock  relates,)  with  his  Officers  now  sought  the 
Lord  for  several  days,  and  inquired  how  the  great  bur- 
den of  governing  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  Army,  and  the  Fleet,  might  be  borne.  For  this 
purpose  they  drew  up  the  following  constitution :  "  The 
legislative  power  shall  be  in  the  LorI  Protector  and 
the  Parliament ;  the  administration  of  Government  in 
a  CoiincU,  whichshall  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty- 
one  nor  fewer  than  fourteen  Members.  A  Parliament 
shall  be  called  every  three  years,  and  notdissolved  till 
ithas  set  five  months :  it  shall  consist  of  four  bundred 
Members  for  England,  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty 
for  Ireland.  Persons  possessing  ^£200  have  the  right 
of  voting;  all  persons  of  unblemished  character,  piouß. 
of  good  conversation,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
are  eligible.  AH  who  by  their  advice  or  assistance 
took  part  in  the  contest  against  the  Parliament, 
all  Catholics,  and  favourers  of  the  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, are  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  or  sitting 
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in  PurliameBt.  Military  afTalre.  so  long  as  the  Par- 
liament is  sitting,  to  be  directed  I)y  thai  and  the  Pro- 
tector; and  in  the  inlenalsby  the  Protector  and  hie 
Council.  The  same  rule  applies  to  foreign  affairs.  BilU 
offered  to  the  Protector  by  the  Parliament,  if  not  con- 
firmed by  him  in  twenty  days,  are  to  be  laws,  without  his 
assent,  if  they  are  notcontrary  to  the  new  constitution. 
The  Army,  and  the  sum  allotted  to  its  snpport.  cannol 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Protector. 
Taxes  are  to  be  imposed  by  the  Parliament;  but  th 
Protector  on  occasions  of  urgency»  and  with  the  co 
sent  of  the  majority  of  his  Council,  may  raise  money. 
1'hc  domains  and  crown  lands  arc  assigned  to  him 
and  his  successors  ;  but  may  not  be  alienated  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  Henceforth  there  shall 
be  religious  toleration,  with  the  exclusion  of  Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians,  and  those  who  in  the  name  of 
Christ  teach  and  practice  licentiousness.  Justice  is 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Protector,  who  ifi  ap- 
pointed for  life ;  he  confers  oflices  and  dignities,  ond 
has  the  right  of  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  murder 
and  treason.  On  the  death  of  the  Protector,  tho: 
Privy  Council  appoints  his  successor,  wilhthe  observ- 
ance of  certain  formalities.  To  fill  up  future  vacaa 
ciesin  the  Council,  the  Parliament  is  to  select  si 
persons,  from  whom  the  Privy  Council  selects  two;  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  Protector.  Tlie  Proi 
tor.  as  well  as  the  Counsellors  and  persons  holdin 
offices,  are  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  constituJioii.* 
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On  the  I6th  of  December,  1653,  Cromwell  went 
in  state  from  Whitehall  to  Westminster,  at  first  pre- 
tended to  refuse  the  higli  dignity  of  Pruteotor,  then 
took  the  oath,  received  the  ermine  cloak,  a  sword. 
purse^  and  Eeal,  as  emblems  of  his  new  power,  and 
returned  to  his  palace,  as  some  say,  amidst  the  load 
acclamations  of  the  people.  ('") 

On  the  8th   of    February,  the   city   of    London 
gave  him  a  grand  entertainment;  and  he  prubably 
thought  himself  that  by  the  new   constitution  and 
his  efforts  he  should  put  an  end  to  all  the  forraer 
complaints,   and  if  not  gain  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  put  parties  to  silence.      But  only  ten  days 
after  that  entertainment,  many  persons  were  arrested 
for  a  conspiracy  against  the  Protector  and  his  new 
constitution,   and   manifold    reproaches  uttered,   or 
circulated  in  pamphlets.      "  It  is  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption,"  said  many,    "  for  persons  without  any 
right  whatever   to   attempt  to  force  a  constitution 
upon   three   kingdoms,    according  to  their    foolish 
ideas.     If  there  were  in  this  constitution,  but  some 
consistency,  true  wisdom,  and  stiflicient  securities  for 
liberties  ;    bnt,   instead   of  a   legitimate   King,  we 
have  a  military  sovereign  ;  and  instead  of  the  Lonis, 
his  companions  in  arms  at  the  hcaJ  of  affaiis.      In 
onicr  to  deceive  thoughtless  and  superficial  observers, 
an  appearance   of  restriction  is  iittroduced  in   the 
regulations  relative  to  the  army,  taxes,  and  sanction 
of  the  laws  ;  but  in  truth  the  Parliament  cannot 
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reduce  ihe  array  Tvithout  the  consent  of  the  Pro- 
tector ;  whereas  he,  in  case  of  prcteuded  necessity, 
may  levy  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  and  may  easily 
reject  any  hill  that  he  does  not  like,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  new  constitution.  Tliis  constitution  has  neither 
the  advantages  of  a  monarchy,  nor  of  a  jjowcrliil 
republic.  It  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
sense,  nor  supported  and  strengthened  by  custom, 
or  long-eetablished  affection  of  the  people.  The 
regulations  respecting  the  church  are  equally  con- 
demnahlc,  because  they  neither  confirm  a  system 
of  order,  unity,  and  obedience,  nor  satisfy  the  demand 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion." 

Though  these  and  other  objections  appeared 
to  be  unanswerable,  none  of  the  several  parties, 
at  that  time,  was  exempt  from  blame,  or  certain 
of  general  approval.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  was  heartily  weary  of  revolution,  and 
submitted  to  everjthing,  provided  the  explosions 
of  party  rage  and  a  new  ci\-il  war  were  prevented, 
Cromwell,  who  had  essentially  contributed  to  the 
dissolution  of  all  order,  now  seriously  endeavoured  to 
re-establish  it.  In  his  position,  however,  this  could 
only  l>e  effected  for  a  time  by  tyranny,  and  before 
true  liberty  could  be  restored,  all  that  he  projected, 
and  which  was  advised  by  him.  must,  in  like 
manner,  be  dissolved  and  overthrown.  How  little 
he  himself  confided  in  the  temper  of  the  people 
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appears  from  the  fact,  that,  though  he  was  an  adver- 
sary to  puritanical  rigour,  he  gave  orders,  on  the 
31bt  of  May,  that  all  cock-fights,  races,  and  similar 
amusement«  should  be  prohibited  for  six  months, 
because  they  gave  occasion  to  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

During  this  time.  Cromwell's  second  Parliament 
was  elected,  according  to  the  new  regulations,  and 
opened  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1654.  the  anniver^ 
sary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  with  the 
solemn  performance  of  divine  service.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Cromwell  made  a  speech  against  Level- 
lers, Fifth-monarchy  men,  and  Catholics,  and  all 
those  who  spread  discontent,  and  would  put  no  end  to 
continued  revolutions.  He  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  afTairs,  and  praised  the 
constitution  which  had  been  introduced  for  the  res- 
toration  of  order.  The  Parliament  was,  however,  far 
from  considering  this  constitution  as  inviolable,  but 
immediately  commenced  discussions  which  were 
e(iually  unexpected  and  disagreeable  to  the  Protector. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  they  decided  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  nobody  could  be  answerable  to 
any  power  or  authority  for  what  he  had  spoken  in 
Parliament.  On  the  7th  of  September,  the  question 
was  put  whether  the  new  constitution  should  be 
adopted  in  toto,  or  whether  the  several  parts  should 
first  be  examined ;  and  a  majority  of  five  resolved  to 
refer  the  examination  to  a  select  committee.    Ou 
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this  occasion  a  Member  said :  "  We  must  not  calmly 
look  on  while  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  repressed 
by  one    whose  right  is  measured  entirely  by  Ihe 
length  of  his  sword."    On  the  9th  of  September»  they 
dclil)cratcd  whether  it  was  necessary  to  invest  an 
individual  with  the  executive  power,  and  whether 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  submit  to  Parliament,  for 
examination,  his  views  respecting  the  best  constitu- 
tion.     This  discussion  brought  to  light  manifold 
views  and  principles.     Thus  many  afHrmed,  as  the 
supreme  power  originally  belongs  1o  the  people,  it  is 
not  proper  to  oppose  two  powers  in  the  Government 
to  each  other,  as  if  there  were  two  different  interest« 
to  be  represented.     On  this  account,  the  former  posi- 
tion of  the  King  was  crroueous  and  unsuitable»  nor 
can  the  rights  of  a  supreme  rider  be  meiisurcd  entirely 
according  to  the  power  of  his  sword  :     otherwise  the 
Turkish  Sultan  would  have  a  better  title  than  any 
Christian  Pi-ince,     To  those  who  required  a  new 
examination    of   the    present  constitution,    it  was 
answered :    "  How,  if  the  foundation  of  it  should 
prove  defective ;  must  not  this  defect  extend  also  to 
the  former  Parliament,  since  its  separation  from  the 
King;    and   woidd  not  its  Members  then  be   the 
worst  and  basest  knaves  in  the  world  V    in  order  to 
escape  this  dangerous  argimient,  others  affirmed  that 
the  people  had  alremly  tacitly  approved  of  the  new 
constitution  ;   wherefore  it  could  not  be  again  exa- 
mined, or  changed  by  the  representatives.      Lastly, 
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others  dedareJ  plaiuly  that  everything  must  remain 
06  it  was,  and  Cromwell  would  never  part  with  the 
power  which  he  now  enjoyed. 

In  these  critical  circumstances,  Cromwell  thought 
that  he  could  no  longer  remain  inactive.  On  the  12th 
of  September  he  appeared  in  the  House,  and  made 
a  long  8[>eech  of  which  the  folloiving  is  the  sub- 
stance ;  "  1  have  not  forced  myself  into  my  office ;  but 
a  long  series  of  divine  dispensations,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people,  have  raised  me  to  it,  and  I  consider 
these  titles  and  testimonies  of  more  value  than  the 
antiquated  hereditary  right  of  any  Prince.  Therefore, 
if  God  and  the  people  do  not  take  my  power  from  me. 
I  shall  not  part  with  it.  What  I  did  against  the 
Long  Parliament  was  just,  necessary,  and  agreeable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  when  I  dissolved  it 
not  a  dog  barked.  Of  the  resignation  of  the  second 
Parliament,  I  knew  nothing,  though  my  power  there- 
by became  unlimited.  Meantime,  many  persons, 
without  my  taking  any  part,  were  engaged  in  drawing 
up  a  new  constitution  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long 
hesitation,  that  I  resolved  to  accept  the  office  of  Pro 
tector.  By  virtue  of  this  new  office  1  have  sum- 
moned the  Parliament :  it  has  obeyed  the  Eummons, 
and  is  free ;  but  only  in  conformity  with  the  enact- 
ments of  the  new  constitution.  All  the  follies  and 
nonsense  out  of  doors  trouble  me  as  little  as  moats 
in  the  sun  ;  hut  that  the  Parliament  would  call  in 
question  my  oflicial  situation,  though  it  is  assembled 
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under  my  authority,  cannot  but  astonish  me.  Erery 
constitution  needs  certain  basis,  a  kind  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  Therefore, 
the  Members  of  ParUament  shall  sign  a  declaration 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Protector  and  iu  the  Coramon- 
weahli.  and  not  propose  or  consent  to  any  change  in 
the  basis  of  the  present  constitution." 

On  the  following  day,  the  doors  of  the  House  were 
occupied  by  soldiers,  who  refused  entrance  to  any  one 
who  would  not  first  sign  such  a  declaration.  Above 
half  of  the  Members  refused,  though  the  Protectors 
friends  represented  that  it  waa  indeed  very  moderate 
and  gracious  in  him  to  transfer  to  the  Parliament  any 
part  of  the  fidl  and  entire  power  which  belonged  to 
him.  But,  even  after  this  violent  mutilation  of  the 
Parliament,  (")  the  debate  was  renewed  on  the  ques- 
tion what  were  the  main  and  what  the  subordinate 
point«  of  the  constitution.  In  order  to  consecrate 
themselves  for  such  an  important  affair,  they  held  a 
solemn  fast  day.  on  the  11th  of  October,  on  which 
sermons  were  preached  from  nine  in  the  morning  ti)l 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Parliament  then 
declared  that  the  dignity  of  Protector  should  not 
be  hereditär)',  but  elective  ;  and  that  all  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  Cromwell,  of  the  privy  counciL 
and  of  the  la«t  Parliament,  should  be  revised. 

These  and  similar  resolutions  might  have  induced 
Cromwell  to  proceed  earlier  to  new  violent  measures ; 
but  he  hesitated,  because  the  dissolution  of  the  Pao- 
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liaraent  before  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  month  was 
prohibited  by  the  constitution.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, at  the  end,  not  of  five  calendar  monthe,  but  of 
five  lunar  months  of  twenty-eight  days,  he  went  to 
the  House,  on  the  22n(l  of  January,  1655,  and  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  state  of  afi'airs.  He 
said :  "  You  have  not  fulfilled  my  hopes»  nor  done 
what  you  ought  to  have  done.  For  these  five 
mouths  1  have  not  hindered  you  iu  any  way,  and 
have  interfered  in  nothing  ;  but  you  have  done 
nothing,  and  I  have  scarcely  known  whether  you 
were  alive  or  dead.  But  yon  have  been  sowing 
thorns  and  thistles,  spreading  discontent,  and  leading 
to  diäordei's.  1  am,  therefore,  compelled  by  my  duty  to 
God  and  the  people,  as  well  aa  for  the  public  safety 
and  the  general  gootl,  to  diäsolve  your  assembly," 

This  treatment  of  the  second  elected  Parliament 
caused  greater  dissatisfaction  than  the  dissolution  of 
the  first,  appointed  by  Cromwell  of  his  own  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  royahsis  and  republicans  now  called 
him  more  loudly  than  ever,  the  former  the  murderer 
of  their  King,  and  the  latter  the  betrayer  of  their 
good  cause.  But  all  the  many  successive  conspira- 
cies were  ably  discovered,  suppressed  by  force,  and 
punished  with  rigour ;  all  the  prisons  were  crowded, 
and  even  men  who,  like  Harrison,  had  been  the 
zealous  friends  of  the  Protector  in  his  early  career, 
did  not  escape  suspicion  and  imprisonment.  ('^) 
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To  throw  light  on  Ihe  state  of  opinion  and  of 
public  aflfairs  at  tbat  time*  we  take  the  following 
remarks  from  the  reports  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Bordeaux :  (*")  "  In  order  to  strengthen  his  pnrty. 
Cromwell  makes  promises  to  everybody  ;  but  it  is 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  no  government  pleases  the 
people,  and  the  Protector,  once  their  idol,  is  now  the 

object  of  their  censure,  [lerhapfi  their  hnlred.     To 

maintain  his  ground,  he  wishes  (with  Lambert  and  ^H 
some  counsellors,)  for  war,  and  is  only  considering  ^1 
whether  he  shall  begin  with  France  or  Spain.  A 
conspiracy  having  been  discovered,  he  caused  all  the 
inns,  and  many  other  houses,  to  be  examined  in  the 
night,  and  about  two  hundred  persons  to  be  arrested. 
These  rigorous  measures  embitter  the  people's  minds, 
and  the  number  of  the  conspiratord  seems  to  be 
great.  In  the  end,  this  attempt  will  consolidate  the 
present  government«  and  serve  as  a  pretext  to  act 
with  still  greater  severity.  The  judges  who  tried 
those  conspirators  have,  however,  observed  that  the 
mode  of  administering  justice  is  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished forms  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  say  the 
government  is  new.  and  recognizes  nothing  of  what 
was  done  by  former  governments.  Most  of  the 
Members  (of  the  second  Parliament)  are  ofliccrs.  or 
their  relations;  for  the  nobility  have  been  mean  enough 
to  choose  only  those  who  were  agreeable  to  the  Pro* 
lector ;  and  the  people,  quite  impoverished  by  the 
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new  taxes,  have  likewise  sent  up  insignificant  mcD. 
When  the  Protector,  in  order  to  break  down  the 
opposition  which  manifested  itself  in  Pari  lament,  (not- 
withstanding the  violent  expnUion  of  so  many  Mem- 
bers,) dissolved  it.  the  city  remained  quiet,  for  ciWI 
war  is  more  dnradcd  than  his  unlimited  authority. 
The  Prebbyterians,  indeed,  think  of  a  rt'pubUc,  with 
rigorous  church  dicipline:  but  this  will  only  make  all 
more  dependent  upon  him  ajid  tlie  army  ;  and  at  the 
lost  will  only  bring  about  that  he  will  not  assume 
any  other  title,  or  make  hia  power  hereditary.  The 
^officers,  enriched  with  the  possessions  of  the  King's 
rienils,  long  for  tlieir  dismissal ;  no  other  opposition 
is  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter. 

"Yet we  hear  remarkable  reasonings.  Many  say, 
for  example.  *  If  the  sovereignty  docs  not  reside  in 
the  people,  those  who  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
King  are  murderers  ;  but  if  the  sovereignty  does  by 
law  belong  to  the  people,  those  who  would  deprive 
them  of  it  are  traitors  to  their  country.'  CromweU's 
policy  is  not  to  use  force,  except  in  case  of  extremity. 
He  has,  however,  driven  away  some  colonels  who 
presented  a  remonstrance  against  his  government. 
All  the  conspiracies  aro  .so  ill-contrived  that  they 
only  confirm  his  power.  Several  prisoners  confined 
in  the  Tower  have  been  sent  by  him  to  distant 
islands  and  castles  ;  and  some  lawyers  arrested  who 
spoke  too  boldly  against  the  levies,  made  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  some  other  things.     Far« 
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Iher  proceedings  were  stopped,  because  it  was  feared 
that  the  verdict  might  fall  out  as  in  the  lime  of 
CharlesI,  Some  royalists  have  been  executed,  and  two 
judges  deprived  of  their  posts,  because  they  affirmed 
that  an  insurrection  against  the  present  govemraent 
was  no  great  crime.  Considerable  changes  are 
also  made  in  the  departments  of  war  and  justice,  and 
many  persons  are  arrested  merely  because  they  were 
attached  to  the  King.  To  maintain  his  considera- 
tion, Cromwell  affects  great  zeal  for  religion  ;  in 
truth,  however,  he  neither  loves  nor  hates  either 
confession.  Those  who  know  him  best  say  that 
hypocrisy  and  deceitfulness  are  the  chief  features  of 
his  character." 

Though  even  Charles  II.  himself  advised  his  ad- 
herents to  remain  quiet,  because  every  public  step 
would  probably  only  increase  Cromwell's  power,  the 
fermentation  and  danger  still  appeared  to  the  latter 
to  be  very  great,  and  he  eagerly  took  every  opivorlu- 
nity  to  extend  his  power.  Thus,  in  April  1656,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  over  each 
of  which  a  Major-General  was  placed,  who,  with  en- 
tire disregard  of  all  protecting  forms  and  authoritie«, 
was  invested  with  almost  unlimited  power  fur  main- 
taining public  safely  and  the  present  government,  and 
was  authorised  to  arrest  persons  at  his  pleasure,  to 
impose  taxes,  to  demand  securities  and  confiscalo 
property.  In  particular  the  property  of  the  royalifits> 
and  uf  many  persons  who  had  hitherto  been  neutral» 
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vrithout  any  attention  to  treaties  of  peace  anil  amnes- 
tiffi,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament,  was 
arbitrarily  vahied.  and  a  tenth  part  exacted  without 
delay.  In  spite  of  the  most  decided  and  arbitrary 
interference  of  Cromwell  and  the  Major  Generals 
in  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament,  bo  many 
enemies  to  the  Government  were  chosen,  that  Bor- 
deanx  reports,  (")  Cromwell  is  now  often  sick  and 
troubled  ;  f«r  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
confirm  that  his  plans  everj'whtre  meet  with  resist- 
ance, that  persons  belonging  to  the  coui't  or  to  the 
army  feil  at  the  elections,  and  that  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  the  Protector  are  already  chosen.  Here,  in 
London,  soldiers  were  mixed  among  the  citizens,  to 
secure  the  superiority  to  Cromwell's  dependants. 
In  many  places  the  people  have  manifested  the  great- 
est contempt  for  the  persons  recommended  to  them  ; 
nay,  in  some  places  the  Major  Generals  and  authori- 
ties could  not  carry  their  intentions  into  execu- 
tion without  bloo<lshed."  On  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament,  17th  September,  165(i,  they  pi-epared 
themselves  by  fasting,  and  by  arresting  suspected  per- 
sons. Nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  Members,  to 
whom  Cromwell  had  not  sent  tickets  of  admission, 
were  excluded {")  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  rein- 
forcetl  Uy  new  levies  and  gained  by  an  increase  of  pay. 
In  justification  of  ihis  act  of  violence,  C'romwell 
declared,  *  that,  according  to  the  constitution,  only 
men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  piety,  and  of  good 
conversation,  were  to  be  chosen,  and  the  majority  of 
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the  Council  decided  who  should  be  admitted.  The 
excluded  Members  had  therefore  lo  apply  lo  the 
Council  and  prove  their  qualificationB.  This  decla- 
ration, which  atlded  mockery  to  violence,  increased 
the  discontent,  and  the  excluded  Memljcre  found 
means  to  distribute  a  defence  to  the  fwUowing  effect : 
"  Though  we  were  threatened  and  driven  from  the 
doors,  because  we  wished  to  impose  some  restrictions 
on  the  powerful  conqueror,  for  securing  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  our  country,  we  must,  in  performance  of 
our  duly  to  God  and  man,  proclaim  the  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  iierfidy  ofthat  tyrant,  and  set  before  the 
eyes  of  the  well-tlisposed  inhabitants  of  the  three 
kingdoms  their  present  but^loo^vident  misery,  as 
well  as  their  future  dangers." 

After  a  narrative  of  the  events,  they  proceeded: 
"  In  spite  of 80  many  hvpocritical  protestations  and 
promises  of  Cromwell,  to  live  and  die  as  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  Parliament,  everjtliini^  has  fdllcn  into 
the  hands  of  this  Sultan  and  his  Janissaries.     And, 
as  a  proof  that  this  conquered  nation  has  lost  all  its 
lights,  he  has  now  deprived  it  of  the  freedom  of 
election^  and  set  up  a  thing,  which  he  calls  a  Parlia* 
ment,  to  do  what  he  is  ashamed  to  do  himself.     But 
even  these  animals  of  his  own  training,  disdain  such 
a  rider,   the  greatest  xisurper,  robber,  and  murderer 
that  England  ever  saw.  and  against  whom  nil  ought  to 
unite  as  against  the  destroyer  of  their  hajtpiness  and 
their  rights." 
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Though  this  defence  was  everywhere  seized  by 
'Cromwell's  orders,  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  some 
effect;  yet  the  Parliament  l)eUeved  that  resistance  was 
neither  possible  nor  useful.  It  granted  all  that  was 
demanded  for  the  army,  increased  the  penalties  against 
high  treason,  and  appointed  Commissioners  to  decide 
upon  it  in  the  last  instance.  It  decided  that  those  who 
would  not  take  the  new  religious  and  civil  oaths 
should  lose  two  tliirda  of  their  property,  and  sold 
church  estates  for  a  mere  nothing. 

When   all    apprehensions    from   the    Parliament 
vanished,  Cromwell  feared  the  power  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  twelve  Pachas  to  whom  he  hod  himself 
confided  exorbitant  power.       Henry  Cromwell,  his 
relation,  had  a  violent  dispute  with  some  of  them  in 
Parliament,  because  they  wished  to  tax  the  Royalists 
much  too  heavily.     Whether  a  sense  of  justice,   or 
hopes  of  gaining  the  Royalists,  or  feai  of  the  Major 
Generals,  influenced  him,  Henry  observed  "  that  if 
some  of  the  King's  fiiends  bad  done  ill.  all  ought  nol 
be  punished  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  reason  for 
treating  all  the  Generals  in  the  same  manner."  A  per- 
son named  Kclsey  called  him  to  order,  and  required 
him  to  name  the  guilty.    He  was  ready  to  do  this, 
when,  (as  the  reporter  says,)  this  fire  was  extinguished 
by  the  great  armour-l^earers.    Henry  however  relateil 
the  affair  to  Cromwell,  who  attempted  to  give  it  a 
laughable  turn,  and  sent  to  the  former  a  scarlet  robe 
and  a  pair  of  gloves,  with  which  he  paraded  in  Pai^ 
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liaineiit,  to  the  joy  of  some  and  the  vexation  of  others. 
Soon  aftei'wards  Cromwell  entirely  removed  bis 
Major  Generals,  partly  to  rid  himself  of  thc&e  rivals, 
and  partly  to  make  himself  popular,  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  greater  objects.  ^H 

On  the  18lh  of  Fchniary,  1657.  the  Parliament  ™ 
was  magnificently  entertained  by  Cromwell ;  and  on 
the  23rd  Alderman  Pack  proposed  that  he  should  be 
made  King.  Thongh  Pack  was  supposed  to  have  em- 
bezzled money,  which  Cromwell  pardoned,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  propose  changes  in  the  constitution,  the 
motion  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  the  end 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  one-hundred  and  forty-four 
to  fifty-four.  When  the  Speaker  jiresentcd  this 
resolution  to  the  Protector,  on  the  26lh  of  March>  and 
supported  it  by  various  arguments,  Cromwell  said  he 
must  apply  to  God  to  put  an  answer  into  his  mouth. 
During  the  following  Bi.t  weeks,  many  meetings  were 
helil  upon  the  subject,  in  which  Cromwell  made 
several  unintelligible  si>eech&s.  and  neither  accepted 
nor  rejected  the  proposal.  If  he  had  at  once  boldly 
done  either  the  one  or  the  other,  resistance  would  have 
been  prevented,  or  the  Republicans  gained ;  but  now 
all  this  doubting,  delaying,  and  dissembling  gave  a 
very  unexpected  torn  to  the  afTair.  Fleetwood,  Crom- 
well's  sou-in-law,  and  Besborough  his  brother-in-law, 
having  failed  in  convincing  him  that  the  whole  plan 
had  been  formed  by  his  enemies  for  his  overthrow, 
boldly  joined  the  Republicans  in  the  army.     On  the 
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8th  of  May,  notice  was  given  to  the  Parliament  that 
I  several  officers  desired  to  present  a  petition.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  it  was  in  favor  of  Cromwell, 
and  drawn  up  with  his  consent;  besides  it  was  signed 
by  most  of  the  officers  then  in  London.  "  Certain 
persons,"  said  ihc  petition,  "  arc  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  people  to  the  old  state  of  slavery,  and 
urge  the  Protector  to  assume  the  royal  title,  wishing 
by  this  means  to  ruin  him.  We  therefore  petition 
the  Parliament  to  oppose  such  intrigues,  and  to  abide 
by  the  old  cause,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  hazard 
our  lives." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Cromwell  or  the 
Parliament  was  the  most  surprised  and  astonished  at 
this  petition.  (")  The  foi-mer  immediately  caused 
Fleetwood  to  be  told  that  he  wondered  how  such  a  pe- 
tition could  have  proceeded  so  far,  as  everybody  knew 
that  he  would  never  have  accepted  the  crown  without 
the  consent  of  the  Parliament,  At  all  events,  the  favour- 
able moment  was  lost  for  Cromwell,  and  the  decision 
forced  upon  him  by  others.  He  called  the  Parlia- 
ment to  him,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  lake  the 
government  with  the  title  of  King.  Hereupon  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  U)th  of  May.  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-seven  to  forty-five,  that,  instead  of  King,  the 
title  of  Lord  Protector  should  be  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitution. This  document,  however,  contains  the 
following  churns  ;  "  Cromwell  is  Protector  for  life, 
and  nominates  bis  successor.      The  Parliament  shall 
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consist,  in  future,  of  two  Uouses  ;  the  Upper  House 
is  to  have  not  fewer  than  forty,  nor  more  than  seventy 
Members  ;  they  shall  possess  certain  qualifications; 
be  appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  latter  decides  itself  on  the 
admissibility  or  exclusion  of  its  Members.  The 
Protector  shall  receive  a  certain  revenue,  and,  with 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  fill  many  high  offices. 
Roman  Catholics  can  neither  vote  at  elections,  nor  be 
elected ;  any  Protestant,  however,  who  acknow- 
ledges certain  main  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
is  qualified  to  hold  any  office." 

Cromwell  accepted  this  document,  confirmed  it, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  come  as  in  triumph,  but  with 
the  most  serious  thoughts  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained, since  such  great  burdens  and  duties  were 
imposed  upon  him.  He  begged  for  their  assistance, 
and  their  prayers  for  the  help  of  God.  The  Speaker, 
presenting  several  bills  for  his  sanction,  excused  the 
slowness  with  which  the  Parliament  had  hitherto 
proceeded.  On  the  25ih  of  June,  1657,  Cromwell 
was  introduced,  and  acknowledged  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  as  Protector,  in  presence  of  the  Parliament» 
the  Lonls,  the  ambassadors,  officers,  and  magistrates. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  in 
Scotland. 

Some  persons  Ijelieved  that  by  this  new  constitu- 
tion all  revolutions  were  put  an  end  to.  and  a  happy 
state  of  aflairs  durably  established  ;   more,  however. 
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blamed   it    od    various    accounts.     The   friends   of 
royulty  said :    "  The  framers  of  the  constitution  have 
stopped  half-way  ;   if  they  would  not  have  what  was 
the  best   and  most  natural,  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  they  ought  to  have  appointed    Cromwell 
king,   and  thereby  have  prej>ared  for  their  return. 
The  present  position  of  the  Protector  does  not  satisfy 
either    the   royalists   or  the  republicans  ;     and    if 
the  latter  had  been  offended  by  his  royal   dignity, 
the  nobility  would  have  joined  him   with  greater 
confidence,   and  the  respect    of   foreign    countries 
towards  him   would  have  increased."      The   Inde* 
pendent»,  on  their  part,  complained  of  the  underhand 
introduction  of  all   the  ancient  evils  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  ;    and  the  Presbyterians,  of  the  dis- 
solution of  all  order  and  discipline  in  the  Church. 
Lastly,    the  remark  was  obvious  that  every  revo- 
lutionary excess  naturally  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment with  it ;  so  that    Cromwell    longed   for    an 
Upper  House,  with   Lords  and  Bishops,  and  had, 
by  his  own  elevation,  shewn  the  necessity  of  royalty, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  mm-der  of  the  King, 
in  the  clearest  light. 

Like  many  new  revolutionary  Governments,  the 
Parliament  first,  and  then  the  Protector,  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  i>eoplc  from  internal  to 
foreign  affairs,  in  order  to  ^ve  to  the  restless  spirit« 
a  remote  and  honorable  employment.  The  long 
peace  under  Elizabeth   had  greatly  increased   the 
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population  of  England,  ami  the  civil  war  had  called 
I'orh  military  incUnations  and  talent.      On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  European  »tates  were  exhausted  hy 
the  thirty  years'  war,  and  indisposed  to  new  contests. 
In  this  state  of  things,  a  war  hroke  out,  for  various 
reasons,  between  England  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands, fio  early  as  1652.      Those  who  held  the  power 
in    England  had  conceiTed   an   idea  that   the   two 
republics  ought  to    be    most   intimately  connected 
together,  nay,  even  blended  into  one  ;  whereas  the 
Dutch  would  not  take  any  part  in  the  contest  against 
the  Stuarts,  (even  on  account  of  the  House  of  Orange.) 
and    entangle   themselves    in  quarrels.  (")     They 
were  also  afraid  of  beiug  inferior  to  England,  and 
being  turned  aside  from  their  own  course.      To  this 
was   added,    (not    to    mention   single   affronts,   for 
instance,  of  the  ambassadors.)  the  act  of  navigation« 
passed  in  October.  1651,  to  this  effect :    "  No  goods 
or  merchandize  shall  he  imported  from  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,   into  England,  in    any   but  English 
ships  ;   from  Europe,  every  nation  shall  import  into 
England  only  its  o^vn  productions  and  manufactures, 
on  pain  of  the  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  car- 
goes." 

This  law  has  been  most  highly  extolled,  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  extraordinary  greatness  of  the 
British  naval  power  and  British  commerce.  At 
that  time  it  was  certainly  passed  with  hostile  inten- 
tions to  the  Netherluuds,  and  im  question  ably  contri- 
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huted  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Knglish  to  those 
objects.  But,  on  the  other  haud.  a  thousand  varioua 
circumstances  and  causes  combined  to  establish  tlie 
naval  and  commercial  sujieriority  of  England,  where- 
as the  act  of  navigation,  considered  in  a  more  elevated 
point  of  view,  appears  onl^i  in  the  light  of  a  inono- 
jjoly.  Now  a  monopoly  may  sometimes  be  asserted 
by  force,  and  a  reciprocity  of  lawtJ  be  rejected  by  the 
more  powerful  party;  but  this  tyranny  never  operates 
to  the  general  ijood.  Nay,  the  very  circumstance 
that,  if  every  state  adopted  the  above  law,  trade  and 
commerce  would  be  extremely  impeded,  proves  how 
partial  and  objectionable  it  is  ;  and,  independently  of 
all  considerations  founded  on  philanthropy  and  the 
law  of  nations,  it  is  of  no  more  worth,  even  for  the 
individual  stale,  than  the  hiyhly-exLoUed  systems  of 
prohibition  and  contraband.  With  the  increase  .of 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  energy,  such 
means  of  separating  nations  from  each  other  could 
not  fail  to  be  gradually  recognized  as  unjust,  and 
rejected  as  injuiious. 

In  the  naval  war  between  England  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, Blake,  Tronip  and  Ruytcr  equally  distin- 
guished themselves.  AAer  both  nations  had  done 
each  other  immense  injur)',  peace  was  concluded  on 
tlie  15th  of  April,  1654,  by  which  pecuniary  indem- 
nities were  given  to  the  Knglibh;  and,  by  a  secret 
article,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Orange  exclud- 
ctl  from  the  general  Stadtholderehip:  (**)    a  condi- 
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tion  as  agreeable  to  the  Lowestein  party  iu  Holland 
as  to  the  Protector.  (^) 

Scarcely  was  this  war,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  Parliament  without  suflicient  reason,  lermi- 
natcd,  when  Cromwell  sought  to  begin  a  new  one. 
Since  his  elevation  to  his  present  dignily,  France  and 
Spain  had  equally  expressed  a  wish  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  him.  It  waa  in  favor  of  the  latter  power 
that  it  would  then  expel  the  Stuarts,  and  probably 
grant  the  Protestants  more  favorable  terma  ;  against 
it,  that  the  prosperity  of  Spain  was  declining,  and 
that  of  France  increasing  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
excite  apprehensions.  Cromwell,  however,  regarded 
only  what  was  immediately  suited  to  his  puq>ose; 
that  is  to  say,  he  wished  for  a  couveuicnl  war  which 
seemed  to  promise  striking  advantages.  He  there- 
fore, demanded  from  Spain>  that  no  Englishman 
should  be  subject  to  the  Inquisition,  and  thai  the 
English  should  have  free  trade  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  answered  that  this  wa« 
asking  for  his  master's  two  eyes.  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  undoubtedly  exercised  an  unjust  tyranny, 
but  Cromwell  did  not  treat  the  Irish  Catholics  with 
more  mildness ;  and  the  second  demand  of  a  free 
trade  to  the  Spanish  colonies  was  certainly  neither 
reasonable  nor  consistent  at  a  time  when  tliu  Naviga- 
tion Act  had  just  been  passed.  In  May,  1G55,  Admiral 
Blake  took  the  Island  of  Jamaica;  and  in  March,  1657, 
Cromwell  joined  France  for  the  conquest  of  Maiv; 
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dyke  and  Dunkirk.  These  couqucsts  silencer,  at 
that  time,  many  opponents,  and  were  represented  in 
the  8cquel  by  some  persons«  as  favorable  points  in 
the  government  of  Cromwell ;  but  in  fact  Ibis  alli- 
ance with  France,  which  waa  already  loo  powerful» 
appears  entirely  contrary  to  genuine  policy,  and,  after 
the  favorable  moment  for  checking  it  in  its  career  of 
conquest  was  passed,  cost  the  English  such  imraense 
Bucriiices  that  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica  were  no  indem- 
nity for  them.  (") 

Cromwell  was  certainly  feared  and  courted  by  all 
the  European  powers,  and  he  was  king  in  everj'thing 
but  in  name.  Together  with  the  elevation,  however, 
praise  and  blame  increased.  Cromwells  admirers 
said ;  "By  his  energy  and  activity,  England  bad  re- 
covered the  importance  in  foreign  countries  which 
it  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  at  home  he 
had  subdued  the  most  licentious  passions,  and  turned 
them  to  salutary  exertions.  Right  and  justice  were 
everywhere  maintained  ;  all  persons  possessing  due 
qualifications  are  suitably  employed  ;  every  reason- 
able proposal  is  calmly  examined,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  unbridled  cruelty  of  other  upstarts.  He  has 
delivered  the  country  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Roy- 
alists, the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians^  and  the 
anarchical  visions  of  the  Levellers.  He  may  be  com- 
pared with  Moses,  Gideon,  Elijah,  David«  Solomon, 
Alexander,  Ciesar,  and  Constantine." 
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To  this  the  eoomics  of  the  Protector  replied : 
"  He  haK  successively  flattered  all  parlie«,  and  be- 
trayed them  all,  ('")  It  is  only  from  self-interest  (hat 
this  greatest  of  all  hypocrites  exhibits  himself  to  the 
world  as  just  and  moderate  in  Home  solitary  instances» 
while  his  whole  existence  is  absolutely  founded  on 
injustice,  and  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils,  the  apjarent  suppression  of  wbich  is  attributed 
to  him  by  base  flatterers  as  an  extraordinary  merit. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  arc  to  rejoice  tbat  he  abolished 
the  despicable  tyranny  of  the  Major  Generals  ;  yet 
he  himself  introduced  it,  and  made  the  alteration 
not  out  of  love  for  justice  and  liberty,  but  from  sus- 
picion and  fear.  Thus  others  praise  his  moderation 
and  condescension,  while  his  family  parade  about,  and 
nothing  is  seen  at  his  court  but  vanity  and  sin.  (**) 
Religion  is  but  a  means  to  obtain  his  ends,  and  he 
represents  his  own  interest  as  the  cause  of  God.  He 
openly  declares  that  in  public  aflairs  hia  will  and 
his  conviction  take  place  of  all  laws  ;  that  in  dealing 
with  rogues,  it  is  right  to  act  like  a  rogue.  As  a  just 
punishment  for  this  way  of  thinking,  he  sees  every- 
where enemies  and  conspirators,  and  neither  hit 
innumerable  spies«  nor  arbitrary  arrests  and  piuaish- 
ments.  can  deliver  him  from  the  daily  increasing  num- 
ber of  his  enemies." 

Let  us  be  jjermitled  to  annex  to  this  compendinm 
of  different  opinions,  some  individual  authentic  lesti- 
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monies  and  expressions.     Colonel  Hntchison  relates: 
"  WTicn  I  told  Cromwell  that  he  would  fix  un  indelible 
stain  upon  his  reputation  if  he  sulTerc<l  hiin&elf  to  be 
earned  away  by  ambition,  he  vowed  love  and  grati- 
tude to  me ;  but  never  trusted  me  afterwards.     In 
general  he  thankfully  received  coun-sels,  warnings, 
and  reproofs,  entered  into  the  matter,  and  answered 
and  promised ;   hut  all  this  was  only  lying  and  hypo- 
crisy.      The    system   of  watching,    espionage,    and 
informing,  was  canied  by  him  to  such  a  dangerous 
extent  that  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  another."  (**) 
Major  Wildman.  a  contemporary,  writes ;  "  Crom- 
well pretended   zeal   for  God  and  the  people;  his 
solemn   assmanees  of  his  devotion,  simplicity  and 
probity,  hypocritical  praying  and  fasting,   ai>8umetl 
mildness  and  humihty,  as  well  as  tears  shed  on  every 
occasion,  lulled  us  asleep,  and  into  pleasant  dreams 
of  liberty  and  laws,  till  he  .«iacrificed  all  our  laws  and 
liberty  to  his  own  ambition."  "Tears,"  says  Ueresby, 
"  were  always  at  his  command,  and  he  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world.  ""  He  wept/ 
says  Sagredo,  "  very  often ;  hut  more  for  the  sins  of 
others  than  for  his  own."     Cromwell  himself  writes 
to  Lord  Warton  :    "  Would  that  we  were  all  Saints; 
the  best  of  us  are  poor  weak  Saints,  but  still  Saints ; 
and  if  not  sheep,  then  lambs.     Faith,  patience,  hope, 
charity,  are  practised  by  us.    Yea,  Christ  ie  formed« 
and  grows  to  a  perfect  man  within  us."      In  a  like 
spirit,  St.  John  wrote  to  Cromwell  :     "  All  things 
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US  from  this  yoke  for  it  oppreses  us,  and  from  these 
burdens  for  they  are  heavier  than  our  fathers  bore  and 
than  we  are  able  to  bear ;'  see  he  answers  \xb,  in  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  his  mind,  *  If  your  burdens  are 
heavy,  I  will  henceforth  make  them  still  heavier ; 
and  if  I  have  hitherto  chastened  you  with  rods,  I  will 
in  future  scourge  you  with  scorpions." 

It  was  a  most  important  consideration  whether 
this  temper  would  be  re-echoed  in  ParUament,  or 
whether  it  would  willingly  submit  to  the  commands 
of  Cromwell.  He  opened  it  on  the  2üth  of  January, 
1658,  with  a  speech  in  which  some  statements  of 
the  situation  of  public  affairs  were  mixed  with  many 
quotations  from  Scripture  and  pious  phrases.  These 
theological  references  could  not  however  avert  the 
discussion  of  two  very  important  objects.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  had 
been  before  excluded  by  the  Privy  Council  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  Lower  House,  by  virtue  of  the  right 
given  it  by  the  new  constitution ;  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  Cromwell's  adversaries  was  considerably  in- 
creased. Secondly,  they  examined  the  composition 
and  a  new  form  of  the  Upper  House.  *'  In  this,"  says 
Ludlow,  "  there  were  persons  who  had  latterly 
acquired  great  wealth,  and  hoped  to  enrich  themselves 
still  more  by  the  sale  of  their  consciences.  Of  the  old 
nobility.  Lord  Eure  alone  accepted  the  honor  ofifered 
by  Cromwell ;  all  the  others  were  unwilling  to  sit  in 
the  same  House,  like  Colonel  Pride  and  Harrison, 
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the  former  of  whom  had  been  a  carman  and  the  latter 
n  shoemaker.  Had  they  done  nothing  worse  thau 
that,  ihcre  would  have  been  no  reason  to  separate 
from  them.  Now  even  cUiaens,  like  Haslerig,  sat 
rather  in  the  Lower  than  in  the  Upper  House. 

From  these  objections  to  individual  members,  the 
transition  was  easy  to  an  examination  of  the  whole 
institution,  in  which  the  arguments  against  an  Upi>cr 
House,  and  its  veto,  were  again  so  wai'mly  enforced, 
that  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  wholly  rejected, 
or  the  new  constitution  be  considered  as  by  no  means 
inviolable.  At  the  same  time  reports  were  spread 
of  various  plans  contiived  against  Cromwell,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

He  therefore,  not  regarding  the  dissuasion  of  some 
of  the  counsellors,  repairecl  on  the  4th  ofFebruary, 
1658,  to  the  Upper  House,  and  sending  for  the  Com- 
mons, addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance :  "  I  did  not  seek  my 
place,  but  accepted  it  only  in  consideration  of  the 
distress  and  the  sad  condition  of  the  countr)-.  I  can 
say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  comparison  of  whom 
we  arc  but  like  poor  creeping  ants  upon  the  earth, 
I  wouM  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under  my  wood- 
side,  and  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep,  rather  than 
tindertaken  such  a  government  asthisnow  is.  1  desired 
that  between  me  and  the  Lower  House  there  should 
be  another  House,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  a  restless 
and  democratical  spirit ;  and  1  have,  according  to  the 
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right  given  mc,  appointed  men  to  it  not  distinguish« 
by  rank,  titles,  or  party  views,  but  by  Englibh  and 
Christian  feeling ;  men  of  your  own  rank  and  quality, 
who  ought  to  be  most  welcome  to  you.  1  consider 
myself  as  bound  by  the  constitution,  and  believe  that 
a  solid  foundation  has  been  obtained  without  an  here- 
ditary King  and  I»ws  in  the  old  fashion.  Instead  of 
this,  many  think  of  further  innovatione,  endeavour  to 
pervert  the  army,  or  apply  to  Charles  Stuart,  from 
which  new  wars  must  arise;  it  is  therefore  high  lime 
that  an  end  be  put  to  your  silting,  and  I  do  dissolve 
this  Parliament ;  and  God  judge  between  me  and  you.'' 
Many  remained  in  silent  astonishment,  others  cried 
"Amen/'  but  all  obeyed  without  opposition. 

Thus  Cromwell  had  successively  dissolved  four 
Parliaments  in  a  much  more  arbitrary  manner  ihan 
Charles  I.;  yet  all  his  power  was  not  sufficient  to 
govern  without  them,  and  no  prudence  was  able 
to  reconcile  them,  and  to  make  what  was  offered 
by  him  appear  inviolable  and  sacred.  Cromwell, 
therefore,  employed  tbeold  means  with  increased  rigor, 
flattered  the  array,  dismissed  suspected  officers,  both 
military  and  civil,  searched  out  and  punished  con- 
spiracies, levied  money.  &c.  From  1640  to  1659, 
which  years,  according  to  fonuer  expenditure,  would 
have  coBt  about  .£10.000,000  sterling.  ct83.U0O.00O 
were  expended,  which  were  chiefly  raised  in  an 
illegal  or  injudicious  manner ;  {")  yet  all  the«  re- 
sources had  not  averted  pecuniary  distress  and  the 
contracting  of  debts. 
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Considering  this  state  of  thingfi,  Hallnm  says,  "All 
delusions  respecting  the  alleged  benefits  of  the  civil 
v^dLT,  were  now  vanishe<t ;  it  had  led  to  a  tyranny  in 
comparison  with  which  all  the  illegal  acts  of  former 
Kings,  and  all  that  had  cost  Charles  T.  his  crown  and 
life,  appears  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.    What  signi- 
fies the  general  taxation,  by  ship  money,  to  thai  of  a 
single  class  of  persons,  who  bad  already  been  often 
pnnished  and  then  pardoned  ?  what  was  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  Star  Chamber,  to  the  executions  which 
the Usnrpercaused through  those  commissioned  by  him 
without  legal  forms,  and  without  a  jury  ?"     The  Earl 
of  Chatham  expressed  himself  b  more  severe  terms  : 
"Cromwell  was  a  hypocrile,  who.  under  the  double 
cloak  of  religion  and  patriotism,  broke,  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  into  the  constitution,  and  stole  the  liberty 
of  the  people." 

Cromwell  had  certainly  come  to  a  point   in   his 
career  where  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  of  proceed- 
ing further,  and   the  solidity,  which  still  seemed  to 
subsist,  had  in  fact  long  since  vanished.     His  own 
family  was  distracted  by  dissensions.     Desborough 
and  Fleetwood,  in  concert  with  several  Privy  Coun- 
sellors, wished  to  return  to  republican  forms.      Kliza- 
beth,  Cromwell's  second  daughter,  reproached  him 
for  his  former  and  present  conduct,  and  tUed  at  last,  to 
his  great  affliction.      He  was  himself  seized  with  fear 
and  remorse,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never  slept 
two  niglitH  together  in  the  same  chamber,  bad  guards 
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posted  everywhere,  and  secret  aventips  contrived,  and 
was  doubtless  sensible  that,  if  tried  bj  the  standard 
which  had  been  applied  to  Charles  I.,  he  had  long 
since  merited  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  Wliat  in- 
trepidity was  shown  by  the  high-minded  Elizabeth,  in 
so  many  conspiracies,  in  comparison  with  C'rorawcll  ? 
but  she  fount!  comfort  and  strength  in  the  general 
Jove  against  the  hatred  of  individuals,  while  scarcely 
one  was  in  his  heart  devoted  to  the  usurper.  In  this 
situation  his  death  must  be  considered  farlunatc,  inas- 
much as  heaven  called  him  from  this  world  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1Ü5H,  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  with  royal  pomp,  and  his  chaplain 
Starry,  said,  in  the  funeral  oration,  "O  Lord,  thy 
servant  is  now  at  thy  right  hand,  interceding  for  the 
sins  of  England."  Evelyn,  on  the  other  hand,  rtilates. 
"This  was  the  merriest  funeral  that  1  ever  saw,  for 
no  one  howled  but  the  dogs,  with  which  the  soldier« 
made  sport  amidol  barbarous  noise,  parading  through 
the  streets,  drinking,  and  smoking."  Ludlow  :idds, 
"  The  people  were  so  indignant  at  the  prodigality 
and  folly  cf  the  funeral,  that  during  the  night  they 
covered  with  mud  CrorawcU's  arms  over  the  gate 
of  Somerset  House." 

Though  Cromwell's  eldest  son  had  lived  in  a 
thoughtless  manner,  and  showed  neither  inclination 
nor  ability  for  public  affairs,  he  was  acknowledged 
as  Protector  both  at  home  and  abroad;  as  if  his  claims 
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were  established  beyond  all  doubt,  and  no  future 
inlermption  to  be  apprehended.  Many  persons,  too, 
said.  "  If  he  is  inferior  to  his  father  in  ability,  he  is 
however  no  gloomy  hypocrite,  and  is  free  from  all 
the  guilt  of  the  revolution  and  murder  of  the  King; 
and  if  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  able  to  govern  with- 
out a  ParUaraent,  Richard,  pressed  by  want  of  money 
und  other  reasons,  must  hasten  to  call  one."  The 
elections  took  plaee  on  this  occasiun  in  the  old  man- 
ner, because  it  was  hoped  that  the  votes  for  the 
rotten  boroughs  would  be  more  easily  gained.  Yet 
a  diversity  of  views  manifested  itself  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session,  27th  of  January,  1659,  only  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  Lower  House  following  the  new 
Protector,  on  his  invitation,  to  tiie  Upper  House.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  republicans  was 
an  strong  as  the  court  party,  and  the  decision  often 
depended  on  a  few  more  moderate  men,  nay,  almost 
on  accident.  Accordingly  the  discussions  immediately 
recommenced  whether  the  Upper  House  was  neces- 
sary, whether  the  present  constitution  was  inviolable, 
whether  the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  to  be 
given  personally  to  Richard  Cromwell.  It  was  also 
asked,  "  Is  the  testimony  of  the  Privy  Council  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  Richard  was  nominated  by  his 
father,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  be  his  successor; 
or  must  this  nomination  be  examined  and  confirmed 
by  the  Parliament"?  Has  this  Parliament  been  legally 
convoked,  or  docs  it  re<juii*e  another  and  a  higher 
sanction  *?" 
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The  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  Lower 
House  is  ilhistratcd  in  a  vcr^  instructive  manner,  by 
the  foUowing  parliamentary  conversation  and  votes. 
Ilaselrig,  "We  have   never  pulled  down  anything 
except  by  prayer  and  humiliation :  let  us  build  up 
nothing  without  them.      It  was  a  glorious  work  that 
our  Sanour  died  for  us  upon  the  cross  for  our  spiritual 
good :  it  is  a  glorious  work  for  our  temporal  good  to 
do  away  with  the  King  and  the  Upper  Uouse.     AU 
right  iß  originall}'  without  doubt  in  the  people;  to 
whom  it  unquestionably  returns,  when  the  power  that 
has  been  instituted  is  taken  away.     The  Parliament 
whichdrew  up  the  last  constitntion  was  a  constrained, 
incomplete,  lame  Parliament.      AU  it  did  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  peace  and  order  in  this  country;  we 
must  not  acknowledge  without  full  proof  the  assertion 
that  Cromwell  appointed  his  son  as  his  successor ; 
we  roust  first  declare  what  rights  originally  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  first  Magistrate  is  answer- 
able ;  we  must  secure  ourselves  against  anarchy  and 
tyranny."     Vane.     "  The  opinion  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament was,  that  all  just  authority  resided  in  the 
people,  and  was  exercised  by  their  representatives." 
Reciprocal    accusations  being   brought  forward  on 
the  defects  of  the  old,  and  the  follies  of  the  new 
govemmeut.     Lambert    said,    *'  If    ever}'thing    ifi 
weighed  according  to  strict  justice,  I  think  that  we 
all  of  us,  without  exception,  have  forfeited  our  lives." 
Colonel  Briscoe  added,  we  ought  heartily  to  confess 
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that  there  hare  been  faults  on  both  sides."  Nkhohs, 
"The  present  constitution  is  but  little  more  than  a  year 
olil,  and  is  scarcely  able  to  speak  English ;  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  of  building  on  such  a  sandy  foun- 
dation. It  was  hurried  through  the  House  in  a 
precipitate  and  unparliamentary  manner,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  three  votes,  and  it  appears  highly 
objectionaljle,  if  it  were  only  because  it  gives  the 
command  of  the  army  and  the  negative  voice  to  one 
man."  Captain  Baynes.  "All  property  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  therefore  the  government  ought  to  be  in 
them.  It  is  often  a  misfortune  when  the  people  have 
a  good  head  ;  for,  through  affection,  listlessness,  and 
inattention,  they  often  fall  into  snares.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  orderetl  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
the  most  wicked  of  all  men  can  do  us  no  harm." 
HasUrig.  "  During  the  last  five  years,  the  govern- 
ment was  worse  than  in  five  hundred  years  pn?ceding : 
let  us  call  these  bad  governors  to  account."  Tvevor. 
"  A  good  law,  given  by  an  exceptionable  autho- 
rity, is  not  so  much  as  a  bad  law  given  by  a  good 
authority.  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  law.  prior  to  all  magistrates,  and  that  we  are 
reduced  to  this  natural  law."  Ilnrrisan.  "  As  some 
persons  have  become  tyrants,  so  have  the  lihertiea, 
of  the  people,  like  Pandora's  box,  been  misused." 
Sadler.  "People  have  exclaimed,  'Down  with  the 
Monarchy,  the  head  of  the  beast.'     I  fear  lest  we 
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ehould  convert  the  Protector,  by  giving  him  too 
mnch  power,  into  an  imigc  of  that  beast."  Ludlow. 
"ITie  Protector  possesses  nothing  by  conquest  or 
divine  right,  but  everything  by  gift.  Let  us  not 
give  it  away  by  wholesale,  and  beg  it  back  like 
higglerä."  Wroth.  "  One  principle  has  ruined  the 
people;   namely,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong." 

While  the  Parliament  thus  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  general  questions  of  political 
economy,  and  the  army  in  praying,  preaching, 
and  singing,  both  were  laboring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
establish  their  own  sole  power,  and  to  alarm  or  to 
gain  the  Protector,  who  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  business.  First  of  all,  the  army  brought 
for^va^d  its  demands,  (**)  that  no  person  should 
be  dismissed  without  reason  ;  that  the  Protector,  not 
being  a  military  man,  a  commander-in-chief  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  old  good  cause  should 
be  maintained.  The  Parliament  hereupon  granted 
many  individual  points;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
decided  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Protector  and 
the  Parliament,  there  should  be  no  meeting,  dclil>cra- 
tion,  or  resolution,  of  the  army  and  the  officers  ; 
that  no  person  should  receive  a  commission  in 
the  army  or  the  navy,  who  did  not  promitie  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  and  priWleges  of  the  Parhament, 
and  never  to  disturb  or  interrupt  it.  This  resolution 
excited  disorder  and  discontent  in  the  army.  Infe- 
rior oßiccrs  prevailed  to  have  many  colonels  di^ 
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missed.  The  superior  ofUcers,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, chose  Fleetwood  commanckr-irrchief,  and  the 
latter,  together  with  Desborough,  vehemently  urged 
the  Protector  immediately  to  dissolve  the  Parliflp 
ment,  and  then  he  would  be  certain  of  their  pro- 
tection. If  But,  the  army  would  certainly  desert  him, 
and  carry  the  measure  into  execution  by  its  own 
authority.  After  many  not  ill-founded  apprehensions, 
Richard  at  length  consented ;  and  when  the  Parlia- 
ment, after  a  short  adjournment,  was  going  to 
resume  it«  sitting,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1659»  it 
found  the  doors  closed. 

From  this  moment  the  victorious  officers  regarded 
neither  laws,  nor  constitution,  nor  Protector;  and,  alter 
various  plans  how  they  might  govern  or  not  govern, 
they  at  last  adopted  the  idea  of  rc-csiablishing  the  I-ong 
Parliament.       The  scattered  Memben;,  about  ninety 

\in  number,  were  hastily  collected,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons,  between 

'the  lines  of  the  officers,  for  the  most  part  the  same 
with  whose  assistance  Cromwell  had  expelled  the 

|Parliament  six  years  before.  *    However,  those  who 

tdispleascd  the  new  rulers  were  now,  in  like  manner, 
refused  admittance.  The  Parliament,  which  had 
been  so  variously  mutilutetl,  received  the  name 
of  the  Rump  Parliament ;  and,  that  it  might  not 
too    much  follow  its  own  notions,   was  provided, 

ronthe  13th  of  May,  with  the  necessary  instructions. 

tundcr  the  title  of  a  humble  petition  and  address 
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from  the  ofilcers.  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kngland.  This  address  says  ;  "  The  con- 
stitution shall  he  republican,  without  a  single  person 
as  head,  kingship,  or  House  of  Peers.  Poperj'  and 
Prelacy  remain  abolishetl.  There  shall  be  an  act 
of  oblivion  ;  but  all  adherents  of  Charles  Stuart, 
all  enemies  of  Ubcriy  and  of  the  Parliament,  all 
mockers,  scoffers,  and  revilers  of  godliness  ;  all 
who  have  not  ^veu  satisfactory  proofs  of  their 
affection  and  faithfulness  to  the  good  cause,  shall  be 
excluded  from  ofhces  and  from  Parliament.  The 
Parliament  consists  of  an  elective  Chamber,  with 
a  council  of  state  ;  Fleetwood  is  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  ;  Oliver  Cromweirs  debts  shall  be 
paid  ;  Richard  shall  have  =£10,000  a  year,  and 
his  mother,  .iSOOO." 

Richard,  who  could  not  find  any  support  in 
the  remnant  of  a  Parliament  which  bad  been 
dispersetl  by  his  father,  was  in  fact  deposed  by 
this  address  of  the  army,  and  it  seemed  of  little 
importance  that  he  formally  resigned,  on  the 
25th  of  May.  and  decla'red  :  "  I  agree  to  everything, 
and  though  1  have  not  been  able  myself  to  con- 
tribute to  the  changes  in  the  constitution,  1  will 
voluntarily  acquiesce  in  them,  and  expect  from 
the  new  government  to  which  I  submit,  the  pro- 
tection granted  to  everybody."  Like  Richard, 
his  brother  Henry  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
goremment  of  Ireland,  where,  after  Fleetwood  und 
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Lambert,  he  bad  governed  with  great  moderation  and 
was  extremely  beloved.  Nobody  moleslctl  the  two 
brothers,  who  wholly  retreated  from  the  political 
stage  ;  but  neither  was  the  promised  pension  paid 
them,  and  Richard  had  to  think  himself  fortunate 
that  the  Pai-liaraent  resolved,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
that  nobody  should  throw  him  into  prison  for  debt, 
during  the  next  six  months.  He  long  lived  unknown 
in  Paris,  with  a  single  servant  ;  retumetl  to  Kng- 
land  in  1680,  and  lived  till  1712.  Henry,  whose 
talents  anil  merit  were  superior  to  those  of  his  bro- 
ther, employed  himself  till  his  death  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  Parliament  approved  provisionally  of  most  of 
the  proposals  of  the  army,  and  contirmed  Fleetwood 
as  commander-in-chief.  But  he,  as  well  as  Desbo- 
rough,  soon  lost  ground  in  the  respect  of  the  officers, 
because  botii  thought  only  of  their  own  advantage, 
and  not  of  a  repubhc.  ('')  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  it  as  very  short-sighted  and  foolish  that 
those  men  had  assisted  in  overthrowing  the  Crom- 
wells,  and  had  thereby  necessarily  prepared  the  way 
for  their  own  destruction.  The  victors,  that  is  the 
army  and  the  Parliament,  were  very  far  from  living 
in  harmony  together,  and  only  their  fear  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Royalists  restrained  them  for  a 
time  firom  more  violent  measures.  In  reference  to 
[this  state  of  things.  Major  Wood  writes  :  "  The  con- 
Tusion  is  here  greater  than  can  be  imagined,   and 
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chaos  ^as  a  perfect  and  regular  state  in  coiriparii^on 
with  ours.  The  parties  resemblo  islands,  which 
appear  to  form  a  continent,  but  which  are  dispersed 
by  the  next  flood,  so  that  it  cannot  he  foreseen  in 
what  position  they  will  next  be.  Fleetwood,  Lam- 
bert, and  Desborough  are  but  Utile  respected  by  the 
soldiers,  who  know  their  intrigues,  and  wish  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  the  Parliament  fears  another 
dissolution;  the  Fifth-monarchy-men  are  in  motion, 
and  we  live  in  daily  apprehension  of  munler  and 
massacre."  Mordaunt  writes  to  the  same  efiect. 
about  the  same  time :  "  All  is  falling  to  pieces  ;  no 
one  agrees  with  another.  Vane  endeavours  to  form 
a  party  for  personal  objects.  Han*ison  is  a  visionary» 
and  supcrstiiiously  devoted  to  an  undefined  faith  amJ 
religious  worship  ;  Fleetwood,  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Baptist,  and  in  every  respect,  a  weak  brother  ;  Ües- 
borough.  a  mere  beast  of  prey ;  Lambert,  if  anything, 
a  Papist ;  Haslerig,  a  Presbyterian  ;  Neville,  without 
any  i-cligion,  Stc." 

When  the  Parliament  gradually  manifested  more 
and  more  plainly  its  intention  to  suliject  the  army  to 
the  laws,  the  latter  presented  such  arrogant  demands, 
that,  on  the  1 2th  October,  it  was  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  fifty  to  fifteen,  to  dismiss  several  Com- 
manders, including  Desborough  and  Lambert.  In- 
stead of  obeying,  they  caused  all  the  streets  and 
avenues  to  he  occupied  on  the  following  day,  and 
when  the  Parliament  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
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cit)',  it  received  for  answer  that  it  would  not  interfere 
in  the  dispute,  and  only  preserve  order.  Hvery  one, 
indeed,  went  about  his  own  busine^«  as  if  it  were  no 
concern  of  lüs  that  the  Parliament,  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  army  a  few  months  before,  was  again 
dispersed.  The  oflicers  declared  that  they  had 
assumed  the  power  only  to  employ  it  for  the 
full  satisfaction  of  all  honest  men ;  they  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Safety,  while  all  safety  was  at  an 
end,  and  had  a  fast-day,  to  exercise  afterwards, 
wilh  new  presumption,  despotic  authority.  To 
the  Council  of  State,  Colonel  Sydenham  said :  *'  The 
army  had  heen  obliged  to  apply  this  last  remedy, 
in  compliance  with  a  special  commission  from  divine 
pravidence."  Bradsbaw  angrily  called  this  expression 
blasphemy,  forgetting  that  he  had  justified  the 
murder  of  the  King  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  At  this  time  of  complete  anarchy,"  says  White- 
locke,  "  everyone  was  guided  by  his  own  fancies 
and  his  own  interests."  Phillii«  writes,  on  the  llth 
of  November,  to  Hyde  Clarendon  ;  "  The  leaders, 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  city 
for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament."  When  Fleetwood 
offered  lo  raise  a  militia  for  the  protection  of  London, 
he  was  answered  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  suflicient 
power  for  that  purpose.  Desborough  declared  lo 
the  Council :  "  Because  the  Parliament  intended  to 
dismiss  officers,  we  had  a  right  to  dismiss  (he 
Parliament.     Besides,  it  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  we 
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do  not  like  any  government :  it  is  evident  that 
we  love  a  bad  government  mucli  more  than  none  at 
all."  At  these  wordB  such  a  burst  of  langhter 
arose  that  Dcsborough  was  put  out  of  countenance, 
and  when  he  left  the  lown-hall  with  his  adherents 
the  people  calletl  out  for  a  free  Parliament.  "  We 
have  here/'  says  an  eye-witness.  "  traitors  of  all 
kinds  ;  royalists  in  great  numbers,  hut  without 
arms,  practice,  and  connection  ;  Presbyterians  who 
would  have  half  a  King  and  half  a  republic,  and 
whose  importance  is  declining  ;  then  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  Seekers,  Quakers,  and  Singers,  always 
three  women  to  one  man.  who,  of  course,  make  the 
greatest  noise.  Lastly,  an  army  composed  of  all 
these  ingredients.** 

A  few  zealots  talked  aloud  and  publicly  (as  they  had 
learned  by  vote  for  ten  years  past,)  of  a  repubhc,  as  if  it 
were  the  only  perfect  and  necessary  constitution.  "And 
yet,"  says  an  unprejudiced  and  acute  historian,  very 
justly,    "  no  notion  was  more  visionary  than  that  of 
founding  a  republic  at  that  time  in  England.      Thi« 
name,  which  was  never  usual  or  respected  in  that 
countrj',  appeared  now  in  an  odious  combination  with 
ten  years'  tyranny,  the  rapacity  of  the   Parliament, 
the  hypocrisy  of  Cromwell,    the  confiscation    and 
penalties  of  the  committees  and  militar)'  chiefs,   the 
arrests,    executions,    persecution    of    the    church, 
the  despotism  of  the  sects  ;    the  gloomy  austerity  of 
the  PresbyteriauA,  and  the  destruction  of  the  frank 
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and  cordial  cheerfulness  of  the  popular  eharacter. 
Should  the  nation  bear  again  the  farce  of  the  good 
old  cause,  as  the  rejtublicans  were  pleased  to  call 
the  object  of  their  little  parly,  and  submit  to  Lam- 
liert,  who  was  without  principles,  or  Vane,  who 
expressed  the  same  thing  in  another  manner,  or 
Haslerig's  r^e,  Harrison's  fanaticism,  and  all  the 
visions  of  low  projectors,  who  amused  themselves 
in  contriving  plans  for  a  perfect  constitution,  and 
disputed  about  a  thousand  trifles  of  political  mechati- 
ism,  which,  in  times  of  abstract  theory,  appeared  of 
so  much  importance  ?  None  of  these  many  projects 
had  any  legal  existence,  or  the  probability  of  indubi- 
tahle  success,  or  the  approbation  of  the  people ;  and 
then  the  party  of  the  republicans,  if  we  except  those 
who  desired  a  Protector,  or  expected  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ,  are  reduced  to  an  extremely 
small  number,  perhaps  to  a  few  hundreds." 

However  this  may  be,  all  true  friends  of  their 
country  were  unquestionably  heartily  tired  of  the 
confusion  and  revolution;  and  every  illusion  of  the 
revolutionary  parties  was  so  passed  away  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  still  beheved  itself.  Hence  not 
a  few  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  highest  wisdom 
to  recognize  their  advantage,  to  divine  the  future,  and 
to  join  with  the  right  persons. 

In  this  state  of  things,  George  Monk,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Albcrmarle,  resolved  to  take  on  himself 
a  decided  part.      He  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  Decern- 
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ber,  1608.  of  a  distinguished  family,  at  Potheridge, 
in    DevonBliire.    had  accompanied   the   expeditions 
against  Cadiz  and  Rochelle,  went  in  1629  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  there  served  with  honor  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Scotch  Irouhleg.     During  the 
civil  war  in  England  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ihe 
royalists,  and  did  not  recover  his  liberty  (ill  after  the 
execution  of  Charles.      Hereupon  he  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Cromwell  in  the  wars  in  Scotland  and 
the  Netherlandd,  and  he  gave  him   the  chief  com- 
mand in  Scotland.      Notwithstanding  the  prudence 
and  caution  with  which  Monk  conducted  himself  in 
this  new  and  difficult  situation.  Cromwell  once  wrot« 
to  him  with  admonitory  plcasantr)* :  "  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  U  in  Scotland  a  certain  cunning 
fellow.  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a  scheme  for 
restoring  Charles  Stuart ;  endeavour  to  catch  him, 
and  send   him  hither."      After   Cromwell's  death. 
Monk  exerted  himself  for  Richard  ;  declared  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  to  the  great  vexation  of  his 
royalist  wife,  against  the  restoration  of  the  King ; 
boldly  rejected  his  offers,  but  took  no  further  part  in 
the  affairs  of  England.     When  the  Parliament,  how- 
over,  was  dispcrsied  by  the  army,  and  letters  fell  into 
Monk's  hands  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  new 
Committee  of  Safety  intended  to  have  him  arrested» 
he  declared,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1659,  that  he 
wished  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  army  and  the 
Parliament.     But  if  it   could  not   be   effected,   he 
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would  assist  the  latter,  becawse  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  the  sole  wish  of  his  heart 
'This  caused  as  great  joy  among  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don as  dissatisfaction  in  the  English  army.  To 
prevent  an  open  rupture  between  that  and  the  Scotch 
army»  negociations  were  set  on  foot,  on  which  it  was 
ohseiTed  that  Monk,  by  causing  this  dispute,  had 
taken  the  right  means  to  restore  the  King.  Price, 
Honk's  agent,  replied  :  *'  It  is  rather  you  who  bring 
him  back,  and  have  also  justified  the  late  King;  for 
he  required  only  five  Members,  but  you  have  destroyed 
the  whole  Parliament." 

During  the  progress  of  the  negociations,  such 
exaggerated  reports  were  spread  of  the  discontent  of 
the  Scotch  and  the  superiority  of  the  English  army, 
and  were  so  confirmed  by  forged  letters,  that  Monk's 
agent  concluded,  on  the  I5lh  of  November,  a  con- 
vention at  London,  which  stipulated  the  rejection 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  government  without  King  or 
Lords,  and  besides  contained  other  conditions 
which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  Monk's  plans. 
The  latter,  however,  had  in  the  meantime  removed 
all  the  illKÜsposed  out  of  bis  army,  and  inspired  it 
with  such  sentiments  that  he  was  able  at  first  to 
make  some  objections  to  the  convention,  and  then 
entirely  to  reject  it.  This  was  quite  agreeable  to 
most  of  the  citizens  of  London  who  feared  the 
ly  of  the  English  army;  whereas  Fleetwood 
strengthened  the  garrison  to  keep  the  discontented 
in  check.     Nolwithslaiuling  this,  a  qtiarrel  ensued 
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between  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  in  which  many 
were  killed,  and  the  unfavorahle  temper  of  the  citizens 
hecamcmorc  and  more  manifest.  About  this  time, 
Whitelocke  represented  to  Fleetwood  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  Monk's  secret  intention  to  restore  the 
King,  and  he  therefore  advised  him  to  be  before- 
hand with  him.  Fleetwood  was  already  preparing 
to  send  deputies  to  Charles  II.,  when  Vane  and 
I)esl>orough  induced  him  to  change  his  mind,  b^ 
cause  he  ought  not  to  take  such  a  step  without  the 
consent  of  Lambert,  who  was  absent ;  and>  besides. 
Monk  had  but  lately  decidedly  expressed  his  aversion 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles,  liut  within  a  few  days 
things  took  such  a  turn,  that  those  leaders  were 
obliged  either  to  begin  an  open  contest  with  the 
city  of  London,  or  yield  to  the  general  wish  and 
restore  the  dispersed  Parliament  Nay,  n  great 
part  of  the  army  deserted  them ;  wherefore  Fleetwood 
sent  the  keys  of  the  House,  witli  a  very  polite 
message,  to  Lenthall  the  Speaker,  adding  that  the 
guards  had  been  removed,  and  the  Members  might 
resume  their  duties.  On  the  26ib  of  December,  the 
Rump  Parliament  met  again,  at  which  the  same 
soldiers  who  had  dispersed  it  two  months  before 
expressed  the  greatest  joy. 

The  Parliament  promptly  made  use  of  the  power 
which  it  had  regained,  and  speedily  removed  all 
the  Members  and  officers  whom  it  did  not  approve  oL 
Desborough,  with  some    otherc   fleil  1o  Lumbert. 
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Fleetwood  wept,  prayed,  and  exclaimed :  "  When 
■will  the  Uouse  grant  us  pardon  ?  When  will  God 
answer  iis?" 

On  the  1st   of  January,   IGGO,   General  Monk, 
with  about  6000  men,  began  hia  march  to  England, 
and  on  the  2nd  received  a  letter  from  the  Speaker, 
informing  him   of   the    victory  and  restoration   of 
the  Parliament,   gratefully  acknowledging   his  pru- 
dence and  fidelity  ;    but  said   not   a  word  of  the 
march  into  England.     When  Monk  caused  the  letter 
to  be  read  to  the  soldiers,  the  army  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  re-instalment  of  its  honored  Com- 
mander, but  resolved  to  continue  its  march,  in  order 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Member«  of  Parlia- 
ment in   their  places.      "  Wherever  Monk  came," 
says  Baillie,    "  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  an 
angel,  the  people  rung  the  bells,  lighted  bonfires, 
and  declared  their  ardent  wish  for  a  free  ParUament. 
Alonk  behaved  with  great  atTability  to  all,  but  gave 
no  intimation  of  his  further  plans.      Lambert's  army 
which,  being  the  most  numerous,  had  so  long  threat- 
ened hira.  now  entirely  disbanded  itself:     a  part 
joined    Älonk  ;    some    detachments    went   without 
orders  to  London ;  and  Lambert  had  so  entirely  lost 
all  his  influence,  that  lie  at  this  moment  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  public  life,  that  he  might  not  l)c 
called  to  account. 

On  the  11  Ih  of  January.  Monk  arrived  at  York, 
and  came  to  so  friendly    an    nnderstanding  with 
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Fairfax,  who  was  still  a  person  of  importance,  that 
the  Parliament  became  suspiciouB,  -and  consid^^d 
both  of  them  to  be  as  dangerous  as  Lambert  and 
Fleetwood  a  short  time  before.  (")  But  as  it  was 
not  sure  of  the  obedience  of  the  garrison  of  London, 
and  Monk  had  already  advanced  so  far  without 
orders,  the  Parliament  did  not  venture  to  direct  him 
to  return  to  Scotland,  but  considered  that  it  would 
maintain  its  authority  if  it  now  ordered  him  to  come 
to  London.  Ät  the  same  time,  the  Parliament  sent 
two  of  its  Members,  Scott  and  Robinson,  to  the  army, 
whom  Monk  received  with  the  greatest  honor,  though 
he  very  well  knew  that  their  object  was  to  watch 
him,  and  to  discover  his  secret  intentions.  (")  On  the 
following  day,  the  23rd  of  January,  deputies  from  the 
city  of  London  also  arrived  at  the  army,  and  de- 
manded the  convocation  of  a  new  Parliament,  or  at 
least  the  restoration  to  their  seats  of  the  Members 
who  were  excluded  in  1648.  Scott  and  Robinson 
were  very  indignant  at  this  presumptuous  demand, 
but  could  not  hinder  similar  applications  from  many 
quarters  to  Monk,  which  he  politely  left  to  them  to 
answer. 

By  these  and  similar  means,  Monk  so  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  d^uties,  that  they  made  the  most 
favorable  report,  and  the  Parliament  resolved  to 
receive  him  and  his  army  in  London,  and  to  remove 
Fleetwood's  troops  to  another  place.  This  highly  in- 
censed the  latter,  who  murdered  some  of  their  officers. 
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drove  others  away,  and  filled  the  Parliament  with  such 
terror  that  it  urged  Monk  to  hasten  his  march.      He 
arrived  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  Kebruary.  and  was 
introduced  on  the  4th  to  the  Council  of  State,  and 
on  the  6th  to  the  Pariiament.      After  he  had  mo- 
destly refused  the  place  of  honor  which  was  offered 
him,  the  Speaker  addressed  him  in  a  speech  prais- 
ing his  faithful   services,   to  which   Monk  replied 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  critical  and  uncertain  state 
of  things  sccmetl  to  require.     When  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration against  the  Stuarts  was  presented  to  him,  he 
however    answered    that,   as   several    had    refused 
to  take   the  oath,  he  wished  that  there  might  he 
a  consultation  between   them  and  those  that  took 
it.  as  he  and  his  men  did  not  like  heedlessly  to  take 
oaths.     Very   different   opinions  were  expressed  of 
this  speech  und  this  conduct;  whilo  some  affirmed 
that    he  had  too  much   flattered    the    Parliament, 
others   said   that  his  observation   in   favor   of  the 
people  and  the  remedy  of  abuses  was  only  to  make 
himself  popular,  and  to  represent  the  government  in 
a  bad  fight  ;    that  by  declining  to  take  the  oath 
his  secret  sentiments   might  be  perceived,   and  by 
designating  the  best  part  of  the  people  and  the  chief 
men  as  fanatics  he  shewed  his  envy  and  ignorance. 
It  was  even  in  contemplation  to  deprive  him  of 
the  chief  command,  and  to  send  him  to  the  Tower:  for 
however   ill   Fleetwood  and   Lambert  had   treated 
the  Parliament,   thev  would  never  have   declared 
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for  the  Stuarts,  which  was  the  more  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Monk  as  he  had  had  no  share  in  their 
expulsion,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  interrupted  these  plans. 
The  Common  Council  of  t!ie  city  of  London  resolved, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  that  the  city  should  pay  no 
more  taxes  till  the  Parliament  was  filled.  The 
Parliament,  incensed  at  this  conduct,  ordered  the 
General  to  lead  his  army  into  the  city,  to  subdue  the 
disobedient  citizens  by  force,  to  seize  eleven  Rlem- 
l>ers  of  the  Common  Council,  and  to  pull  down  the 
chains,  gates,  and  portcullisses.  This  commission 
was  very  disagreeable  to  Monk,  as  it  would  make 
the  city  his  enemy  ;  but,  then,  should  he  break  with 
the  Parliament  which  had  hitherto  protected  him, 
support  disobedient  citizens,  and  cause  the  rein- 
Htatement  of  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  ?  On  the  9th 
of  February  he  executctl  the  order,  to  the  general 
astonishment,  in  its  full  extent,  upon  which  the 
Council  of  State,  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
done,  gave  orders  to  di.s&olve  the  muuicitml  adminis- 
tration of  the  cJly  of  I^ondon,  on  account  of  their 
illegal  resolution.  This  new  order  excited  the 
greatest  discontent,  and  things  were  come  to  such 
H  criais  that  one  of  the  parties  must  neceBsanly 
completely  triumph,  or  be  overpowered  within  a 
few  days.  If  the  Republicans  kept  the  upper  hand, 
Monk  would  lose  all  his  influence.  Nay,  they 
believed  that  as  the  army  had  made  itself  so  o<liou8 
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to  the  city,  it  would  be  easy  to  employ  Fleetwood's 
soldiers  against  it.  and  join  five  commissioners  with 
Monk,  by  wliom  be  would  be  alwiiys  controlled.  {") 
At  this  moment.  Monk,  however,  promptly  came 
to  an  understanding  with  his  officers,  who  bad  un- 
willingly used  force  against  the  city,  then  repaired 
to  Guildhall,  gained  all  the  votes  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  just  contended,  distributed  the  sol- 
diers, without  consulting  the  ntw  commissioners,  and 
on  the  1  Itb  of  February,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Parlia- 
ment in  bis  own  name,  and  that  of  the  army,  in 
which,  after  enumerating  many  grievances,  he  posi- 
tively demanded  that  the  Pailiamcnt  should  close  its 
session  on  the  Gth  of  May,  and  a  new  Parliament  be 
summoned. 

This  letter  called  forth  the  bitterest  complaints  from 
the  Republicans,  Monk,  they  affirmed,  had  himself 
led  to  the  violent  resolutions  against  the  city,  and  had 
within  a  few  days  declared  to  Scott.  Ludlow,  and 
others,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament 
without  King.  Sole  Kuler,  and  Upper  House ;  that 
he  had  written  to  llnslerig  ;  "A  republic.  I  say  it  in 
presence  of  God,  is  the  wish  of  my  soul,  and  this 
will  be  proved  with  God's  assistance,  by  my  actions." 
And  in  this  language  he  still  persisted  ;  but  took  no 
piiins  to  prevent  young  men,  eucouragcd  by  their 
parents  and  masters,  from  mocking  in  ever)*  way  the 
old  Parliamentary  soldiers,  breaking  Uarebones'  win. 
dows,   and,   with  incredible    noise    and  rejoicings. 
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lighting  bontlrt^s.  and  burning  the  Kum]>  ParUameot 
in  effigy.  Vane  was  ordered  to  quit  the  city.  Has- 
lerig  no  longer  ventured  to  appear  in  the  streets ;  and 
it  could  have  little  influence  on  Monk  that  this  party 
which  was  daily  growing  weaker,  offered  him  the 
Protectorship  or  even  the  Crown.  Some  zealots, 
indeed,  still  hoped  to  triumph  hy  the  most  violent 
means;  thiLS  Scott  exclaimed,  "  I  desire  no  greater 
honour  than  to  have  it  one  day  inscribed  on  my  tomb; 
'He  joined  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  execution  of 
of  Charles  Stnart,"  Others  on  the  contrary,  like 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  lament  the  end  of  our  happiness 
was  come,  partly  through  false  exaggerated  zeal,  partly 
through  treachery;  but  above  all  through  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  wliich  rushed  to  its  own  des- 
truction, like  the  Israelites,  when  they  desired  the 
return  of  slavery  and  oppression. 

As  the  Parliament  delayetl  giving  any  answer  to 
the  above  proposals  of  Monk,  and  appeared  to  intend 
to  oppose  another  army  and  another  General  to  him, 
he  secretly  agreed  with  the  hitherto  excluded  Members 
of  Parliament  that  they  should  provide  for  the  army 
and  government,  summon  a  new  Parliament,  and 
continue  his  command.  How  astonished  therefore 
were  the  Repubhcans  when,  on  the  21st  of  Februaiy, 
the  excluded  members  were  introduced  by  Major 
Miller.  The  good  old  cause,  it  was  said,  was  then 
restored,  and  while  some  of  the  most  hotheaded 
angrily  retired,  the  others  obtained  the  more  decisive 
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prepontlerdnce,  and  acled  according  to  the  wbihes  of 
the  General.      It  is  true  that  in  his  letters  and  the 
declaration  to  the  Parliament  it  wqs  still  stated  that 
all  those  must  be  watched  who  aimed  at  Ihe  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  or  of  any  sole  ruler;  and  a  part  of 
the  ofiicers  still  more  warmly  insisted  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth.  But  at  the  same  time  other 
persons  in  the  Army  and  Parliament,  secretly  thought 
of  acquiring  for  themselves  the  credit  of   restoring 
Charles.     Monk,  with  great  skill,  prevented  this  for 
the  present,  and  induced  the  arnly  not  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  government  butto  wait  for  the  meeting 
of  a  new  Parliament.     The  present  Parliament  re- 
solved that  all  ofhccrs  to  be  appointed  should  ac- 
knowledge the  war  against  Charles  I.  to  be  jupt  and 
lawful,  and  that  no  person  that  had  Ijeeu  in  anus 
against  the  Parliament  or  his  son  should  be  chosen 
a  Member  of  the  next  Parliament.    By  these  regula- 
tions many  believed  that  every  thing  was  regulated 
and  secured  for  the  future  ;    but  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliamentary  resolutions  had   long  since  vanished 
with  the  respect  of  the  people  for  them,  and  the  per- 
mission given  to  the  King's  friends  to  vote  at  the 
elections  parylized  the  effect  of  that  hostile  resolu- 
tion. 

On  the  17th  of  March  1660  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  had  been  twice  dispersed  by  violence,  finally 
concluded  its  sittings  to  the  general  joy  of  the  nation. 
Its    preceding    conduct   was    then    considered    as 
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condemn  able,  and,  as  one  writer  reports,  "  People 
cared  no  more  for  its  last  resolutions  than  for  a  dead 
mans  shoes."  Aboutthe  same  time  a  painter,  with  a 
paint-pot.  appeared  before  the  Exchange  with  a  ladder, 
which  he  mounted,  efl'aced  the  iuscription  agaiast 
the  King,  and  cried,  "  King  Charles  U.  for  ever!" 
Instead  of  hindering  or  punishing  him,  all  those  who 
were  present  joined  in  his  exclamation.  The  King's 
health  was  everywhere  publicly  drunk,  and  only 
the  soldiers,  who  foresaw  the  end  of  their  influence! 
still  spoke  against  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  moi*e  violent  party, 
suffered  Lambert,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
to  escape,  that  he  might  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  new  army,  which  was  to  be  assembled.  The 
danger  which  arose  from  this  step  was  undoubtedly 
great  and  urgent ;  but  Monk  and  the  Council  of  State, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  moderate  men.  did 
not  lose  their  courage.  Lambert  and  his  adherents 
were  declared  traitors ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
strengthen  himself,  he  was,  through  Monk  s  judicious 
measures,  agiiin  taken  prisoner. 

When  the  new  Parliament,  consisting  this  time 
both  of  Upper  and  Lower  House,  met  on  the  25lh  of 
April,  it  immediately  appeared  that  the  Hoyalists 
had  such  a  decided  preponderance  that  only  one 
great  quesliou  remained  to  be  decided:  whether 
Charles  IL  should  he  restored  with  or  without  con- 
ditions.    "An  unconditional  restoratioD,"  ßuld  cue 
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party,  "will  destroy  the  effect  of  twenty  years'  efforts 
for  the  increase  of  civil  liberty,  will  again  surrender 
everything  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  to 
hatred  and  sclf-intorest,  and  make  tlie  «hole  revolu- 
tion appear  a  work  of  injustice  and  folly.'*  However 
numerous  those  might  bo  who  expressed  their  opinion 
in  general,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  views  among 
them  when  they  came  to  determine  the  several  con- 
ditions which  they  meant  to  propose.  Thus  the 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  enter- 
tained directly  opposite  view.s  respecting  Ihe  church, 
and  the  most  guilty  party  hoped  the  more  easily  to 
obtain  pardon  if  they  manifested  confidence,  and  met 
the  King's  wishes.  The  advocates  of  the  imcondi- 
tional  restoration  of  Charles  said,  "The  last  conditions 
of  the  Long  Parliament  are  too  strict  and  partial  to 
be  taken  as  a  basis,  and  a  constitutional  government, 
according  to  the  ancient  laws,  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Rigorous  conditions  are  the  most  easily  attacked, 
evaded,  or  revoked.  The  main  point  now  is  promptly 
to  avoid  the  dangers  with  which  licentious  parties 
threaten  all  moderate  men.  The  King  will  be  able, 
with  the  Parliament  and  through  its  co-oi)eration. 
Boon  to  regulate  everything  in  a  much  more  rdtional 
and  solid  manner  than  if  we  impose  anything  upon 
him,  and  reject  the  proper  mode  of  free  delil)eration 
and  reciprocal  agreement." 

This  opinion  receive<l  additional  weight,  when  Sir 
John  üreuville.  as  deputy  from  Charles,  (with  the 
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knowledge  and  consent  of  Monk,  who  had  now 
openly  declared  himself,)  presented  to  the  Parliament 
his  credentials  from  the  King,  and  an  important  decla- 
ration, whith  his  Majesty  had  si^cd  at  Breda,  oa 
the  14th  of  April,  1660,  the  substance  of  which  wa« 
as  follows:  "We  promise  free  and  general  pardon  of 
all  those  who  within  forty  days  shall  return  to  their 
loyalty  and  obedience,  whatever  they  may  have  done 
against  us  and  our  father,  so  that  they  shall  not 
suffer  cither  in  their  lives,  liberties,  or  estates,  or,  as 
hr  as  lies  in  our  power,  in  their  repulation»  by  any 
reproach  or  terms  of  distinction  by  the  rest  of  our 
subjects.  Only  those  persons  are  excepted  who 
shall  hereafter  be  declared,  by  Parliament  unworthy 
of  such  pardon.  We  therefore  grant  all  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  »hall  be  dis- 
quieted or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  AH  recent  grants  and  acquisitions 
of  estates  shall  be  examined  and  decided  upon  by 
Parliameut,  whicli  shall  also  provide  for  the  pay  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  under  the  com» 
mand  of  General  Monk,  who  shall  be  received  into 
our  service  with  the  same  rank  and  pay  as  they  now 
enjoy." 

These  promises  appeared  so  entirely  to  (hspcl  all 
apprehensions,  and  to  satisfy  all  just  expectalions, 
that  the  two  Houses  immediately  resolved:  "ITic 
Government  shall  henceforth  be   in  tbf   Kinir  and 
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the  two  Houses  of  Parliament."  The  capital,  the 
army,  and  fleet  likewise  declared  their  approbation. 
Deputies  hastened  to  Breda  to  invite  Charles  to 
London,  and  to  present  him  with  .450,000,  to  defray 
the  most  urgent  expenses.  On  the  8lh  of  May, 
Charles  was  proclaimed  in  London  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  every  libel  against  him  and  his  father, 
nay,  even  the  Scotch  Covenant,  was  publicly  burnt 
by  the  hangman. 

On  the  29th  of  May.  1660,  on  which  day  he  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year,  the  King  made  his  entry 
into  liondon.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Members 
of  Parliament,  the  Clergy,  all  the  Magistrates, 
many  hundred  citizens  dressed  in  purple,  black 
velvet,  &c.  with  chains  round  their  necks,  and 
above  20,000  persons  on  foot  and  horseback.  The 
streets  were  everywhere  strewed  with  flowers,  the 
houses  adorned  with  tapestry,  &c.  the  windows  and 
balconies  filled  with  richly-dressed  ladies  ;  riii^ng  of 
bells,  music,  and  the  loudest  acclamations.  All  the 
feelings  which  arise  in  the  narrow  circle  of  private 
life  vanished  as  insignilicant  and  trifling  in  compari- 
son with  this  excitement  and  this  boundless  joy  at 
the  restoration  of  the  happiness  of  the  whole  country. 
"Where  then,"  exclaimed  the  King,  "where  are  my 
enemies^"  The  whole  peritxl  since  1645  appeared 
at  this  moment  like  one  inconceivable  delusion,  an 
insane  dream  ;  and  a  very  few  only  looked  with 
anxiety   to  the  future,  and  thnnght  that  this  new 
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enthusiasm  rested  on  no  morö  solid  a  foundation  than 
that  which  they  now  despised,  and  that  impercepti- 
hle  clouds,  lowering  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
might  come  up  with  the  rapidity ^of  a* whirlwind,  and 
overshadow  England  with  new  storms.* 


•  Happily  these  gloomy  prognosticatioos  were  applicable 
only  to  the  ill-&ted  family  now  go  unexpectedly  restored.  To 
them  we  may  indeed  apply  the  lines  of  tl^  poet : 

"  Fair  laughs  the  mom«  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm, 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

That  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  pnj." 


NOTES.— CHAPTER  V. 


(1)  Page  429.  Cromwell  highly  extolled  Lord  Capet,  but 
added  tliat,  as  a  Royoliat,  he  must  be  executed  for  Ihe  good  of 
Ihe  State. 

(2)  Page  432.  Odrtseol,  Vol.  I.  p.  220.  T»ie  Catholic« 
complnined  bitterly  of  the  King's  deceit  and  breach  of  his  wordi 
tliey  hon-ever  renewed  Uieir  assuctHlioii  for  the  King  and  religion. 

(3)  Page  -133.  Crorawtll  hiniseli"  reports  with  uufceling 
coldiiesa,  "  Being  thus  entered,  we  refused  them  quarter,  having 
the  day  before  Kummoned  the  town.  I  believe  wo  put  to  the 
aword  the  whole  number  of  defendant«,  Sic."  A  thousand  per- 
sons, who  bad  tiiken  refuge  in  the  great  church,  were  likewise 
knot^tted  on  the  head,  Htabbed,  shot,  &c.  IF  hit f  locke  ^  p. 
411,412. 

(4^  Page  434.      Montrose  had  made  to  the  King  an  exag- 
^^eratef)  representation  of  what  he  could  do  for  him  in  Scotland. 

(5)  Page  437.  C'art/iwaf  Äf/r,  Vol.  1.  p.  234,  relates  that 
Henrietta  was  »o  neglected  by  Mazarine,  during  the  trouble», 
that  she  bad  no  wood  to  make  a  fire»  and  was  obliged  to  lie  io 
bed. 

(6)  Page  437.  JPl^Uelockr,  p.  408,  439;  Lamont  of 
^efcton.  Dairy,  p.  6 ;  Kfn's  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  69.  Proceeding» 
were  instituted  against  many  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  loyalty.     Guthrie  Mem.  p.  253. 

(7)  Page  438.  Hutchinson,  Vol  U.  p.  208  ;  Brodie,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  274  ;  jrhiteloeke^  )>.  446.  All  Scotchmen  were  ordered  to 
quit  Kngland.     Lttmont,  p.  23. 
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(8)  Pttge  438.  When  Lambert  expressed  hi«  joy  ihat  Üie 
people  on  the  march  to  Scotlnnd  uttered  loud  accbmatioDs, 
Cromwell  ohserved  :  "  They  would  do  just  the  same  if  we  w«re 
to  be  banged."  Burnel,\o].l.p.  137.  Ireton  died  in  going, 
DiK?emker  1651.    Lamont,  p.  36. 

(9)  Page  -138.  Lainff,  Vol.  HI.  p.  455— lß4  ;  rFhilelocke, 
p.  457,  tJie  los»  of  tlie  Scotch  was  5(X)0  killed,  and  900U 
prisoners.    Charle$'g  Letter»,  Vol.  I.  p.  380. 

(10)  Page  438.  As  specimens  of  strange  puritanit-'al  prayers, 
we  givelhc  following :  "  O  God,  it  is  so  long  that  llioubast  not 
let  us  have  the  victory,  notwithstanding  our  much  fasting ;  u  bat 
dofit  thou  mean,  O  Lord,  hy  throwing  us  into  tJie  ditch  and 
letting  ua  lie  there  1  O  Lord,  wilt  thou  lake  a  chair  and  sit  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  or  wilt  thou  vote  in  the  honorable  House  of 
the  CommonR  who  are  so  zealous  for  thy  honor  ?  Many 
bands  are  lifb*d  up  uguiiiat  us  ;  but  tltere  is  a  God,  and  thou  art 
be.  But  Ü10U  doest  us  more  harm  thua  tbey  all."  I/traeli 
Commentaries t  Vol.  III.  jfc.  275. 

(11)  Page  412.  Scobell.  p.  88.  The  Koran  in  English  was 
Bup]>ressed.  iFhitefoeke,  p.  131  ;  Israeli  Com.  Vol.  IV.  p.  146, 
alürms  that  from  1640  to  1660  thirty  thousand  pamphlets  were 
printed,  and  adds  "  Vt»  have  been  a  nation  of  pamphleteers."  ' 

(12)  Page  413.  State  TriaU,  Vol  II.  p.  176  ;  Salmon, 
p.  229.  Lilburne  had  broken  entirely  in  1646,  with  Prynne  and 
the  Presbyterians,  and  tbey  said  the  most  scandalous  things 
of  each  other  in  their  pamphlets.  One  said,  *'  If  there  wni 
nobody  in  the  world  hut  John  Lilburne,  John  would  quarrel 
with  Lilburne."     JiiMf.  Brit.  Lilburne. 

(13)  Page  444.  Peek,  Mem.  of  CromweU,  ffistorie^il  Piece», 
p.  153,  says  that  thanksgivings  were  put  up  for  tie  suppression  of 
the  Levellers.  On  the  lOth  of  May,  1650,  a  law  was  promulgated 
by  which  adultt-ry  was  punished  with  death,  fornication  with 
imprisonment,  branding,  and  whipping.  In  the  sequel,  under 
Cliorles  n.,  this  exceuive  hgorgave  w»y  to  boundless  licen- 
tiousness. 
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(14)  Page  447,  Vane  nroi  airested^  and  lent  to  Caiiabrook 
CaHtttf.    Ludlow,  p.  420. 

(15)  Page  452.  Some  called  themselves  Stand-fast-uprigbt, 
Kill-sin,  Fight  tlie  good  fight  of  iailli,  bic. 

(16)  Page  4ÖÖ.  M.  Bordeaux,  Ihe  French  AmbasBador,  on 
tlte  contrary,  sptaks  of  some  public  solemnities,  at  which  the 
l>eopIc  observed  profound  silence,  and  did  not  even  take  off  their 
hats  to  Cromwell.  MS.  St.  Germain,  No.  1185—1187. 
nUfliotlicque  Ifotjale,  777—779. 

(17)  Page  460.  The  clergy  of  the  univeiaitiea  were  aubjected 
to  similar  violent  purification.  After  the  royalists  were  expelled 
trom  Oxford,  Cromwell  was  made  doctor  of  laws,  and  Joice, 
formerly  a  journeyman  tailor,  maater  of  arts.  Ken'a  Li/«t  Vol, 
I.  p.  139. 

(18)  Page  461.  Long  lists  of  prisoners  from  Devon  and 
Somersetshire  ;  Nobles  imprisoned  ;  many  persons  banished 
from  London.  Thurloe,  Vol.  ITL  p.  300— 312— G36. 
IFhiteiockc,  p.  568.      Cromwelliana^  p.  149—160. 

(19)  Page  462.  MS.  St.  Gernutiat  No.  1185—1187.  Hiö, 
liojfole,  777—779. 

(20)  Page  465.     Ibid. 

(21)  Page  465.  Others  speak  of  about  one  hundred  exclud- 
ed,    yaugfuin.  Vol.  n.  p.  229.       Linf/ard,  Vol.  XJ.   p,  287. 

(22)  Page  469.  LutlUm,  p.  222—225.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol. 
in.  p.  1500.  Lingardy  Vol.  XI.  p.  310.  It  waa  asserted 
many  had  conspired  to  kill  him,  if  ha  assumed  the  title  of 
King.  Clarendon,  Vol.  XL  p.  200.  A  conspiracy  of  the 
FiUh-momirchy  men  wa«  discovered  and  delated  in  April. 
Thurloe,  Vol.  VL  p.  184. 

(23)  Page  472.  Reapecting  the  proposal  to  unite  the  two 
republics,  Do  Witt  obser^'es  :  {Leitres,  Vol.  L  p.  7.)  Lm 
Hollandais  jugeaient  que  cette  proposition  reufermait  plusienra 
absuiditt-'s  ct  impossibihles  absolues.  Toute  la  suite  du 
|(^ced6  de«  Anglaie,  a  bien  &it  connaitre  que  leur  desaein  etoit, 
ou  de  reudie  les  int6räts  des  deux  etats  ina^parables,  ou  de 
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rompre.  Wlquef ort,  Hittmre  dca  Province»  Untes^Vol.  til. 
J).  239.  On  the  influence  of  CromwolVs  party  for  the  war. 
Basnaffe,  Vol.  I.  p.  256.  The  Netherlands  would  have  very 
gladly  maintained  peace,     yie  de  Tromp,  p.  41 . 

(24)  Page  473.  Dtimont,  Vol.  VI.  p,  2—74.  ClarendoH, 
Vol.  XI.  p.  25.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty,  Denmaik  had 
supported  the  Netherlands.  Mallet,  Hiafoirede  Dannemark^ 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  265.  During  the  wars,  the  piracies  of  the 
Barbary  States  had  very  much  increased.  y'le  de  T'romp, 
p.  165. 

(25)  Page  474.  Basnage  Annales,  Vol.  I.  p.  333.  Charles 
II.  affirmed  to  Estrades,  (Nfffoc.  Vol.  I.  p.  139.)  that  De  Witt 
had  irritated  Cromwell  against  the  House  of  Orange,  which  De 
Witt  and  the  Dutch,  however,  positively  denii'd. 

(26)  Page  475.  frel/vood,  p.  90.  F/asmn,  Vol.  III.  p. 
398.  Ludlow,  p.  213.  In  the  State  Tract»,  relative  to  the 
government  of  Charles  II.  p.  367,  there  is  a  severe  criticii^m  on 
the  foreijjn  policy  and  domestic  government  of  Cromwell.  The 
war  against  Spain,  for  instance,  is  designated  as  unjust  and 
injudicious. 

(27)  Page  47G.  In  July,  1C5G,  the  Fifth -monarchy  men  held 
an  assembly,  and  deliberated  whether,  wlien,  and  how.  Habylon 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Saints  ought  to 
do  it  immediately,  and  with  the  sword,  Thurloc,  Vol.  V- 
p.  1D7. 

(28)  Page  476.  Of  Cromwell's  two  sons,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel.  His  eldest  daughter,  llridgot 
was  married,  first  to  Fleetwood,  and  then  to  Ireton.  The 
second,  Elizalu'th,  Mrs.  Claj-pole,  was  distinguished  for  her 
inti'llcctual  qualities,  and  was  her  father's  favorite.  The 
third  daughter,  Maria,  married  Lord  Falconbridge,  and 
contributed  to  the  Kestoration.  The  fourth,  Frances,  married, 
first  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then,  John  Rüssel,  and  died  in  1721. 
Ireton  was  n  licentious,  cruel  republican.  Fleetwood,  an 
enthusiast,     without     energy.  Desborough,      Cromwell's 
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brotluT-in-law  was  rL-stlfs»,  jiroiicl,  covetous,  and  of  ini- 
polisliej  milliners.  Nolle,  Vol.  I.  p.  Iü7 — 179,  Vol.  H.  p. 
313—350.  Felhtvcs.  p.  3S').  Jlalhnn,  Vol.  XI.  p.  3^(1. 
Peck'B  J/ei/i.  tif  CroiHwcU,  \^.  yi.  Ciomweirs  wilV  was  not 
haiidsoiuc.  Like  thu  otlii'i-  mt'inlnTs  ot'the  liimilv  bIk*  rt'ct'ived 
many  presents.  Hist,  of  Janirs  I.  Vol.  II.  [>.  479 — liS."i, 
Kohle,  Vol.  I.  p,  Ua.  Ilis  jrrand-diiughtor.  Miss  üciidysli, 
much  rescniljled  Cromwell,  both  in  good  and  bad  qualities. 
IlittchinHim,  Voi.  II.  p.    103. 

(29)  Tage  177.  An  Englisliman  who  travolk'd  to  the  Conti- 
nent, gave  his  word  not  to  see  ClmrK-s  II.  and  on  his  rotnrii, 
nllinned  that  he  had  kcj)!  his  jiromise.  '■  Vcs,"  said  Cromuell, 
who  had  been  informed  hy  Jiis  sjiics,  ''  you  i)nt  out  the  li^dits 
first."' 

;3Ü)  Paf^n  47S.  Nohlc,  Vol.  I.  p.  117.  ■Sciht/on  i» //!.< 
E.ramhmtioH  of  Burncl,  Vul.  1.  p.  ■\m.  endeavours  lo  ])rove 
that  Lindsay's  opinion  arose  I'roni  a  secret  eonvention  of 
Cromwell  with  a  sjiy,  before  the  b;;ttle  tjf  AVoiTester. 

(31)  riif;el78.  Clan-tuhm,  Vul.  XI.  p.  -Ji;3.  JIalhi,,, 
Vol.  II.  p.  313—344  Kays  :  "  1  cainiot  iii^vw  hi  the  prai-.i-i 
wliieh  have  been  bestowed  ntn)n  Cmmwell  for  his  jiivl 
government.  AVhen  his  own  anllmrily  v,as  at  all  coiu-eriieii. 
this  soldier  of  the  repuliHe  was  more  viulent  than  ,niy  herch- 
tary  despot.  The  revolutionists  who  had  jnudueeil  tlie  present 
state  of  tilings,  were  treated  by  Iiim  with  the  L'realesl  sevirit^."" 
Clarendon,  Vol.  XI.  p.  17"2. 

(32)  Page  479.  In  Mareli,  Jfij!»,  the  Levell.is  seiil  di\ers 
political  propositions  to  the  Kiii::.  to  which  indeed  be  eunld 
not  assent.     Clarendon  s  iiitutc  PitperH^  Vol.  III.  p.  ISl. 

(33)  Page  4S2.   Aecordiiij:  \\y Felhrn-c  s A}>}>cmlU\  lAXH'. 

The  royalists  paid  in  fme.-i XI  ,3n,"),()0() 

Confiscated  estates (;,(i  1  l.OOtt 

Composition,  instead  of  eonfiscation 1,277,0*H> 

Sale  of  church  and  crown  hinds,  fice.     ,.,,,,,,      2.j>^ii,0UiJ 
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Od  the  oOior  band,  the  SaintJ,  as  tJiey  were  callecl,  rvnejvmi 

In  money £7 15.000 

In  oHiccs ,*.... 3'Ki,<XXJ 

Inlands    , l-i'.iHH) 

The  fipies  cost  Cromwell,  nanually    &0,00(l 

Lingarä,  Vol.  XJ.  p.  349.  In  Thurioe'«  &7/i/#  Paper*, 
there  are  innumerable  ordinances,  relative  to  tlic  If»\-)'ing 
flnea,  taxes,  conspiracieff,  airetts,  kc.  The  debts  amouoU 
to  £2,500,000.  Journal  of  the  Lord«^  Vol.  VII.  p.  631. 
Prooffi  of  the  interested ness  cf  the  Meniliera  of  the  Lot 
IVliament.  Pari.  Hi»t.  Vol.  III.  At  the  concluBion  of  1601, 
i-afh  Member  received,  I>e8ide8,  £4.  a  week.  1612.  Salmon, 
Ej-amiriation  of  Bumety  Vol.  I.  p.  606,  justly  obsenr«  that] 
Cromwell  could  do  much,  because  he  found  means  eveiTwhi 
to  obtain  money  and  ammunition. 

(34)  Page48B.  Alter  Cromwell's  death,  Desborough  and' 
his  adhcr»)ts  wanted  to  impose  an  oath  that  c>'eri'one  wm  con- 
vinced in  bis  conscience  thnt  tlie  execution  of  Cbaxles  I.  waa 
just  and  legal.  This  proposal,  however,  vrtis  even  less  approved 
tban  a  second  of  Lord  Brogbill,  to  maintain  the  present' 
constitution.  One  intrigue  outbid  the  otlicr.  Orrery  Mrm. 
p.  C6— 67. 

(35)  Page  491.  So  mad  were  they  with  pride,  as  to  think  tht| 
nation  would  atand  by,  and  reverence  them,  and  obediently  wnit ; 
iijKin  them  in  their  drunken  giddiness.  Orme  Beu^ter^  >'ol  I.^ 
p.  194. 

(36)  Page  500.  According  to  Bttrnet,  Vol.  t  p.  136.    Monk 
oflered  the  chief  command  to  Fairfa:c. 

(37)  Page  500.  They  never  lost  sight  of  Monk.  Prict,  p.] 
105,  and  ondeAVoured,  though  in  vain,  to  gain  him  by  bribery. 

(38)  Page  503.  Some  afiirni  that  Monk  now  firAt  tbongbt  ol 
the  restoraliau  of  the  King,  in  order  to  save  himselt  Ormn't  | 
Li/e  of  Baxter,  Vol.  I.  p.  598. 

XKB  or  roh.  II. 

J.  fiaiKMKB.  nrtol>r.H,BiMk. Sum.  Sabs. 


